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TO 

THE REVERED MEMORY 

OF 

SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL 



Remember thee, and all thy pains, 

And all thy love to me; 

Yea, while a breath, a pulse remains, 
Will I remember thee. 




Ever since Gandhiji’s voice has been stilled by the 

mad act of a fanatic many tributes continue to be paid 

to him and many volumes have already been published 

and written about him. Naturally all such as have 

come from the pen of those who had had opportunities of 

close association with him will carry more weight with 
readers. 


Even during his life-time Shri Chandrashanker 
bhukla had collected a series of contributions entitled In- 
aderUs of Gandhiji’s Life and those who have had an op¬ 
portunity of reading this volume, and particularly those 
who have never had the privilege of seeing or meeting the 
great soul but who nevertheless loved him from afar for 
that he stood for, will appreciate the fact that the editor 

° Ut " SeqUel in the form of mother collec¬ 
tion of Reminiscences of Gandhiji'. Gandhiirs own 

wn mgs will always remain as an immortal epic and thev 

alone are really sufficient for inspiration and an unto 

standing of his ideals and the way of life which he consi 

dered was the path of salvation. But inasmuch as it 
always easier for the ordinary human being to understand 
a person by the way he acts and inasmuch as a" 
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tieasure all such memories of those who have been near 
and dear to us, 1 am glad that Shri Chandrashanker Shukla 
is giving to the public some further reminiscences written 
by those who knew Gandhiji and who will not write any¬ 
thing but what was strictly correct. Many went to him 
for advice and guidance in times of strain and stress. 
Many went to learn from him how to live a life of dedica¬ 
tion and service. Apart from the advice and guidance 
and solace that were always forthcoming from this great 
servant of humanity, those who had the privilege of serv¬ 
ing him and living in close association with him can never 
forget the joy of life which he radiated and what immense 
pleasure and fun he elicited from the simple round of 
man’s daily life. I am sure Reminiscences of Gondhiji 
will fascinate just as much as Incidents of Gundhiji's Life 
have fascinated readers. 

New Delhi, Amrit Kaur 

23 - 4 - 1950 . 
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PREFACE 

of GandhWsUfe and has been nif 9 ;f qUeI to Inciden ts 
contains a record by nZtr / [aMed 0n the same hues, 
and co-workersin India* arfd T S T Ct ? on of his Mends 
privileged to see of his life anfwofk a"* 13 * they were 

taken to makettf SS'hf 0,ded ' and eare has been 

It could possibly be made It is h? ra 11 d ol, .i ectiv <: as 

forerunner. I take th°s onnnri,, t , dmg pubIic as its 

sense of gratitude to the contritoors ° express my dee P 

task of mine couM nXve been fuSd^^ 1 ^ 03 ^ 

written, only bring hlS?*^ f^les were 
mg betimes the biogranhfcal math ^ " eed for c °Uect- 

fflemories if it is not fo f^IUnto^S m “’ s 

a note of wardng^SteVoTth^v^"^’ has sound ed 

strangely different accotnfs whfnh^ 316 Wil1 tel1 us the 

truthful people who were eve wS/ 1 * 6 gl J en by P erf ectly 

same street accident. People d^ nnf °h let Us say - th e 

suffers from this dpfpni • gb ^ be sens es and the intelWt 

by the medium through wSh b V S always coloured 

falls short of Absolute Trntl 1 a 8S to pass and always 
limitation has not prevented men^rom ^“t® 



and biography on the strength of whatever evidence was 
available. Even autobiography labours under the same 
difficulty; for it is given to no man to have a complete 
knowledge even of his own self, and therefore we aspire 
and pray to be able to “ know as we are known.” An 
eye-witness has, therefore, to content himself with giving 
as unvarnished an account as possible of what he has 
observed. 

“All that is happening in our time must be told and 
re-told,” said Goethe. ‘‘There have been excellent men 
in the world and there will be more. It is our duty to 
write and speak of them.... This is the Communion of 
Saints in which we believe.” 

The present effort was undertaken with the approval 
and blessings of the subject of these reminiscences. The 
book was long in preparation through various causes. I do 
hope, nevertheless, that the delay will not detract from 
its value and usefulness. Books will continue to be 
written on this subject for a long time to come, and will 
never be too late. For, in Pandit Nehru’s memorable 
words, “the light that shone in this country was no 
ordinary light.” As he put it, “a thousand years later, 
that light will still be seen in this country, and the world 
will see it, and it will give solace to innumerable hearts.” 

Great deeds cannot die ; 

They with the sun and moon renew their light 
For ever, blessing those that look on them. 


Baroda, 
22 - 11 - 1950 . 


C. S. 
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GANDHIJI: 1909-1920 


A saf Ali 

M Y reminiscences of Mahatma Gandhi cover a period 

of thirtynine years since an unremembered date 
in September 1909, when I had the first occasion 
to see and hear Mr. Gandhi of South Africa fame, 
in London. In a quiet corner of Bayswater, London, one 
Nazimuddin maintained a restaurant of Indian cuisine 
which catered for Indian students and non-Indian visitors. 
It was there that a publicly subscribed Dussehra dinner 
was held to honour and hear Mr. Gandhi. I, like most of 
the other freshers, was just a callow youth who had 
barely been able to pick up his bearings. Among the 
Indian student community there were many budding 
speakers and would-be leaders of today, by far the most 
arresting personality of whom was Yinayak Damodar 
Savarkar. Around him had been built a flaming ring of 
violent revolutionarism, and he presided over a galaxy of 
young revolutionaries of the India House of the late 
Shyamji .Krishnavarma. As far as I can recollect, it was 
Savarkar s group who had organised the Dussehra din- 
her, with Mn B. C. Pal in the chair and Mr. M. K. Gan¬ 
dhi as the chief guest of honour. Like the rest of the 
gathering of perhaps 150 or so, Mr. Gandhi was attired 

™J he . conv ® ntlonal evening dress of the time, with a 
well-cut swallow-tad coat , and a white waistcoat and bow 
m the Bond Street style of the day. At the end of the 

maZer jnd £ ? al introduced him in his own oratorical 
the 1 hero°of - by Y' PaI ’ s ■'heJricafeullgies of 

then from i V ° 1Ce and speech were no different 
men hom what they were afterwards for about fortv 

L rs ~e a im, unemotional, simple, and devoid of rhetoric 

the speaker of the evening Mr uetween you and 

anfi i oing, Mr. Savarkar, any Iohp r pr* ? 

hed type of sedate ofMory was-not quite the kipd of spicy 


it ' • 
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fare to which the younger generation’s palate was ac¬ 
customed. 

I had an occasion to see Gandhiji again by accident, 
in 1916, at the Delhi railway station. But I saw him 
at close quarters only when he came to Delhi to attend 
the War Conference, which was convened in the latter 
part of 1918 by the Viceroy. Among the others who came 
was Mrs. Sarojini Naidu whose fame as one of the most 
eloquent of orators was unsurpassed in those days. At 
a public meeting held in Delhi, after Mrs. Naidu had cast 
her spell over the audience in polished periods of Urdu 
appropriately interlarded with a verse or two from Ghalib, 
and when all of us felt that it was impossible to surpass 
her oratory, Gandhiji in his Gujarati pugree and chapkhcm 
rose on his bare feet to address the audience. I shall 
never forget the pin-drop silence during nearly half an 
hour of his speech which was delivered in glaringly 
broken Urdu with odd expressions which, coming from 
anyone else, would have sent the audience into roars of 
laughter. His language could not be called either Urdu 
or even the kind of hybrid Hindustani which we frequen¬ 
tly hear nowadays. It was a mixture of some typically 
Gujarati expressions and some very simple Urdu words 
put together somehow to express his thoughts. But it 
was the supreme quality of his thoughts and the burning 
sincerity of his sublime spirit which made so deep an im¬ 
pression on the audience that even those who might have 
been inclined to be cynical and critical found that half 
hour packed with rare delicacies of thought and penetrat¬ 
ing appeal to what is noble in human nature. He rose 
in stature in the presence of a critical Delhi audience by 
many cubits. 

In 1918 after the passage of the Rowlatt Bills, then 
known as the Black Bills, which deeply agitated the minds 
of the leading politicians and the public, Gandhiji sud¬ 
denly reappeared on the political firmament almost like 
a meteor, and projected his satyagraha movement in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay, and then came up to Delhi to 
inaugurate his Satyagraha Committee for launching an 
all-India campaign against the Rowlatt Bills. It was early 
in 1919, probably in February. His host was Principal 
Rudra as before, and to his invitation to consider the 
inauguration of the Satyagraha Committee in Delhi about 
twenty persons responded including Dr. Ansari, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, Swami Shraddhanand, Shankar Lai, and 
some others of the newly established Congress Committee 
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and the Home Rule League. I was one of them. At this 
meeting Gandhiji explained in the most solemn tones 
the scope of the vow of renouncement which his satya- 
graha and the duties of a satyagrahi demanded. I cannot 
recall his words, but they appeared to be so grim and for¬ 
bidding. and the emphasis on total renunciation was so 
heavily gloom-inspiring, that after he had concluded his 
remarks there was deathly silence in the room for a mo¬ 
ment or two. The first to speak was Swami Shraddha- 


nand, who said that as a sannyasi he had already abando¬ 
ned all worldly attachments and had given up all earthly 
trappings and, although according to his vow he should 
have nothing to do with politics, this was an occasion 
which demanded even of sannyasis that they should in¬ 
terrupt their samadhi and join the forces of good in their 
struggle against evil, and he was therefore ready to take 
the vow in strict accordance with Gandhiji’s enunciation. 
This speech of Swamiji proved encouraging to the younger 
ones, and one after another 13 others pledged their word 
to Gandhiji. Principal Rudra was out of it. Even Dr. 
Ansari and Hakim Ajmal Khan and one or two others 
while sincerely admiring the purpose and the manner 
of the satyagraha struggle, desired to have further time 
to consider whether consistently with all their public and 
other commitments they could honestly renounce every¬ 
thing straightaway and become members of the Satya- 
graha Committee. I myself was one of those who had 
not the courage to pledge their word to Gandhiji at that 
moment. But later on I made up my mind to add mv 
name to the 14 others as the first members of the Delhi 
Satyagraha Committee. A meeting was held in the even- 
mg in what was then known in Delhi at the People’s Park 

opened hls campaign as the organiser of 
the satyagraha movement. It was more or less a repeti¬ 
tion of what he had said earlier in the day. A few more 

ons and general publicity were undertaken by a groun 
young workers who were common to the Home Rule 
League and the Congress Committee of Delhi. Soon after 
that, or perhaps at that very meeting, Gandhiji declar 

nf M a ° n t da r ^ ' India hartal t0 be observed on the 31st 

cLngS from the°3 n ist he f d M te °,! the aU ' India hartal was 

because Delhi had made elaborate preparations for a com- 
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otrike oi work in every possible walk of life, which 
plete st erable amount of organisation of an unal¬ 

terable nature the hartal came off in Delhi on the 31st, 

ivssf ^ < SS« u ^ n S3S-“ S 

larwCed P in Delhi for 18 days with several^other 

fficras r s °sa» a S - 

^ar, ana marua e hartal, naturally wanted to 

llSIiiiii 

1 worked for him, and prepared Delhis case m a h 

memorandum covering about 30 , „ ty ^" ‘ t et0 re the 

mfnter Committee Gandhiji, as the Hamlet of the pla>, 
came to Delhi and asKea^ ^ it) he turned to me 

anJasked whether I had realised that the Hunter Com- 

?h n e iZ w rf w“S 1 had narrated. He then said: 
'dw'int vou to reduce this to half a sheet of paper. This 
wa^a thundelbolt. and in blank surprise I begged him to 
consider how 1 could possibly condense nearly 30 pages 
of detailed notes into half a sheet of paper He smiled and 
caid in effect’ “Let me tell you a story. When Mr. 
Gokhale interviewed the Secretary of State, Lord Morley, 
before the Minto-Morley Reforms, he presented him with 
a long memorandum of about 60 or more pages.: Lord 

Morley, returning it to Gokhale, said: MrGokha ’®-^ 
you realise that we are very busy men and can hardly 
find the time to read long memoranda? Will you please 
give me the essence of what you have to say on halt a 


Fx 1. 
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sheet of paper? Mr. Gokhale took his memorandum back 
and reduced the contents to half a sheet of paper, which 
incidentally became the basis of the Minto-Morley Re¬ 
forms.’' He added that he had been taught that lesson by 
Gokhale, and that he would like to teach me the same 
lesson, and therefore asked me to take back my memo¬ 
randum. Before doing so he said: “You have to produce 
it tomorrow morning. Can you finish it by this evening?’' 
Rashly enough I said: “Yes.” After considerable mental 
exercise I did succeed in producing the half a sheet of 
paper he had directed me to; but as I did not have a typist 
or a typewriter handy, 1 failed to produce it before 
Gandhiji that evening. I did, however, take good care to 
take it to him early next morning. He received me with 
a smile, but reproved me and said: “After your failure 
yesterday I began to wonder whether you were going to 

,K° Wn ‘ 1 acce P t your apology and explanation, but 

n ” 6r np° U mUSt make a P romise except to 

with it. He then handed it over to Pandit Madan Mohan 

examIne a ’it Wh 4 fT™ th ? re with him ’ and asked him i0 

t^? r a close examination, Pandit Malaviya 

an alteration of just one word somewhere. 

Gandhiji readily accepted it, but I felt rather uneasy 

eve? U amuTwith T™ °- itS pr ? priety ' Who couId - how 
| t.j u , e Wlth towering stalwarts like Gandhiji and 

ha I?*/ Idalaviya? While I was taking the memorandum 

T mp/ph 36 ,^ ety P ed and filed wi th the Inquiry Committee 

amendment P f Sage - 1 showed him the 

He was my old professor, and while mildly upholding mv 
protest, he added: “Since Gandhiji has; accented the 

s ™ Ga^hiil 1m Sh 1 UId not w° rr y.” I had no occasion to 

little incident might be recorded here. My leader Shri 
Sr^Co^nmiftpT 6 ' 1 j, USt f time to g0 strai ght to the Hun- 
t h Gandhiji, he suddenly said to me: “Now let us 

ffielt; “ WiIi yOU not dress tte Committee 
and sai<T4“! 
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The progressive tide of nationalism in India had 
been gathering momentum almost since the outbreak of 
World War I. The most constructive of the political or¬ 
ganisations of the day between 1916 and 1919 was the 
Home Rule League of Mrs. Besant. Side by side with it 
the politico-religious indignation of the Indian Muslims 
over the fate of the Khilafat had been rising like nilotic 
floods. In 1919 when the War had been won by the 
Allies it became clear that the Turkish Empire was going 
to be dismembered, and there was every chance of the 
Muslim holy places of Arabia falling under the domina¬ 
tion of the Allies. This raised the-emotional upheaval of 


the Indian Muslims to the point of volcanic eruption. 
Meanwhile the Jalianwalla outrage had sent a sweeping 
thrill of horror and anger throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and the moment seemed most propiti¬ 
ous for forming a united front against the British Gov¬ 
ernment. It was about this time that the sporadic squalls 
of indignation, which had been breaking in disorganised 
outbursts all over the country, had to be encompassed 
by a co-ordinating effort. Delhi took the lead under the 
guidance of Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari, and an 
all-India conference of all the supporters of the Khilafat 
was summoned in November. Among other measures 
for co-ordinating all political activities throughout India 
and forming a lasting bond of unity between Hindus and 
Muslims, it was felt that the Indian Muslims might regis¬ 
ter a gesture at this conference and resolve to forego the 
sacrifice of cows during the Bakr-Id festival. I was de¬ 
puted to go and ascertain the views of the alumni and 
the teachers of the Theological College of Deoband, which 
weivs known to be an institution of deeply nationalist feel¬ 
ings 1 succeeded in my mission, and brought back to 
mv ieaders the good news that Deoband wa t s prepared to 
back such a move. In fact, the younger generation was 
T ,repared to go many stages forward and recommend the 
voluntary abandonment of beef altogether—with onl> 
one little condition, that, no legal or other pressure should 
be brought to bear on Indian Muslims to take such a step. 
They were prepared to respect, the susceptibilities of their 
compatriots and to show neighbourly feeling by foregoing 
the slaughter of bulls, cows and calves. This was news 
of the highest significance, and therefore, when in my 
capacity as the General Secretary of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee of the first Khilafat Conference, I sat down to 
draft mv invitation to non-Muslims, I included within tnt 
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projected scope of the conference the possible consider¬ 
ation of organised “cow protection”. I was careful 
enough to use the most circumspect language for obvious 
reasons. This invitation was extended, among other 
great Hindu leaders of India of the day, to Gandhiji. He 
h-r fe u rred to this invitation in his Experiments with 
. He accepted it and attended the conference, which 
proved in a sense fateful as I shall relate later on. I might 
mention a little incident in this very connection, which 
has a bearing on Gandhiji’s reaction to an omission by a 
Joint Secretary of the Reception Committee who was in 
charge of receiving the guests. All of us had to work 
day and mght to organise the show and, on receiving Gan- 
dhijis telegram, I immediately personally directed the 
stan in charge of reception to make special preparations 
for his reception. When I arrived at the Delhi railwav 
station I found a phaeton, beautifully decorated with 
flowers, waiting for Gandhiji. But the lieutenant in 

° f t ? G V0 J 3 unt f ers came rushing to me and said: 
The train from Bombay arrived about two minutes ago 

bu * T n . 0t fil ? d Gandhiji on it.” I was greatly worried 
and felt that probably he was coming by the next train, 

which was due m another few minutes. After we had 

seen that tram and found no trace of Gandhiji, I rushed 

down to Principal Rudra’s house to find out what had 

happened, and lo and behold, Gandhiji was there! I started 

S Wh?n T USe T ies ’ bUt 1 f0Und him rather annoy 
d. When I said that we were not quite certain whether 

he was coming by the first or the second train, he turned 

to me and said: “You must have been standing on your 

sion could not have arisen.” We fully mad! up for this 

involuntary omission in the afternoon and carried him 
to the conference in a procession. 

The conference was a very great success but thp 
younger section in its uncontrollable anger was deterUn 

thonfwyf ® r ' solutlon of “boycott of British goods”. AJ- 

was being consulted at every step. He opposed the retain- 

^7 COt \ Saymg . that “ jt savoured of hatred” and 
he did not want any violent feelings to be imported into 

a righteous struggle against any wrong. The elder states 
wh n h hi^^ Z -- entirely 

carry^fhe^resolution 6 ^ was determinate 

Uiry me resolution. In the course of the debate that 
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followed Gandhiii was requested to address the con¬ 
ference. He made an effective speech and for the .first 
time offered an alternative to the resolution of boycott. 
None of us had ever heard the word ‘non-cooperation 
before, which he used on this occasion in offering an 
alternative to the boycott of British goods. Naturally he 
was snowed under questions from all sides for the defini¬ 
tion of non-cooperation. In explaining the scope of non¬ 
cooperation he informed the conference that, while he was 
entirely opposed to any step of a violent nature, he would 
recommend that all co-operation should be withdrawn 
from the British Government as a protest against the 
wrong which, it was feared, they would inflict on the Is¬ 
lamic world. I have no record of the exact words he used 
on this occasion, but in effect he said: “The best way 
to paralyse wrong is to withdraw every conceivable sup¬ 
port from it. If the British Raj is in the wrong, you 
should not serve or support it in any capacity anywhere, 
You should withdraw from the Defence, Civil and all other 
Services, and neither use its courts nor its schools and 
colleges, nor yet any other institution which might sup¬ 
port their prestige. It will involve very great hardship 
and sacrifices, but you should be prepared to make those 
sacrifices; and if you are united in your action, the wrong¬ 
doer will be compelled to repent and desist from his action. 
This is far more comprehensive than the boycott of Bri¬ 
tish goods, and it is based not on hatred but on the asser¬ 
tion of truth in a spirit of complete non-violence. In my 
terminology it is called satyagraha.” The proposition 
which he put forward seemed very attractive in its scope, 
and yet somehow it seemed to be so full of undreamt of 
perils that its practicability was in the region of doubt. 
It was, however, accepted by the Conference, and a resolu¬ 
tion briefly drafted by Gandhiji himself was passed. Yet 
side by side with it the younger section managed to pass 
the resolution of the boycott of British goods also, in spite 
of Gandhiji’s passionate opposition. It. is an interesting 
fact of history that this resolution of non-cooperation was 
repeated by all the Khilafat Committees all over India 
long before it was accepted by the Congress. It was after 
the Amritsar Congress of 1019 that all the leaders of the 
Congress and of the Khilafat movement, including the Ali 
brothers who had by then been released, repaired to Delhi; 
and once again at an informal meeting held at Hakim 
Ajmal Khan’s residence the question of non-cooperation 
was mooted by a combined gathering of Congress and 
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Khilafat leaders. Lokamanya Tilak was also present a! 
this meeting. Gandhiji was most anxious to secure hi c 
approval. Lokamanya Tilak had a public engagement, 
and wanted to leave the meeting before any decision had 
been registered. Gandhiji showed him the text of a reso 
lution which was going to be put to the meeting and 
desired to know whether it had his approval. Lokamanya 
Tilak, getting up to go, said: “I regret that I won’t be 
here during the discussion because I have a public engage¬ 
ment to keep, but you may take my consent to anything 
that you may decide for granted, because I am always- 
prepared to go much further ahead.” Saying this he left 
the meeting. 


After the informal meeting had decided that Gan- 
dhiji’s scheme of non-cooperation should be adopted, the 
task of working out the details of the scheme of non-co- 
operation was left to a small sub-committee, which met 
at Dr. Ansari’s house next day. It was this sub-corn 
mittee which, after considerable discussion, formulated 
a fourfold scheme of non-cooperation, beginning with the 
renouncement of titles and honorary posts, going on to 
the Withdrawal of students from schools and colleges, sus¬ 
pension of practice by lawyers, and the withdrawal of all 
employees from the Services, and, finally, the non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes. There is a long history connected with 
the finalisation of the scheme, but finally it was severally 
adopted both by the Khilafat Conference and the Congress, 
and also by the Muslim League, at different times during 
the year 1920. The 1st of August 1920 was the dead line 
fixed for the enforcement of the scheme. 


viice again in i\ovember 1920 this question was 
U ? at £ rovinciaI Congress Committee of Delhi 
Sthe^riSSiiMahomed Ah in the chair, and Gandhiji 

retarv nf ffp ^ 68 ?f honour and adviser. As the Sec¬ 
retary of the Provincial Committee I had by that time 

considered 3 thSF f % S ° hem f of what mi S ht have been 
becfusJI Hi?J™ of semi-parallel government. 

Sace of the RHttn f *5 tbat so ”ething must take the 

hJ S the‘f 011 organised* by 3 the ^ople^hemselves 

and 

SB 5 
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advise us whether such a scheme should or should not 
be adopted.” I placed the whole scheme in the hands of 
Gandhiji. It was far too long (covering nearly 72 octavo 
printed pages), but I gave him a precis of it. I remem¬ 
ber him, right down to this day, looking almost into the 
far distant vacancy of space and telling me with a pained 
expression: “This is virtually a scheme of parallel gov¬ 
ernment, and at least I cannot sanction a parallel govern¬ 
ment at this stage. A great deal of preparation has to 
be made, and you should concentrate on the preliminary 
steps, the spinning wheel being the basis.” In spite of 
this advice I felt that the spinning wheel would not pro¬ 
vide enough attraction; and as I happened to have some 
influence with the conference, I succeeded in having a 
sub-committee appointed to examine and report on the 
workability of the scheme. Incidentally we did try to 
work this scheme to a certain extent in Delhi, Muzaffarna- 
gar, Mathura and Meerut with varying degrees of success. 
I may also mention that full 20 years after this I once 
again mentioned this scheme to Gandhiji in 1940 when 
T was a member of the Working Committee, and, at his 
request, I sent him a copy of it. Later on he told me that 
he read it from cover to cover and found it most interes¬ 
ting. 


Puri, 

15-1-1949. 


KHAD1 CAP AND EARTH POULTICE 

Kamalnayan Baiaj 

I T was in 1920 that. Bapuji came to Wardha for the first 
time. I was about. 5 or 0 then. For the day my elder 
sister and I had been dressed in silk clothes with gold 
embroidery. Bapuji had his bath and was having his 
breakfast when we were taken to him. We bowed to 
him. After giving us his blessings and a couple of fond¬ 
ling slaps on the cheeks, he smiled and asked us whether 
we liked our dress better or his. (He then used to wear a 
dhoti, a shirt and a white cap.) We remained quiet. But 
when he repeated the question, Kakaji (my father, Shri 
Jamnalal Bajaj) encouraged me to answer him. I told 
him with a childish pride that 1 liked my dress better. 
He took my cap in one hand and placed a white khadi 
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cap in the other, and told us how the white cap was sim- 
ple and beautiful. The point that appealed to me most 
was that it could be washed and could be kept clean. He 

me whether my cap could be washed. I nodded 

tin u en u he P ut the °l uestion again: “Now will you 
tell me which is better—the one which can become dirty 

.° ne whlch ia washable?” I agreed with him that 
the white cap was better. The next question was that if 

!t .™ as , bette r, whether 1 would like to exchange my cap 
with the one he had in his hand. I knew I was caught I 
agreed to the exchange. As I was returning with my sister 

?if Ck anc l l sked us to sit down nea r him.’ 
He told us that the cap I had given to him in exchange 

was such as only the rich could wear. He pointed a finger 

affS dS KakJ X a S? to i d us that onl y Jamnalalji could 

aff ° rd X • llke £ at for his chiIdre n; that there were 
many children m the country who could not get such a 

cap; and that what other children could not get, we our- 

tu lve i S j p bou d not wear. Children’s clothes, he added 

nn?ntPH b f Simpk j’ beau tiful, cheap, and yet washable. He 
pointed to our dress and said that, though our dress aD- 

peared to be bright and colourful, it was in fact not beauti- 

ul. He said that the colour hid the dirt and the bright¬ 
ness was only a show. gm 

In December, 1928, on his way to Calcutta for the 
f session of the Congress, Bapuji came to Wardha 
for convalescence and also for a stay at Shri Vinoba’s 

He w^housed^nTi ,^ 6 ^ ° f the present M ahilashram. 

A temporary bath room was put up on the terrace 
proved 1 a With et thp St f ° r a t f6W T 6kS ’ and his health im¬ 
onJ S* feW P“ attendant?X 

headers and other ^ “ hi§ per “ Natfonai 
work, Kakaji did not relax the strictness about the in 

to™n him a ‘ j Slon derS and Visit0rs affectiora tely began 

Rar,,lin e * na mor ning a group of leaders collected near 

Bapuj! s residence expecting him to come out for the 
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morning walk. Among those who had come were Pandit 
Jawaharlalji, Sardar Patel. Dr. Ansari, Shri Shankarlalji 
Banker, Seth Ghanshyamdasji Birla and a few others. It 
seemed most of them had sought an interview directly, 
in disregard of the jailor’s authority; and everyone had 
been given an appointment, individually, at the time of 
the morning walk. Kakaji could not imagine how any 
interview could be arranged without his knowledge; and 
the leaders too were very much surprised as to how they 
were given the same time when every one of them had 
specifically asked for a separate interview! Everyone 
thought that his own appointment was the fixed one, and 
that there was some mistake about the others. Someone 
said his interview had been fixed through Mahadev Kaka; 
others said they had got their appointments through 
Mirabehn or some other member of Bapuji’s entourage. 
Kakaji, on the other hand, said emphatically that none of 
these had any business to fix up any appointment without 
consulting him, and that any appointment fixed up in this 
manner was not valid. While the leaders were joking, 
gossiping, discussing, arguing, and some of them even 
boasting that whatever happened their own appointments 
had been fixed, and that they were surely going to have 
a private talk with Bapuji. Some said they had to leave 
Wardha that evening or the following morning. Presently 
the laughter and the heat of the argument both increased. 
Every one of those present was in a state of eager anima¬ 
tion. Then Bapuji descended the steps and loudly said: 
“I have heard you all. Everybody is right in his own 
contention. Jamnalalji is right in saying that interviews 
cannot be fixed without his consent. At the same time 
everybody else is also right in saying that his interview 
has been fixed. Come on, I shall now hear no grievance 
or complaint!” (I have paraphrased his words.) Having 
said this, he discarded his sandals and began to walk very 
fast, and told them that only those who could keep pace 
with him would have the interview that morning. There 
was practically a race among the leaders to keep pace 
with him. The sandals which were left by him were 
immediately picked up by Mirabehn. The road was un¬ 
even and strewn with small pebbles. Mirabehn followed 
Bapuji with a singular devotion; and although tears flowed 
from her eyes, she was very calm. We children also 
were running after the leaders! In those days Bapuji 
used to go for a walk from the Ashram on the Sevagram 
road up to the railway crossing and then return. So 
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far as I recollect, only Jawaharlalji, Ghanshyamdasji and 
Mirabehn kept company with Bapuji till the end of the 
walk Others tried for a while. For some time they kept 
actually running. Even Bapuji and Jawaharlalji—why, 
practically everybody else—ran! But when the others 
found the distance between Bapuji and themselves con- 
siderably increased, they slowed down; and when Bapuji 
and the advance guard returned, some of these, taking 
a roundabout turn, jocularly remarked: “Look here we 
are actually ahead of you!” By the time they all returned 
to the Ashram most of them had perspired, and they were 

another’s style of running. Everybody was tr?£ig to 
show as if his own effort was practically the bes/taking 
everything else into consideration. It was a scene we 
youngsters enjoyed immensely! For us it was a gra? 
un \ m orning passed off in joy and laughter No 

Xe^thS ri .ll hat I BaP ^ i W ? u y P' ay a p4tica 

hours were rivS' SP ‘ te ° f th , e fact that additional 
iiours weie given that evening for interviews cnmp 

(hyortwa °‘ herS tad t0 postpone their departure for a 

later I had a temperature of 104- yetXIcaJse 6 
year and a half I was on milkand fruit dilt 3 

continue my own diet in s*nite of thp B ? UJ1 i ^ ked me to 
members of the nartv tw t °p t ^ e j ri d es laid down for 

food or treatment He also ad^lp^ tG take any s P ecia] 

I refused to avaff 7 toe f ? r , me ' But 

better. I had to report to and 1 fe *t much 
perature, diet, activity etc P Bv thl 3S t0 my tem ' 

Karadi my body could not bear T e reached 

I was down with high fever Mv l any Ion £ er > and 

made me fast 7 and earth noult& 7 3nd swollen - Bapuji 
eyes. The fever got under IlIi iT 6 a PPbed to the 
going from bad to worse Hp wL° ’ but the eyes kept 

busy with the salt satyagrahaV"ife pJ^ 
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that whatever treatment Bapuji thought best should be 
given to me; and that, if necessary, he would send some¬ 
body to take me to Vile Parle. I declined to go home, 
tor we were under a pledge. Meanwhile Kakasaheb, ac¬ 
companied by an eye-specialist from Ahmedabad, had 
come to see Bapuji. He got my eyes examined by the 
doctor, who thought that I had* lost my left eye, or at 
least it was beyond repair, and if proper care was not im¬ 
mediately taken, I might lose the right one also. Bapuji 
asked me to go with Kakasaheb to the Gujarat Vidyapith 
and put myself under the treatment of the eminent doctor, 
I said to Bapuji: “Though I respect the doctor’s opinion, 
I have complete faith in you and your treatment.” Bapuji 
said: “I am ready to experiment on you, but are you 
ready to lose your eyes? Though the earth poultices 
have not given any encouraging results as far as the eyes 
are concerned, your general health has improved, and if 
you have faith in nature cure, you should continue it even 


after going to the Gujarat Vidyapith, get yourself periodi¬ 
cally examined by the doctor, and send me regular reports 


about your health.” I went to the Gujarat Vidyapith with 


Kakasaheb. For nearly three weeks I lived on milk and 


thereafter on a liquid diet of curd and fruit juice, and 
applied earth poultices to the eyes and the stomach. In 


nearly six weeks I completely recovered. The eyes were 
as good as, or perhaps better than, they were ever before; 


and the malignant malaria, which had persisted for about 
two years, also left me. It had arrested my growth when 
1 was just 16 or 17. But after my arrival at the Vidya¬ 
pith, during the first month I put on 33 lbs., and in six 
months I gained 70 lbs. Before that I used to weigh bet¬ 
ween 80 and 85 lbs. Within six months I went up to 155 
to 160 lbs. I have narrated this incident as a personal 
testimony to the efficacy of nature cure methods, and 
especially the ‘earth treatment’ on which Bapuji pinned 
his faith to such a great extent. 


Bombay, 

27-9-1948. 



BOYHOOD MEMORIES 


Ramkrishna Bajaj 

M Y m Tl S ' iV r ed foi \ a time in the Ashram at Sabar 

very SrWSME trf^ “ 

ters had practical,y to 

* but « was^not Tn easy 

Maganvadi, TaXf £ Xf '*?££** *? sta ? at 

had been kept Then ?°^ r ? iember where tb ey 

self. After a few nSJS? h J i l ? t0 remember it him 

envelopes in his portfolio anH t( J°u° Ut T of the man y 
must be in that envelope. ’ Oh yes f they werVfhere r P " 

eleven at* the time f am^speaking 1 was ab out 

task of climbing up the treefevfr^ 1 W3S allotted the 

mg fruits like rose-apples fiiinW 7 ? 0rm A n j? and collect- 

them I took them to Bapui/ anw h etC ' iJ^ fter cob ecting 
tribute them equally amS’ t l* d - he T 0uId ask me to his 

At the time of th? I- ! mmates of the ashram. 

was but 17. After the anJsfof 1 ® aty ^ aha in 1941, I 

enthusiasm took me to BamH? tl 7 father ’ m Y young 

ed, because I wasund^S t? my reqUest bein ^ grant- 
It seems, however, that he did requisite a £ e being 18 
He therefore specially called! 1 to Courage me 

that he was testing mv canacfiv^ ; l hardl y reab zed 
prison life. It was only after h7f p n stai ] d . tbe rigours of 

he allowed me to court arcs^ S C ?? m about it that 

“.ztsx, ts tssai’ 

H..... ™..« An CS » .fsi'S 
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, oi vnv trial in the court. He was busy and tired. 

Tt^was night-time and the next day I was to offer satya- 
11 1 ife called me, read out the statement he had 

written ibr me, explained the meaning of it in detail, and 

dirf nu whether I understood it properly and agreed 

ri "th it He told me specifically that, if I did not agree 
with it. H gaid in t he statement, he would 

chano^it He also insisted on my spending that night, 
along with my mother, at Sevagram. 

The following ^“smaUesl 

S5iK original is in Hindustani, and in Ms 
own handwriting): 

Sevagram, 

23-3-1941. 


Dear Ramkrishna, 

i often read the letters which Mother gets lrom you 
1 am writing this letter, because today I was given 

si 

you ToZ for an all round development. Love. 

•’ J Bapu 

(M. K. Gandhi) 

Apart from the lesson which he wished to teach me, 

So?, that I had go. 

s^nt the^etter^nhght U be delivered t^ 

the knowledge that it ,macktts J ‘‘ M K Gandhi”, 

low the signature, he put into brackets M. • 

Mo iitili7od the blank portions at the back of letter 
he received. " There was a small and very ° 1 ' dl ™ r ^ e P ° a ii 

folio in which he preserved those papers (pasUs as 

them). The portfolio got dirty and he .si°ne °> 

assistants to clean it. The cleaning was no piope j 

•lone. Bapuji never put up with any slovenliness^ „ 
explained to the assistant at length like an expert h 
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d< ? ll r^ w to wasb tbe cioth witb soa P, and then put the 
" ° f thing under some equally distributed pressure sc 

dishevelled ner Cardboard which though wet does not get 
9 nntw^ Wit ^ him u during his tours in Bengal, Assam and 

mfson 1 T nft a p fte f F n 1S fl ' 0m the Aga Khan Palace 

entoura J K felt 3S lf , I 6 ’* he youn S er members of his 

forbearanrp by God t0 test bis P atien ce and 

annoy Mm hm behaviour at t™es was bad enough to 
annoy him, but—forgiving as he was—he would but 

gently remonstrate with us. Indeed he would snend 

b ™ rs f V + n Pl ? ining the smaIlest thin g s to us We some 
Suable time which could otherwise be utilized for morp 

a he U at ,i r POr ,l ant work - But w hat would have been 

a headache for others seemed to be a pastime with him 
Prattet U hao g i„ th «L tOUr we , stayed for a time at the Khadi 

k3«Is3? H-™ 

said nothing at the momen? S ," 0 ?/ front of him - He 

was over and told me that Khl ° a ,, e ' v me after the prayer 
his side when my friends ram ? hab w ? s als0 sitting by 

not right of ttemto bow to him , See h j m ’ that i* was 

a Wh h!nTto r 1 sS ffl^a 

and as 

friends, a few months^efore th? fS f T?o ny wit h some 

1948, at Bhangi Colony Dell ?? Ul + 3 ° th of January > 
ance on students’ problems \Vp f de f to f ek his ^id- 

dents. He said tlSZ^Si^lNational Union of Stu- 
we should not expect much Tf1 Very good > but that 
were interested more in pyni!v P ° r *? r 11 becau se people 

y; that, however, he said shoiidlot def Udent / P^al- 

ad. Whether you a keep one thta g in ™ind," he add® 

lower the standard of yonr'UP ° r , not ’ you mus t never 

accommodating other?’ 7 Principles for the sake of 

Bombay, 

10-10-1948. 
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Gopinath Bardoloi 

^ ANDHIJI first came to Assam in August 1921 when 

Dtstrkt^Congress Committee, f and natural^! 
secured a place of P re< ~, e ibe the t h r iH and the ecstacy 

not to touch his feet but I accompa „ ie d by Maulana 
ground he trod upon. -y A H Sobhani. He stayed 

* t ^ ^ j ^ ^ 1 \e Shri Tarunram Plfookan, his greatest lieu- 

"fn Assam and one of the foremost leaders of the 

non-cooperation movement. cap . He 

Sffi so £ |p e 53- "d SSts 

about it was that he could itake an averag ^ T F well 

apple (weighing not kss fleeting the implements 

and products of cottage 1 . an J’^w pleased he was to 
spun and handwoven cloth, and how ^ gpotless 

find that the ladies ofAss addressed a meeting of 

white and natural colour^ He addiessea ^ ^ 

then, 1 before^ which a big 

•Tc.« r°ST “ met the European 
planters at Dibrugarh. 

Being under the domination^ ^European^anh 

repression on a very wd foun l d ’themselves behind prison 

all the leaders of As. on a vigoro us temperance 

bars, ostensibly lor ca y is b excise revenue of 

Esssksi ssSjSJas n 

ai& - in 
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the meantime, I was told that I and two other friends 
should go to Ahmedabad, where the annual session of the 
Congress would be held. We were to meet Gandhiji and 
apprise him of the situation in Assam and carry back his 
instructions for the workers. Friends accompanying me 
elected me as their spokesman, and in the temporary hut 
erected for Gandhiji on the Congress grounds, I had the 
opportunity of sitting for long hours with him and seeing 
him at work. The Congress Working Committee, it 
might be remembered, made him the sole executive 
authority of the Congress. It was indeed a marvel to 
me, then, how any human being could work for twenty 
hours a day over subjects which shaped the destiny of 
the country; and this strain, I understood, continued for 
weeks and months. Although not a member of the 
Working Committee, I was called to these small meetings 
sometimes early at 4 o’clock in the morning and had to 
leave them at 12 o’clock at night, with only just the 
intervals of meals. Gandhiji had discarded his normal 
dress in the meanwhile and had taken to the loin cloth. 
With a handspun and hand woven rug wrapped round 
him, he was found sitting with his legs folded, his body 
erect like a sadhu—now discussing momentous issues, 

sac b .^ e re * ease °f the Ali Brothers, a compromise with 
the British Government by withdrawal of the non¬ 
cooperation movement, etc., and at other times dictating 
and correcting notes for the press and so on. To me he 

f “f, message that the purport of the speeches, for 
which Shn Phookan and others had been arrested and 
convicted, should be reduced to writing, and workers 
rom a hundred platforms should read them and court 
imprisonment; that we should not relax picketing before 
liquor and opium shops, if we had volunteers who could 

cn™ i!?- n0 .u' V10lent under t he greatest provocation. We 
nouid m this manner continue to court imprisonment till 

me Hiaf .y? rker was left out. He further impressed on 
me that if, by our non-violent determination, we happened 

to provoke the police forces to shoot and kill us the 
ifS r uW ? n „ the more be 0 “s. 1 could not convey 

as I^reache’d Assam W ' W ° r ^ erS ’ “ 1 ™ S arrested as 

next time I met him was in December 192f> 
when he attended the Congress session held on the bank’ 
of the Brahmaputra at Pandu. His hut was only a few 
yards from the steep bank, and the December cold wind 

blew against it. He, like all of us in the camps and out 



side, was shocked to hear of the assassination of Swami 
Shraddhanandji, which rendered the whole proceedings 
of the Congress dismal. To add to this, a biting gale be¬ 
gan to blow in all fury, followed by bitter cold showers 
of rain, which did not permit the proceedings of the Con¬ 
gress to be carried on beyond the second day. 

I had the chance of meeting him again at Gauhati in 
1934, at the place of Dr. H. K. Das. He had come here to 
study the condition of the Harijans in Assam and to raise 
funds for their uplift. He found, somewhat to his satis¬ 
faction, that the evil of untouchability did not prevail here 
to the same extent as it did in other parts of India; but 
he was pained to see how the city fathers of Gauhati 
treated their scavengers. He received an address from 
the Gauhati Municipality, and expressed his desire to ins¬ 
pect the quarters provided for the municipal scavengers. 
The then Chairman of the Municipal Board sent me to 
deputise for him. I had to bear the brunt of Gandhijrs 
censure at the time of the inspection, which extended 
even to the cooking pots of the inmates. Thank God, I 
was elected the Chairman only a few months later, and 
almost our first act was to build new quarters for these 
servants of the Municipality on a better site. 

During this visit he also called the workers of Hin¬ 
dustani Prachar—only a few of us—to a private meeting 
1 spoke to him about our difficulties. Then he gave us a 
bit of his mind. He said that there was little utility for a 
Samiti whose purpose would be anything else but to teach 
Hindustani to non-Hindustani-speaking people. If funds 
for such a purpose were not available, we should close 
down the show. As regards teachers, he said that the 
stage for getting teachers from outside was already over, 
and that it was time to send Assamese young men to get 
training in Hindustani elsewhere and utilize their services 
in the prachar work. T may add here that, after this, we 
began to send out yearly a small number of teachers from 
Assam to receive their training in Wardha. 

An irony of fate drove me to be a member of the 
Assam Legislative Assembly in 1936, and I found myself 
elected as the leader of the Congress Party in the Assam 
Legislature in 1937, only with 31 members in a house of 
108. T had nothing to do with the shaping of the Con¬ 
gress decision, under Gandhiji’s advice, in favour of ac¬ 
ceptance of office. I did not yet know what was his own 
view regarding coalition ministries, although I knew 
something about the inner controversy that took place 
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later on among the members of the Working Committee 
c uring the presidentship of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
m 1J38—the President himself being strongly in favour 
o such coalitions. I did not feel very happy about a 
Government which had to rely for its existence on factors 
other than solid Congress discipline. In the meanwhile 
however, the Muslim League Cabinet in Assam resigned’ 
on the passing of a no-confidence motion against the Gov- 

to rn ^cent m n| eptemb u ’ 193 u 8> The °PP° siti on had either 
to accept office or allow the Ministry to continue We 

informed both the President and Maulana Azad to'come 
Sefv tn tpn S ;n T £ e f ° rmer came and asked me imme ' 

trv and T lp h a^ ve ^ n0r .? at 1 would form the Minis- 

try, and I obeyed the President. 


After the assumption of office, we were there only for 
1 ° months before we were directed to resign on the war 
issue. A number of leaders from Sylhet urged the Work- 
Oom^jttee and Gandhiji against such a step. But we 
followed the lead given by the Working Committee and 
resigned in November, 1939. Within a year came the in¬ 
dividual satyagraha. This time almost" the entire body 
of members from Sylhet as also the other members 6f 

Assam°affreed thaf th 0t ? er l 5? n Con gress members of 

ght the Muslim League Ministry who continued onen 
Muslim tm% a Ss ToX B^, % 

ssaz r„ S 

met GandhirtaZt^ef SS ah ?yr ent t0 Wa l dha . 

the necessity of rSsUnfu ftovernment in Assam and 

legislature; but I added that If t We 7 eTe m the 

was an all-India one the fdim p ? °b satyagraha 
Committee and the Conm-Pec ™ an3 u Prov incial Congress 
had decided to join it Shri J^embers of the Assembly 

all his arguments against satvaerSSf^ M A ukherjee used 

surprised me most wls that the Z A SSam - W** 

expressed himself personally against onr^ Satyagraha 

movement. He, however, 



decision rested with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Pre¬ 
sident, and that since he was coming to Wardha next day, 
we should first, meet him and explain to him the position 
and then we could meet Gandhiji again with the Presi¬ 
dent at 3 p.m. the next day. I explained to Maulana 
Saheb our point of view, and so did our friends from the 
Surma Valley. In the afternoon we met Gandhiji and 
the Maulana together. The danger of an unopposed 
Muslim League Government in Assam was again stressed 
with great emphasis; but the Maulana told Gandhiji that 
an exception against satyagraha was already made in the 
case of Sind, and that, if another province was to be ex¬ 
empted, the object of an all-India action would indeed be 
frustrated. He sympathised with the difficulties of Assam, 
and repeated that the British Power would soon have tc 
bend, when the first thing he would do would be to take 
up the case of Assam. Gandhiji fixed his gaze on me just 
for two seconds, but I had already given my opinion to 
the Maulana in the morning. In a second or two he 
said: “You have to follow the President of the Congress, 
and we did follow him. I have narrated this incident at 
such length because of a subsequent reference by him 
to this decision. Seven years later I happened to con- 
suit him on another matter which I shall refer to later 
on—when he told me that I must have the strength to 
fight any wrong against anybody, even if it were the 
Working Committee of the Congress. He said it was a 
mistake on my part to have yielded on the issue: mention¬ 
ed above. 1 was surprised to find how he could store up 
'such details in his mind for seven long years. 


In December 1940 I was imprisoned for a year for 
offering satyagraha along with a number of co-workers; 
but our life this time was made very much easier by the 
jail authorities. Apparently Gandhiji took interest in all 
the satyagrahi prisoners and became, as it were a sort o 
monitor to us. He imposed on us duties which the ] ail °i 
did not for, in January 1941, Shri Mahadev Desai wanted 
me to write to Bapuji to tell him how we were passing our 
time in jail; and T wrote to him more than once to tell 
him that some of us were working at the rate of 14 to It) 
hours a day with 4 to 5 hours given to spinning, 
to him how some of us, who had beeri indifferent spin¬ 
ners, became adepts in a short time. Not knowing 
he had explained in his And sale ti Yoga (translation o^ 

Gita with a commentary) T wrote to him for his opinion 
in the matter. By way of reply he sent me a copy oi tne 
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Sltadev De£i. nSlati0n ° f AnisM Yo,Jtt throu 8 h Shri 
fh „ 1“ 1 contemplated on Gandhiji's tenet about 

the equality of religions, and I felt that 1 should try to 
bring it home to the youthful minds by writing in Assa- 

°" the lives of avatdrs and Prophets like 
Rama, Buddha, Christ and Mahomed. I sought Gandhiii^ 

permission to write also his life, not only to explain how 
he interpreted the equality of religions, but also to prove 
that Ins method of action was like that of the prophets 
of old. He wrote to me in reply: “You will offend all 
orthodoxy by bracketing me with the avatdrs and pro¬ 
phets, and I think rightly. You cannot write of a living 
man in the same way as of the dead, who by common 

consent have been acclaimed as Great Teachers ” It wa” 
only when I again explained to him the object of writing 

this self-appointed task is still unfinished. y 1 

I was released from jail prematurely, on account of 

As y semblv’haVnof’ T* AU in ^ Assam 

ssSys? asfs ssr ass* 

“vi j n u ir t rr 93 

diately suspended and that ZL VI! ^ bhould be imme- 
March 1942 that tvm w i • P^P^ e * ft was probably in 

to India through the r6 a dy begun ‘heir trek 

India leaving many of Vim Va and „y allcys of Eastern 

Sena of Ass!m wls wS orelm^d 7 Way the Shanti 

relief to their unfortunate compatriots ^ SUCC ° Ur and 

I fin^ e p n erson more 1 M&S ?L% at 1 ™’ never did 
could see that some mthe British rule, and I 


wrote 


• —~ uii, cauj 

June, when 



to 
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he distinctly said that I was to feel and act like a man in 
the fullest state of independence, and that all Congress¬ 
men should feel and act likewise. I met him again on 
the morning of the fateful ‘Quit India’ resolution at Birla 
House in Bombay. I could not fully inform him about 
things in Assam for want of time. 

He was released from the Agakhan Palace in May, 
1944. I had been released in January. 1944, also on 
grounds of ill-health, but was yet an internee. The 
change from the world that I had left in 1942 to the one 
to which I was brought out in 1944, was so great that I 
felt sorely disconsolate. This part of the country had 
become a big theatre of war. Innumerable military con¬ 
voys and special trains passed through the villages and 
towns of Assam causing innumerable accidents and many 
deaths. Numberless wounded and dying persons were 
being brought by special trains from Manipur and Burma 
fronts to the steamers, many to find rest from their 
agonies on the wide breast of the Brahmaputra. Exag¬ 
gerated tales of debauchery, rape and murder by the 
soldiers were being given undue currency, and the morale 
of the people in some places was worsened by the forcible 
requisition and occupation of lands and houses of the 
villagers. Amongst the people of the province itself, the 
population of which increased by several lakhs, sordid 
and base instincts appeared to be the ruling motive in 
not a few; and moral courage and man’s capacity to fight 
evils appeared to me to be a thing of the past. In this 
mental anguish, I approached Gandhiji for advice. I wrote 
long letters and sent a few of them through my young 
friend, Shri Mahendra Mohan Chaudhury, who had also 
come out of jail a short while ago. Gandhiji himself was 
very anxious to hear about the situation in Assam. 

In one of the letters he wrote in reply to the query of 
some of our underground workers sent through me as to 
whether the women of Assam could use knives and dag¬ 
gers to save their honour, his unequivocal reply was that 

they could and they should. 

In the meantime, the Muslim League Ministry, which 
was installed in August, 1942, caused the worst harm to 
the people of the land and the graziers in particular, t>y 
filling almost all the vacant places with Muslim immi¬ 
grants. The demand from a large section of the people 
of Assam was that, if the Congress party members wt*e 

to enjoy their holiday in jail, they had better resign their 

seats in the legislature, leaving others to fight out tne 
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B ? en “ e - 1 bought they were right, and that no evils 
should be allowed to go unchallenged. Gandhiji was 

approached for advice, and he asked us to go to the 

Assembly and fight against whatever we considered to be 
wrong. 

In December, 1945, he decided to go to Bengal. I 
thought I would seek this opportunity to bring him to 
Assam also; and when he agreed to come, the jov of the 
people knew no bounds. He had written to me "that he 
could serve Assam best by remaining at one place just 
as he was doing for Bengal from the Khadi Pratisthan 
at Sodepur. 'We therefore decided that he should stay 
at Gauhati. We made a small bamboo hut of mat and 
thatch on the land of Dr. H. K. Das, at Sarania on the 
outskirts of the town. On his way to Gauhati in January, 
1946, Gandhiji visited the silk weaving demonstration at 
bualkuchi on the sands of the Brahmaputra. Here a 

s w!!? 0f + u en th ° usand men and women sang Ramdhun 
along with members of Gandhiji’s own party. 

While here, he had his daily morning walk, and 
the rustics—boys and girls, Muslims and tribal people 

^r U He W mPt y n he Ji de ° f , the villa S e P ath to see him 
P ’ me ^ and addressed all the Congress workers 

rom different parts of Assam. He spoke to them on thpir 

set?lS S i bditi f S in connection with constructive work. He 
settled a controversy about Hindi and Hindustani which 

interesSTiJfth? 6 °L the Con S ressmen and others 

even h V T 11 ^ ab ° Ut Hmdustani - I should try to follow it 
even if I were m a minority of one. Every afternoon 

where !n n Semhi had rs with Ramdl ™ni in the town 

speeches ’ nd heard m ra P‘ sil ®ce th ^ after-prayer 

fonnH U tln+ g r at surpri , se awaited me one evening when I 

• irsr jS 

Srint H? Js d a S0 written sometb ing in the Assamese f 

s s.gfe rr sj e s d the hu f ;“ 

guages. I wa? “old th a P h?wa s tea™ w S n ° f la n- 
pur in the same wav. e was earning Bengali at Sode- 
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When the time for him to leave Assam arrived 
it was decided to have a thirty hours’ trip by a steamer 
up to Dhubri, from where he would take a train. We 
chartered a steamer, but he would not like to board it: 
he suggested to me that he and his party should be allow¬ 
ed to pay the fares for this trip. It was only after some 
persuasion by Satisbabu and myself that he agreed tc 
come. We had prayers on board the steamer which was 
quite spacious, and we all were so near him. We had a 
most glorious sunset one evening. The entire western 
sky was all crimson, and in the midst of it the radiant orb 
itself a red ball, was sinking on the wide breast of the 
Brahmaputra. He came out of the cabin, and stood 
for about two minutes witnessing the glory of the scene. 
I am sure he vastly enjoyed it. Then he turned to me 
and said he had seen such sunsets on the sea only. On 
the way we stopped only at Goalpara, and the same night 
at 10 p.m. he left Assam never to come back again. 

The Cabinet Mission came and gave us Grouping of 
the Provinces as part of their Plan, and Assam was to join 
Group C. I heard the announcement as it was communi¬ 
cated through the radio on the night of 16th May, while 
I was on my way to attend a conference at Delhi. I got 
extremely worried and could not sleep the whole night, 
visualising the likely evils of the arrangement. Shri 
Baidyanath Mukherjee, a Minister of our Cabinet, accom¬ 
panied me; and our first task immediately on arrival at 
Delhi was to knock at the gate of every member of the 
Working Committee—all of whom, excepting the Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, seemed to accept the arrangement. 
It took me long to apprise them of the difficult circum¬ 
stances of the province and its multifarious problems. I 
pointed out the grave injustice to a province with 9 votes 
being subjected to another province with 8 times as many 
votes to determine her future. But the reply that I gene¬ 
rally received was that we should have nothing to fear as 
we could go out of the Grouping, if it was found t a 
Assam was being subjected to wrongs in the Sections, l 
will not try to repeat what discussions I had with 
leaders and how distracted I felt in those days over this 
question. In this state of mind I went to Gandhiji ana 
placed my views before him. I told him that the futur 
that I was contemplating, for the people of Assam in ^ 
charge of my responsibilities, would be rendered _t <> 
roughly impossible if Grouping was accepted. (S i- 
Baidyanath Mukherjee was present with me all the time, 



u.nd he told me afterwards that, from the manner in which 
hSW my Ca l e belore hirp - Gandhiji was iustified in 

^ k ‘! the manner he did., Gandhiji queried, 

That w * r t me , ? I ? Is ; er of a P rovin ce. and was it in 

hwh r fV tk VOU d dl - st ' har ^ the responsibilities of my 

, P ‘ ■ here was no reason to be impatient or to 

UiniimC, W' H * r Ti ntd ,hM 1 'he Prime 

'• d pi ounce. and that nobody could force any¬ 
thing on my province against my wishes. I then told 
him dbom the reaction oi the members of the Working 

r 'X) n ! l, r : ; Ul he lol,i l me Ihat the Working Committee 

Its detriment. Therefore, it I thuueht that ft W™rave 
wrong to my province. 1 should fight it out and not yield 

vnnlV JMV ' tol<] me lhat the Working Com nut tee 

W " " Ky ^ ™ -ttitudenotefn' 

d.W-ed lor his blessings which. I felt, he gave with all U 
hunt. Cdine out ot his camp in the Bhangi Colony in 
Nrw Delhi, not only relieved of much of mv anxiety^hm 

' ni, .' n ulso - ln,] ee(l it was on account of the in 
iiHon of this spirit that 1 felt myself equal to fighting out 

s ( n against the machination of the Muslim I pL, )t 
, ;!' ,ni ' ue ' ln th e party deliberations of the memffem 
Iflhv .'CC fo H ,W: m " ly w m the mem 

''Gel thai "^ , fo™' i wmdftfti^S l°^>n 

the Ugly alterna iy ! nf ; h Was ljein S ,h rown to 

I,ringing rum t mv , ' :i( ' ce l Hln - the plan and 

the Constituent \s<cmh]v and'th! C breakln * awa >' from 

tuentvlna- war m rr' aml a (lul >' l <> me all these 
kght. and the conclusion at InTuV^T'' ^ ! 10U1 ' t0 seek 

C,n,lh O Oan.lhiji sl.v t ..v<sam W3K t,,a ' 

h.iihhC;;",;^ 1 ', z'z’Tt T“ ,k,v ,m iu 

tn the Mudun-ravaged village o v i l ' > r " ,nmuna]i sn: 

- . 
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and Sliri Bijay Bhagti with a letter from me asking for his 
directions. I do not want to quote anything from the 
letter; it was only a plaintive appeal for direction to me. 
But immediately came the reply, in the same strain as in 
his last conversation, viz. that I should stand firm and not 
yield. He reiterated that nobody could help me if I 
yielded, but that if I refused to agree, nobody could force 
anything on an unwilling people. The letter was pub¬ 
lished soon after this. I did not know how it was done; 
but it had a tremendous effect, and my attitude was fully 
vindicated. 

A week or two later, I myself travelled to his place— 
a village six miles from Kazirkhil where Satisbabu was 
staying in the midst of ruins created by the evil spirit in 
man. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Acharya Kripalani, 
the Congress President, had also gone there the same day. 
Thakkar Bapa was lying ill in a corner of the house where 
I met Gandhiji. He expressed genuine pleasure at seeing 
me, and said that he had already said what he had to say 
in the matter, and that I should not have taken the trou¬ 
ble to go over there. Then by the way he asked me how 
it was that the letter was published in the Press, and— 
laughing all the time—said in Hindustani: “Not that I 
would not publish a letter which I wrote in private; but 
there were certain unpleasant references which might as 
well have not been published. I said I did not know who 
did so, and added that, looking to the press message, it 
appeared to have gone from Chaumohani. Just then 
Panditji appeared with certain drafts—I do not know if 
they were not connected with the subject of Grouping 
itself. I explained to him that I had gone to “canvass” 
Bapu’s support, and after a peal of laughter from Bapu, 
T left the place. Coming and going back I walked about 
0 miles that day. I remember that, on that day also, T 
was accompanied by Shri Baidyanath Mukherjee. I re¬ 
member the fatigue T felt. But both while going and 
coming back, T was thinking all the way what an ocean 
of love-force Gandhiji must have in him to make him 
walk nearly that distance almost every day. 

Sometime in 1047 T met Gandhiji again. The divi¬ 
sion of India had been agreed upon, and referendums in 
Sylhet and the N.W.F.P. were also over in favour of the 
Muslim League. Murder, arson, loot and rape— each 
community trying to outdo the other in the two Pun jabs 
—had begun on a scale never dreamt of. The Boundary 
Commission had not vet finished its work. Judges ap- 
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ha4‘ a leSr “asi gentlemen and ladies 

meet Lord Moumbatten and m” jS. lerion ^ ‘° 

CommLTon'wSild^bf ^ spike t^Pa 1 ° 0t ° f ^ s 

hete 1k i ed me„ e ttoS ee to L hto M ° s Un ‘ batt “ >«hta fte 

Goalpara come under theLir,?l? USS f 0 I 1 i. COU d Cac har and 
mission, and I requested ST, of ,, th « Boundary Com- 

ing, it would\Tbrpr“ner he fo?S t °„ f a - judidal P^eed- 

tion; but he added thaftlL tl h t0 glve a clear direc- 

they could not Tnclude he twn W f e S ° obvi °us that 
me whether I knewoft°, dl ?"ft u Then he asked 

Sylhet. I said a large part of SvlL hlg ? e f altitude m 
and I knew of no place whipp yIhet i^ a t below sea level 
hundred feet. Then he took Was > gher than 2 to 4 
out Shillong and the lower Sone ?"? £! ap and P° inted 
asked me if these areas^ were ?fp a °lte haSi T Hi,ls ' Ha 

were m Khasi and Jafntia Hills whk-’h that these areas 

this enquiry then. In the meanS?^ S?, e sub J ect of 

had interviewed Mr Liannai at L the Khasi friends 
Pakistan. Next day‘it sudden lv and ? her Ieaders of 
Mountbatten’s enquiry wa s "of “ OTrred »e if Lord 
with these moves and interviews’ f" 7 Way connect ed 

his loving sympathy ? It t as ,3 rem + ° Ved them with 
was sitting in his usual seat 19 ^ 7, . 1 and Ga ndhiji 

troubles. But before I finished^s£d? FA™ 
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all about your attitude regarding the separation of Sylhet. 
Why did you agree to the referendum?” I told him that 
I was no party to it. Immediately came the retort: “Can 
anything happen in a province without its Prime Minis¬ 
ter becoming a party to it?” I then told him all I knew: 
how' Lord Mountbatten, at a lunch to which I was invit- 
ed, said that he presumed I was indifferent about Sylhet 
going to Pakistan. I told him, however, that while it was 
true that a large number of the people in the Assam 
Valley wanted Sylhet to be separated, and at one time 
even the Hindus of Sylhet had the same wish, Congress¬ 
men of both the places wanted to live together, as they 
fought a common fight for about thirty years. I told him 
also how Lord Mountbatten met the leader of Sylhet, the 
then Home Minister in our Cabinet, Shri Basanta Kumar 
Das, the same evening at a garden party, and how the 
latter agreed to the referendum, and how the Working 
Committee of the Congress endorsed it. I then put to 
him: “How can I fight the Working Committee?” He 
answered rather firmly: “Did I not tell you that you 
should be prepared to fight any wrong? Why did you not 
do so? Seven years ago you made a mistake in adopting 
satyagraha and in trying to follow the Working Com¬ 
mittee.” Then referring to the subject under discussion 
he said: “I can do little for you; you may better go to the 
Sardar.” I said: “t shall surely go to him; but, Bapu, 
you must do something.” He said as if he was thinking 
aloud: “Once you agree to an evil, you do not know where 
it will lead you.” I sat mute for S to 10 minutes while 
he was talking to himself and partially to Rajkumariji. 
I read in his face a bitterness and a despair which, during 
the course of 25 years’ experience, I had never seen be¬ 
fore. He spoke in a very low tone: “I am a man not 
given to suspicion, much less do I act on .suspicion. But 
looking at things around me, I feel suspicious of even the 
best actions of the Britisher.” Then he became silent. 
T once more repeated: “Bapu, will you not do anything 
for me?” He said again: “Go to the Sardar.” I obeyed 
him and went to the Sardar the next morning. I express¬ 
ed to him my doubts and fears in the same way as I had 
done to Bapuji; but he said that I was wrong in my 
suspicions, and that, if I felt so strongly, I should have 
spoken to him earlier. I came back with the impression 
that he considered my fears to be groundless. 


And verily they were! 
gave a party at the Imperial 


The next evening Sardarji 
Hotel to the Rulers of the 
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'* -O. l»l y^f 

Wy, te to“ i^LTSlorl Z the Constituent Assem- 
colleagues in the Cabinet thf p M ° Untbatten and all his 
many others. I had onlv beenrefers °f Provinces and 

the subject: “You J see Bardolo? th! any introduction of 
understanding....” But bv ?bn\ t Y as a clear ™s- 

stand him, an Aide-de-Camn of thTv- 1 began to under ‘ 

talk to me. I went w?tb 3xcelIency would like to 
about to take a seat near by- w I and was 

* sa *h. '‘On the day I raetym i ^,J as occupying. He 
certain things which were yet ennfi/ 0 ^' 6 f plain to you 
speak to you now. You see ?ir confideia tial, but I can 

norship of East Bengal. He hasTbrf ??? ed the Gover- 

to know from me if there lte ’ ^ e> therefore, wanted 
altitude in East Bengal wbp aS if ny cocder place of higher 

children. He had S Z« TG he could ^P his K 

and who could give better in'fnr 001 ?- when you came hr 
gal and Sylhet than you’ i S 10n about East Ben- 

J?° Ugbt th ? 1 was thinking of Medina £ nd you P oss ^ly 

S\ big f pinch to “Va P rm e ” With thaf he* 

could be further from mi +u As ^° u know now, nothin? 

(/ hn^’ but g0 and tell him a?that sha11 ^te to 

°n? n rTf? es an * eireumsSes'Tlv l in the «tr“ 

St I had been subject pni tn , ^ ^ which we were liv 

aa,Bj;saraf Bj? r•“«“ 

tt was in the r 

Period that I perceived thJ° me of m Y visits during thi* 
:s;«0 wants £&* of those m„“ “ d s «£ 

cirr r tea " ^ of a dart * 

hew province. But* ifa^ £ £ 

j great sorrow that 



forces of disruption took possession of the minds of some 
people more than they had possibly done ever before. 
Selfishness of the worst type seemed to take possession of 
men. from which even some Congressmen did not seem 
to escape. In this province the aftermath of the transfer 
of Sylhet and the attendant evils of the transfer of poor 
clerks rendered the political situation bitter, and not a 
few letters were received by me threatening my murder 
by an unknown hand. I felt perplexed as to what would 
be the best way to fight these evils—whether by remain¬ 
ing in office or by going out of it; and I wrote a lengthy 
letter to Bapuji. After a long interval he wrote back to 
say that while the conclusion arrived at by me was quite 
correct (my desire to resign), he would not hazard any 
advice, as it would amount to a blind man leading the 
blind, and he asked me to approach Kakasaheb for advice. 
But what he wrote to me in the end of the letter is of 
importance. He said: “Set apart some time even’ 
morning and pray.” 

The last time that I saw him was during his fast at 
Birla House for the pacification of the communal feelings 
that were creating a wave of crimes in Delhi itself. It 
was 2 o’clock when I arrived at Birla House and directly 
went to the yard where Gandhiji was lying on a cot in 
the sun. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was discussing with 
him the conditions under which he would be prepared to 
break his fast. I went and caught hold of his feet for a 
few seconds and kept standing near his legs for about ten 
minutes while the conversation was going on. He only 
smiled at me. T had a full opportunity of studying his 
face and the pose in which he lay on the cot. He was 
speaking in low but distinct tones with the usual em¬ 
phasis. He had the Burma hat given to him by Thakin 
Nu on his head, and his whole face was aglow with a 
radiance that I had not. seen in him for several months. 
He was protected from the western sun by Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar and some other ladies. But. nobody could miss 
the beaming happiness that was radiating from his face. 
Every moment of the talk, however, made me anxious 
about his condition—it was the seventh day of his fast; 
and I decided not to speak anything, although I came 
with a determination to ask him to break the fast. Imme¬ 
diately after the Maulana had finished, he beckoned me 
to his side, with a smile which will linger in my memory 
for the rest of my life. I took one step towards him, and 
told him that I had nothing to say, and with a namaskar 



left his side to the place where the Maulana was talking 
with Dr. Nayyar and others. I did not listen to the con 
versation; but all the time I was contemplating on Bapu’s 
fast and the duty it imposed on us. p 

t L T ittle J imagine then that it was the last time 
that I would have the chance of meeting him. Today 

1 feel an agony in my heart when I remember that I did 

g° near him even when he beckoned me, although I 
<hd so from the tenderest of feelings in me. S 

Shillong, 

14-10-1948. 


TWO LITTLE TALKS 
Syed Abdullah Brelvi 

riSfhr^ privilege of having had intimate talks 
with. Gandhiji on many occasions. I shall refer only 

, t S° interviews with him, because they bring into 

Agakhan ! L the mterview 1 had with him in the 

on his21-dav faW Zt aS ? pris ? ner he had embarked 
SL - • a ? fast When I asked for permission to see 



him during the early day 
would be able to ask him 


see him hTcondition qUestions; bu t when I did 

.rs:: 

hta '^Tc be fev^ftat he° U w ho ha h Ve /S S? JemS 

itself, could ever count^nl j ence more than life 

kind. It hurt him deenl vl hi, ^ condone violence of any 

opportunity hlS b^n llven ‘? e Con ^, no 

charges. This agony, as well as the effect of tta fL” 1086 ' 
writ large on his fare __Jr , f nect °t tne fast, was 

his characteristic smile When^r afth sal . utation with 

‘“at 1 ? sSSE'rS 

nothing to tell him, adding L/l haS ateady’Tarm^ 
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friends who had ^ ^ ^ > , . __ ._ i 

closed his eyes and, though for half a minute he remained 

silent I could sense that he was making a great effort to 

speak’ Then he began speaking in whispers and, as he 

snoke his voice grew more and more audible. Yes^ he 

said “but I had not completed what I wanted to say. He 

added that he could never approve of violence, but he did 

not wish to criticise or condemn those who were reported 

to have resorted to it, until he had studied all facts. H he 

had not been arrested, he said, he would have carried on 

negotiations with the Viceroy for a settlement and, if he 

had been compelled to start a mass movement, he would 

never have permitted violence of any kind. His ^tention 

highest pitch of non-violence yet reached m history. The , 

earnest and touching tone, that before his arrest the 

question was nearest to his heart, and that he 

mined to do all he could to have it settled, and had decided 

to go to Mr. Jinnah even if the latter did not give him an 

appointment. 

The second interview was the last one I had with him. 
Tt took ollce in Birla House, New Delhi, exactly a week 
before his assassination. He had, only a few days before 
this interview, ended his last memorable and successful 
fast on behalf of Muslims. Encomiums had been shower¬ 
ed on him from all parts of the world. After some minutes 

£^ b Europe nd Imericl, P and suggested that, now that 

they were in need of his message of non-violence. H 
uiey we ^ would soon like to go 

to^e counWes but ttot irnmediately his place was in 

Pakistan where he would go on a mission of peace, if the 
Qaid-e-Azam gave him the necessary permission. 


Bombay, 

12-11-1948. 




GANDHIJI AND PACIFISM 
H. Runham Brown 


T WENTYFIVE years ago I received my first letter 

from Mahatma Gandhi. For the next ten years a 
few letters were exchanged, all with reference to 
the theory of pacifism and the War Resisters’ Inter¬ 
national in particular. I formed the opinion that Gandhiji 
felt that he had taken upon himself so great a job in cham¬ 
pioning India’s independence and by leading that struggle 
tor freedom by the new and novel method of non-violent 

n ??~ coo P eraRon ’ that the rest of the world must take care 
of itself so far as he was concerned. No doubt he believed 

that ,^ exam P le of success in India by non-violent means 
would do more to help the world towards a new way of 

nfe than by his tiying to lead a world-wide movement in 
which India could only play a minor part. 

It was not until Gandhiji came to England in the 
'a, i, 1 931 t0 , attend the Round Tab >e Conference 

a luncheon given m his honour; a rather incongruous way, 

Mahat™’ 3 mai ! W j th SUCh frU S al habits as the 

ahatma. When I was introduced I hardly expected him 

to remember even my name, but he turned with a smile 
national/^ yeS: 1 kn ° W the War Resisters ’ Inter- 

A few days later we had a private meeting. I sat in 
farv MrDra' 11 S 6 Slde °! the n firepIace - whil st his secre- 

. hl M rth T? ug . spmnin g- Conversation was largely bet¬ 
ween Mr. Desai and myself. Gandhiji appeared for some 

time to be hardly interested, and went steadily on with his 

I began to feel that perhaps I wal TorYnJ him 

his wheel fo/a momfiitlie^ked^a^took ovTjhf 

bL “ 

I am n at that time ' 

stranp-p nlH a*/ of Britishers saw only a 

blanket wrapped round his shoulders i White 
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India knowing that he had a long road and a hard road 
hefore him He wrote now and again, and I remember a 
sentence hi one letter in particular: “If but one man couW 
live the highest type of love,, it would be sufficien 

neutralise the hate of millions. 

Tt was a great honour to have the co-operation ol 

Gandhi,? and hi friendship. In .I9S 

Safcoiereicfi ^Miss Slade 

W3S ^tnip disdnle of Gandhi. I remember after the Con- 
Te^rmaHnT'the' Sr hours' journey by train from 

Vienna to in tge 

W" fSn e d"1he platLm and 
were breaking the furniture I stoodtor a shorty . e, 

,r ° m moment and w“h"n walked quietly on 

in a moment, an Almost immediately he 

to the platform an j f e q to the floor, and his 

was knocked over the meeting. 

friends carried him ou , n J t h fe a r resulting as it appeared 

in complete failure, ma P p ti ^ wou ](j have done, 
on the people of Graz than wrmeang w hg had ^ 

'hrdriviTHi^ac?i?iHhe%^ was done. 

Gandhiji was unhke other satafe f e was a pract.c^ 

statesman of the worid- Weals ^ thej ^ ^ ^ 

long correspondence e Secre tary, and Russia’s 

greatest pacifist and anarchist «here benigno^ ^ ^ 

between Russia ™d Ind • was te lling Gandhiji 

respondence, and 1 niu. , ,, j think the mis- 

that he* “*S ^ P w"o much due to the fad. 
taken idea of the Russia cinwlv to his pacifist com 

that Gandhiji had come . ^ t because of cer- 

tain things that the Mahatma had sa.d orjntte carnal 

r - sayings 
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like this were quite incomprehensible to Vladimir 
TchertkofT. To him pacifism was a great religious faith - 
nothing could shift him. It seemed to me that the 
Mahatma never placed his faith in any fixed creed or 
dogma. All his life he was experimenting with Truth, 
searching for it, and he often said that he had stumbled 
on the way. But to him theories were experiments in 
the search to find that true way of life, and if any man 
found it—Mahatma Gandhi did. 

Enfield. 

18 - 10 - 1948 . 


HIS WAY TO UNITY 
Atulananda Chakrabarti 


I T was in the winter of 1934 that I first came into con¬ 
tact with Gandhiji. He was at Patna in connection 
with the Bihar earthquake relief. I had just brought 
out my first book on cultural fellowship. I met him by 
appointment and tried falteringly to introduce myself. He 
listened to me while concluding his meal with his wooden 
spoon. I was encouraged to present him a copy of my 
book. As he started glancing through it I held my breath 
in suspense. He looked up at me with a bright kindliness 
and said: “You seem to be a great Sanskrit scholar!” I 
said I was only an industrious student. He went on turn¬ 
ing the pages, and observed: “A book of this kind may 
well have its own merit, but as an endeavour at unity a 
book, however well written, makes but little contribution. 
Unity is bound to come, but it will come only through con¬ 
crete service. My heart sank at this opinion, coming 
soon after an indulgent beginning. I began groping for 
a reply. He viewed me with sympathy, and repeated that 
what he was giving was not a literary estimate. His con¬ 
cern was how far it would help the cause of unity. He 
feared that books would serve little useful purpose. 


t ., \ sou §ht leave to explain, if there was time. I was 
told I could I pleaded at length. Gandhiji heard me 
patiently. When I finished, he said: “I have heard you. 

do not see anything in your story to change my view 
MTiat is wanted is service and not books. I like much of 
what you have been trying to do in the villages." 
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His advice was lost. 1 kept on living in libraries 
There was little inclination to return to my work on the 
milage front. In the summer of 1937 I wrote to Gandhiji 
a rather long letter, explaining my project of an organizec 
effort at unity through cultural fellowship. A post-carc 
from Shri Mahadev Desai was the reply. I took it as 
denial of the recognition I should have had. My vanity 
shot up. I hurled at Gandhiji a still longer letter demand¬ 
ing a reply from himself. This time I got his own letter and 
a long one, meeting my points one by one! He pulled 
down all my arguments for a cultural organization to com¬ 
bat communalism. He urged me, instead, to put in my 
individual effort. In his view it was only a few indi¬ 
viduals who in history were known to have been able tc 
remove deep-seated and wide-spread moral ills: organiza¬ 
tions were good for nothing for that purpose. 

But I did not give up my project. Again I argued 
this time supporting my letter with a cutting of my articli 
published recently in The Bombay Chronicle. Here is hi! 
reply quoted in full: 


Dear Atulananda, 

I have your letter. I am glad your daughter is wholly out c 
danger. May she be found better still when this reaches you. 

I have very carefully gone through your article “Not by politic 
alone’’. I still cannot visualise the “League”, much less its ramifica 
tions. Your article drives me to what I suggested before. It rsolve 
itself—and quite properly—into spreading your message through you 
book, other writings and through your speeches. The sale of your boo! 
would be simply a bye-product and may incidentally give you mainte 
nance money. You seem to be a man with a mission. The “League 
of your imagination may come into being later when people recognis 
your mission. If you form a “League” now, you are in for a disastei 
You will be enmeshed in humdrum work and feel cramped and woul 
want to bite your way through the meshes of your own creation. 

You can see from what I am telling you that there is no lack c 
interest in you on my part. Only I cannot yet see eye to eye wit 
you. It may be that there is something which I have not yet under 
stood. If such is the case, you will continue to strive with me unt 
you make me see the thing as you see it. I know I am, at time: 
very dense. You will have to be patient with me. I am going 1 
unearth your book that you gave me; and if I succeed, I shall try t 
read it. Before I merely glanced through the pages. 


Segaon—Wardha, 
28 - 8 - 37 . 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 
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The project of the league was now set aside, and 1 
presently applied myself as completely as I could to thf 
writing of another book. When it wajs ready in typescript, 
I went to Wardha for a foreword to it from Gandhiji. 

He asked to be spared. I insisted. He asked me to 
leave the copy with him and see him again after a week. 
When I returned, he said to me: “I have hurriedly gone 
through the book. On the whole I like it. I am an old 
believer in unity. Why, then, should you seek a foreword 
from me? Get it from a Muslim.” I felt disappointed; 
but his logic was irresistible. “Will Maulana Azad do?” 
I asked. “No, no. The Maulana is with us. Go to a big 
Muslim of the opposite camp. A foreword from such a 
one will convince your readers. It will convince yourself 
too, for it will prove that you have power to convert people 
to your view.” I then mentioned the name of Sir Shafaat 
Ahmad. “Very good, indeed,” he said. “His foreword 
should give you academic recognition.” And, softly 
smiling, he added: “You will have physical protection 
too, if he is behind your book.” I did not follow the re¬ 
mark and the smile, and I looked up to him inquiringly. 
He said: “Presumably you have not seen Sir Shafaat. He 
is a strong man. You will be physically safe if he is on 
your side. Once I was at work on translating some excel¬ 
lent Islamic materials. When it was known, some Mus¬ 
lims approached me and wanted me to stop doing it. I 
pleaded that they were fine pieces, while many Hindus 
did not know them, and even many Muslims, perhaps. It 
would do good to us all to know the good things of one 
another. I was told point-blank that they might be good, 
but that as a Hindu I had no right to reproduce them. In 
the end I destroyed what I had written in this connec¬ 
tion.” After a pause, he went on: “You see the depth of 

our mutual dislike. On such occasions one may well lose 
all hope. I have lived with many Muslims, and they have 
lived with me. For instance, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
had put up here, and I got near his mind. It was so with 
my great Muslim friends. But I have failed to touch the 
mind of my Muslim countrymen at large. It is a grave 
failure and it gives me no rest.” This was the gist of 
what he said. Then, with something like a jerk, he got 
back to the reference: “So Sir Shafaat’s foreword would 
disarm those who may have any such objection to your 


The book was published in March 1940 with the title- 
Hindus and Musalmans of India. Gandhiji gave an article 
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to it in Harijan, May 4, 1940, under the caption, ‘Hindu 
Muslim Tangle’. 

Madhupur, 

12-10-1948. 


THE LAST MONTH 
P. B. Chandwani 

I N 1924, on his premature release from prison, Gandhi ji 
wrote a striking article in Young India under the 
caption, “Hindu-Muslim tension—its cause and cure”. 

I still remember how its perusal electrified me and 
how at the end of it I wrote to him that in my own 
humble way I shared his “first and final” creed of truth 
and ahimsa in their deeper connotation of right and love. 

In actual life, however, as an erring mortal I often strayed 
from the straight and narrow path and would therefore 
love to spend a few months under his protecting wings. 
Promptly came a post-card in his own writing, saying that 
I should have to spin eight hours a day. I felt indignant 
and thought he was a faddist. Was Truth his creed, or 
spinning? Did not Truth reveal itself in diverse forms? 
Why must all be moulded into a common pattern? So 
when a few months later he came to Delhi, I went to him 
carrying these questions in the pocket of my mind. It 
was a winter evening, and there he sat, cross-legged as 
was his wont, eating his scanty meal. The way he sat 
and ate was enough for me, and I was conquered by one 
look from his gentle eyes, one loving word from his 
mouth. “Bapu,” I said, “how glad I am to (see you look 
none the worse for your imprisonment and operation.” 
“Yes, and I am even better than I look,” insisted Bapu, 
bearing his chest to reinforce his point. 

In August 1931 he came to Simla for a series of _ 
interviews with the Viceroy. Daily he walked from Fir 
Grove to the Viceregal Lodge, and it was a pure delight to 
many of us including some of the highest officials of the 
Railway Board, European and Indian, to stand in the gal¬ 
lery opposite the Secretariat Post Office and observe with 
an admiring gaze his erect pose and majestic gait. I can 
never forget the tense atmosphere followed by wild scenes 
of joy and enthusiasm outside Fir Grove, when it was 
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announced after long and anxious deliberation that Gan- 
dhiji had decided to leave for London within half an hour 
to attend the Round Table Conference as the sole represen¬ 
tative of the Congress. A large multitude had gathered 
in drenching rain, and women, some with babes in their 
arms, burst forth into songs of patriotic fervour with full- 
throated melody. Stealthily I sneaked into his room and 
silently sat in a corner by his side. The whole place was 
charged with bustle and excitement; Gandhiji alone sat 
tranquil and poised, quietly writing for his weekly, as if 
nothing had happened! “Such is the likeness of the Yogi’s 
mind, sheltered from sense-storms and burning bright to 
Heaven!”* 

It was my great good fortune to spend the last month 
of his earthly sojourn with him. On the New Year Day, 
at the end of an argument in which we could not fully 
convince each other of the facts of a case, he said that his 
greatest safety lay in his readiness to correct himself 
when he found his error. He had long given up consis¬ 
tency which, he reminded me, was, in the words of 
Emerson, “the hobgoblin of little minds”, and was ever 
consistent to truth as he saw it from moment to moment. 

On January 2, Bapu dictated a reply to a letter receiv¬ 
ed from a European friend, in which he said that the dis¬ 
turbances in India were due not to the failure of ahimsa, 
but to his own imperfections as an exponent of ahimsa 
and to the passive resistance of the weak which had 
released a vast amount of unwholesome energy. 

On January 3, we sat down to a joint examination of 
an English translation of his speech of June 1947 before 
the A.I.C.C. Less than a month before that speech, walk- 
ing with Bapu in the Bhangi Colony, I had ventured to 
suggest that political division on the basis of religion was 
apt to degrade both politics and religion, and this observa¬ 
tion had elicited from him an energetic “of course”. A 
couple of days later, Bapu, in one of his most powerful 
speeches, had said that Jinnah Saheb spoke of Pakistan, 
but that we would refuse to yield an inch of ground to 
force or coercion. I recalled it and blurted out: “Bapu 
beside that speech, this one of June seems a pale perfor¬ 
mance. For once you were evidently speaking with a 
divided mind.” He listened patiently, and admitted that 
he was labouring under severe limitations due to his belief 
that the country could not, and in its own interests should 
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not, change its leadership at that juncture. Moreover, he 
said, it was meet for the Congress to honour the pledge of 
its trusted executive. 

On January 6. Shrimati Khurshedbehn. grand¬ 
daughter of Dadabhai Naoroji, told Bapu that the disturb¬ 
ances had robbed her of all joy, and that she was just- 
drifting along and doing her duty for duty’s sake. Bapu 
replied that joy lay in the doing of one’s duty regardless 
of the outer conditions. 

On January 8, he gave many interesting interviews— 
one of them to a very large deputation of refugees from 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of Bahawalpur had assured 
him, he said, of his sympathy with Hindus and his anxiety 
for their return. But the leader of the deputation was 
sceptical of the Nawab’s sincerity. Speaking in measured 
accents, Bapu observed: “I am not in a position to ques¬ 
tion his sincerity. Nor can I at the moment advise you to 
return. When the time comes for me to offer such advice, 
I shall go with you myself.” The deputation also com¬ 
plained that they were not being registered for employ¬ 
ment by the Transfer Bureau in Delhi as they came from 
a state and not from a province. Bapu felt that this was a 
distinction without a difference, and promised to make an 
enquiry. He asked the spokesman not to spare him but 
to keep coming until he was able to give a final reply. 
The men and women were greatly touched, and the lead¬ 
ing figures apologised for having staged a somewhat angry 
demonstration at the outset. With soothing words Bapu 
pacified them, saying: “Brothers, there is no need for an 
apology. You have suffered so grievously. If I had been 
one of you, who knows, I might have behaved likewise? 
T belong to you, and the only difference is that here I have 
good food to eat and a decent mansion to live in, while 
you lack the bare necessities of life. I would forego these 
amenities, if that could but help you.” 

On January 12, when he broke his silence after the 
announcement of his fast, he told me, as he was pacing to 
and fro in his room, that he had received an invitation to 
the wedding of a friend’s daughter, and wondered how 
even a patriot of such calibre should have his girl married 
at this saddest hour of our history when India seemed to 
be losing her soul. We did not realise this, he said, or if 
we did, we did so only superficially. 

On January 13, just before the commencement of the 
fast, a number of friends had assembled in Birla House, 
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and Gandhiji, coming out of the bathroom, greeted all 
with a smile. There were a few Muslim ladies also, one 
of whom with tears in her eyes implored him to give Delhi 
a further chance before embarking on his fast. Gandhiji 
said that he could eat and rest and walk and laugh, but 
how could that give peace to his heart when he saw no 
peace in the country? He would break his fast when 
there was no disturbance in Delhi at least, whatever 
happened elsewhere. 

A couple of days after the termination of the fast 
Bapu called me to his side, and at the end of a long con¬ 
versation of a personal nature asked me why I was sort¬ 
ing telegrams the previous night, a task not assigned by 
him to me. I said that I could not approach him for work 
from a sense of delicate regard for his health and so had 
taken over work from Pyarelalji. Bapu said: “Why this 
sense of delicacy? I am a bhangi. Show me the regard 
you show to a bhangi—or if you do not like me to put it 
that way, show to others also, even to a bhangi, the regard 

you have for me. Then can you be said to have a sense of 
delicacy.” 


Bapu,” I once said, “I see both within and without 

an eternal conflict between forces of good and evil. If 

God is both all-loving and all-powerful, why does He 

tolerate unjust misery? He is either one or the other, but 

cannot be both. I feel the Divine Mother is all-loving 

and, maybe, the most powerful—but not all-powerful!’’ 

Bapu replied: “Even this limited belief is enough for you 

if you will but act on its corollary. For it follows that in 

the choice between good and evil which confronts us in 

our daily life our duty is simply to throw the whole 

weight of our will and being on the side of God and ask no 
other questions.” 


‘If God has finished the use of this body, none can 
save me. If, on the other hand, He still wants to use it 
nothing and no one can kill me.” This is what he affirmed 
o during the fast and after when he was warned of a 

a f ainst his life- And in this simple and un¬ 
shakable faith he greeted Death with “He Ram, He Ram” 

on his lips. 


Ah! 

New Delhi, 
30-9-1948. 



THE GLACIER MELTS ! 


Gapabandhu Chowdhuri 


G ANDHIJI loved Orissa. He often said that Orissa 

was his dearest province. The skeletons in Orissa 
used to haunt him in his waking hours. 


In 1928, at the end of the satyagraha in Bardoli, he 
delivered a speech wherein he poured out his heart. Even 
at this moment of jubilation he could not forget Orissa. 
Orissa, he said, was the acid test for him. Addressing the 
national workers and peasants of Gujarat, he reminded 
them that the vow they had taken to win Swaraj could 
not be said to have been fulfilled so long as the famished 
were not fed and the naked were not clothed. He cited 
the example of Orissa and said: “If I describe the condi¬ 
tions in that province, tears will begin to flow from your 
eyes and also from mine.” 

But who knew that it was reserved for an Orissa 
worker to witness these tears—the flow of the melting 
glacier 9 It was in December 1928. I had gone to Wardha 
to bring down Bapu to the Sambalpur district in Orissa. 
In order to fulfil a promise given long ago he had planned 
to visit the district on his way to Calcutta where he was 
going for the annual session of the Congress. On this 
occasion I had the good fortune to spend a few quiet hours 


with him. 

One day I asked him what his expectations were in 
respect of the work and the workers in Orissa He told 
me how since his return to India Orissa had attracted his 
attention. He had heard of the chronic famine conditions 
in the province, and he remembered how Shn Thakkai 
Bapa was organizing relief work there. He said how he 
had met Govind Babu of Orissa who used to tell him ot 
Orissa and her distress. He went on to clescribe how he 
came in contact with that jewel of Orissa, the late Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das, and recounted how he had seen those 

moving skeletons at Puri in 1921. 

The voice gradually lowered, and the outpourings 
became almost like musings When he came to the des¬ 
cription or the scene at Pun, the voice was choked.and 
the hands that were plying the charkha slowed down. 
Then came these words: I realised then that the servic 

of Orissa meant for me the real service of India. With 
these words the hands stopped, there was a lump in tne 
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throat, and a suppressed sob—a tear rolled down that 
seemed like a melting of the snows. Complete silence 
prevailed for a few minutes. After he recovered, he pro¬ 
ceeded to make suggestions about the spread of the 
charkha in the province, and spoke at some length of the 
single-minded devotion required of the workers, closing 
with a saying of the Gita: 



(In this, o joy of the Kurus, the resolute understand¬ 
ing is single.) 

In May 1934 he undertook a ‘walking pilgrimage’ in 
Orissa as part of the Harijan tour. Here are a few interest¬ 
ing incidents relating to that pilgrimage. 

On the second day the morning halt was at Sakhi- 
gopal where we put up at the Seva Sadan. Bapu was 
having a shave at the hands of a village barber. A new 
aluminium water pot attracted his attention. At once he 
sent for me, and asked me to inquire when and by whom 
the pot had been purchased. He had particularly banned 
special expenses for entertaining him and his party. He 
was satisfied only when he was told that the pot was 
Ashram property, and a gift from a donor. 

In an evening halt at Chandanpur, after the usual 
prayer and meeting, Bapu came out to see where he had 
to rest for the night. Nights were, as a rule, spent in the 
open, and days under mango groves. The local people 
bad selected an open piece of ground near a tank There 
was another spot, a little higher up, near a keora hedge 

sel . ect ^ this spot, and ordered his bedding to be 
w l J 3 yards away from the bushes. It was the 

loca! workers, therefore, pointed to the danger Even 

retorted 11 ^tTp q h ? V6 their I ul1 say ’ Bapu Iau ghed and 
bites me’” And h? 6 ?°? eS do ^ n , there in the open and 

up at the spot he had selected. ® ^ 

a ia^ b K lt i en days later ’ at the morning halt at Bahukud 

Ser S ClU ?tY Si ! Ver ,°™r ents such as are used by ^ 

^aments, trying to get some of these f ™^ her for ?he 
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across, earned a good mm os rive rupees or so. and pieced 
the whole amount at Rapids feet. 


Bari-Cut tank, 

25-0-If 



SACRED MEMORIES 


Rama Devi Chmvdhury 


I T was May 1934. On the last day of the foot march 
Bapu was walking down to Bhadrak railway station 
He suddenly sent for me. Most of his discussions 
with workers took place during the morning and evening 
walks He spoke to me about the training of women 
workers, and advised me to take up the training of young 
girls for national service: “You have got the capacity. 
Start an institution. There are so many institutions for 
women in other provinces. But they lack the proper 
objective Whatever the intellectual attainments of the 
girls their conduct and their thoughts may be a spirit of 
service will attract them to your institution. Other insti¬ 
tutions are paying undue attention to increasing the 
intellectual knowledge of the girls. But you should & iv 
more importance to the moulding of their thought a. 

character.” 


During the pilgrimage, one day I ventured to mas¬ 
sage Bapu’s tired limbs during the evening halt. He was 
resting After some time he looked up to me and said_ 
“Oh is that you? The massaging seemed new to me. 1 
at once imagined it to be Oriya massaging. It is quite 
good ” Thus encouraged, I, along with my daughter 
Annapurna, gave him a massage whenever opportunity 
offered itself during the march, and also on other occa¬ 
sions at Sevagram and elsewhere. 


In 1945 we, mother and daughter, paid a visit to 
Sevagram, and once asked his permission for giving hun 
a massage. He wrote on a piece of paper, it being his day 
of silence: “In Ba’s memory I have given up the massage. 




SACRED MEMORIES 


Something had to be given up. Still if you will feel 
happy in giving me a massage, you may do so,” But in 
view of the sacred resolve mentioned in the note we 
thought it proper to forego the privilege. 

At the Hudli session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh Con¬ 
ference m April 1937, we, Oriya workers, decided to 

- Vlte , th , e next s f ssion to Utkal. It fell to me to sound 
dPnt U nf+°vf the f ™ al mvitatl0n was given. I was diffi- 

dent, lest he might have serious doubts about the capa¬ 
city of the Oriya workers, unaccustomed as they were to 
manage such all-India conferences. When I spoke to him 
he became serious for a few seconds, and then his face 
beamed with joy. He said: “The number of workers in 
Orissa is limited. Again, it is difficult to raise funds there 
Can you shoulder the responsibility? I want to change 
he ruies hereafter. Hitherto the Central Board paid ?he 
travelling expenses of workers attending the conference 

^ the P r °vmce inviting the conference will have to 

of t e hem^k y ° U Wil l haVe t0 bear the expensesTa few 

cZpatT k P a“attS ^ give us ^ 

ignore it in the bustle for feeding guAs y'oo h? ° Ken 

for such use. Good earth mntrf- bere 1S san< V’ anc * unfit 
necessary for cleaning- hanHs S ° me soda which is 

manure. Sanitation fs the Central Sa " d T° Ue the 
ences. If it is bad. eveifthing L ba® • 8 SUCh C01lfer - 

BapJwas"^ 0 ^™^ A “"T 8 in Utkal in ^S. 

cured to provide Sft for ?L VS* S oat had been Pro- 
Government vetCTsent fo?' de ” ly She fel1 iU - The 

larly looked after her 'rU women workers regu- 
were conveyed to Bapu everv twn he " r condition 

great responsibility 1 
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you should see to it that she is properly looked after.” 
The goat recovered. Bapu made inquiries about her 
health even at the time of his departure from the place. 

Bari-Cuttack, 

25-9-1948. 


WHEN THE CONGRESS TOOK OFFICE 


Biswanath Das 

I N 1937 the Congress contested the Provincial Assembly 
elections under the new constitution of 1935. and got 
large majorities in six provinces of India. The burn¬ 
ing topic of the day was whether the Congress would 
undertake responsibility and assume office under a consti¬ 
tution which it had so much opposed. A convention met 
at Delhi, and it resolved to undertake responsibility oi 
provincial administration provided certain assurances 
were given. These assurances were then demanded by 
the leader of every provincial Congress Assembly Party, 
and were refused by every provincial Governor. A dead¬ 
lock ensued. Three and a half months later, a statement 
was made by the British Government in the House of 
Commons This was followed by another statement made 
by Lord Linlithgow, the then Governor-General of India, 
in his message to the people of India in July 19o7. A 
meeting of the Working Committee was convened soon 
after to discuss whether these statements could be taken 
as assurances by the Congress. The leaders of the Assem¬ 
bly parties were also invited to attend. Bapu came with a 
draft resolution which became the starting point in the 
discussions. In the Working Committee there were two 
clear trends of thought visible. Pandit Nehru and Subhas- 
babu were not. in favour of accepting these statements as 
assurances. Sardar Patel and Rajendrababu did not ex¬ 
press themselves on this question^ Rajaji pleaded with 
Bapu in favour of acceptance. The discussions of the 
Working Committee on this question were carried on for 
over two days. At the close of the first day, Bapu was 

seen inclined towards the view held by Rajaji 
others like myself. Obviously convinced of the correctness 
of this line of argument, he began to plead in favour of it 
and disarm opposition. The atmosphere was tense. No 
one knew what the decision of the Working Committe 
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was going to be. The Governments of India and Britain 
were anxious to know the result, for, peace and tranqui¬ 
llity in India hung on this decision. All sorts of specula¬ 
tions were given out in the Press by anxious and restless 
pressmen getting no news from the source. On the second 
day, The Times of India came out with broad head-lines 
that the Congress would accept the statements as assu¬ 
rances and would decide to accept responsibility and 

assume office. This was a bit of intelligent speculation 
by its correspondent. 

Truly Bapu’s advocacy changed the balance in favour 

of acceptance, but the situation was still fluid on the 

second day. Opinion, however, soon crystallized. In the 

lesult, the process was easy, and the decision was quick 

and unanimous on the third day. The resolution was 

passed and issued to the press to the great relief of both 

the Government and the public and no less of the waitine 
pressmen. 


In the course of the Congress agitation on this im¬ 
portant issue, Bapu’s great contribution was the idea of 
a gentlemens agreement” between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the people of India, to the effect that the Gov- 
ernors would not interfere in the day-to-day administra¬ 
tion of the Congress ministers. This new deal—the 
gentlemen s agreement—became largely a substitution 

that ffi ?n Vernm H e ff ° f Indi K Act ° f 1935 ’ The result was 

that in all our differences between provincial Governors 

and ourselves, we hardly referred to the Government of 

• A <* of 1935. but Often relied upon the assuraneel 

1 n u e statements of the Governor-General and 
e British Cabinet as the basis of our acceptance of office. 

« - few in India understood the workine 

of the British mind better than Gandhiji This remind^ 

on G bv t°hP r rUpt 311 the provincial administrations carried 

informed of the appointment of a subordinate civilian 

took no* hW f S Acting Govern °r of the province I 
General thrmmWh ^ 6 my pr0test to the Governor- 

sequences that would flow from this sten JIC 

sa a 
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endorsed the steps so far taken, and 

whether everything had been in olack and nhite. y\ iui 
a smhe he warned me how the Britishers were clever 
politicians and would take an advantage of the fact that 
Fhines were left to recollections. At once I saw my folly, 
d lu frnm me to a letter from the Governor was due 

A + e ?v.^n f took advanta CT e of it, marshalled everything 

tVit had taken place in the^course of the negotiations, and 

f,Tl?v d satisfled ' 'Hie episode wk closed subsequently, to 
he satisfartion of all concerned, resulting in the annul- 
mlnfof Mr Dane’s appointment as Acting Governor. 


New Delhi, 
15-11-1948. 


BAPU ON NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

Arun Chandra Dasgupta 

m • + Huvs of mv early childhood, when m> 

T T wa %fi^ed at the Sabarmati Ashram for a time 

that I first aaw Bapu m ^ hearty laughm g 

to him. T o me ne , teasing elders, and 

brightly, talking with ^^y^’^^'^rayers were 
even teaching women th in aaci in the evening, 

on the prayer 'ground—a sandy ^square on the tejkofte 

toTace S 

Sinn Sets or loi huazing "s among «£ 

selves until Bapu rightopposite to him. 

After taking his seat he wouW look around n {hat 

keen eye and whenS! t wouId Rive the signal for 
everything was a *' nR ’ day as T was sitting for the 

l w h rth P m y ; r back 

« never'forgotten 

WarL W at t 
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^ e , w ast0 change the train at Kharagpur where he had 
o halt tor three hours. I had reached there at noon; and, 
on his arrival at 4 in the afternoon, made my way with 
great difficulty through the seething crowd in order to 
reach him in a waiting room. He was sitting on a bedstead 
and spinning on a box-charkha. He recognised me and 
began to question me about my health, my parents our 
colleagues, and the progress of our work. He spoke in 
a rather low tone, probably in order to conserve his energy. 
Once, as I could not follow him, I said: “I am a little hard 
of hearing, Bapu. Would you please repeat?” He laughed 

Thp rtl ni ai?d Said: < Hard 0f hearin g’ hard of hearing! 
} a fK e ?° U a g °° d thum P ; ” H e brandished his right 

arm, and did give me a good thump on the back! 

, Bombay Mail arrived, he rose and walked 

fr^1 rd ? n he d0 T • A gentleman suddenly appeared in 

f G ^ al i and be S an i, n English: “I am a humble mZchev 

of Hindi in Bengal!” He described the difficulties facing 

auSn whf h Hi f di in H B r gal - He then asked his stock 

aSswe 0 r W Pec* S? 2°L- bea L aU * » -Sto" 

be the national anguage ? Why not Bengali ? Bengali 
was a far richer language than Hindi, richer in' literature 

many meralTsia 0 n f tfw r h eSS i 0r !i 6tC ' Bengal hacl P rod uced 

jn Bengali I„d gla there W by 0 
|e«uTd e 

el« e of' beta^he nSaltn|uage ““ qUaiity and ' 
Sanskrit isa farricher'laneua in , for Sa ®krit? 

SSh? wlXt Lat?n ^Jk^elte "F “f, 

point of literary treasures Ind excdfenle ” * he Stand - 
was surroundecfby'ulf b He h placed Ws r ? u h " d . tabIe which 

man, stared him in the face, and askVa shfrpaXdS 



“why” from which there was absolutely no escape! The 
jabbing thrust of these “whys” completely nonplussed the 
gentleman, and he kept silent. He was evidently feeling 

ill at ease and confused. 

However, Bapu relented gradually. He then added in 
a quieter and softer tone: “Look here, the true criterion, 
by which the eligibility or otherwise of a national 
language should be judged is wide circulation and univer¬ 
sal understandability among the masses of people. This 
is the one and only quality by which a language can serve 
the purpose of a national language. Otherwise, if it cannot 
serve as a link between different provinces, between people 
speaking different mother tongues, if it cannot serve as an 
easy and convenient medium of expression and intercom¬ 
munication between one part of the country and another, 
it can never aspire after that high and glorious status, 
however rich it may be in literature. Today Hindi (oi 
Hindustani) is the only language in India which is easily 
and universally understood and spoken throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Naturally and invari¬ 
ably people of different provinces, and of different strata 
of society, resort to Hindi for inter-communication. They 
do it not out of any patriotic spirit, but out of sheer neces¬ 
sity and practical expediency. Hindi has thus, automati¬ 
cally, become the national language of India, and we are 
only striving for its recognition as such. This recognition 
will eliminate many of the difficulties and confusions with 
which we are presently confronted, and it will bring about a 
sound and wholesome change in our educational policy. 

The Bombay Mail had already steamed in. He, 
therefore, finished his lively discourse with a' Affiant, 
parting smile, greeted everyone present with folded 
hands, and got into a third-class compartment reserved 

for him. 

Sodepur, 

19 - 11 - 48 . 



THE LAST JOURNEY 


Melville de Mellow 


“FATHER, FORGIVE THEM 


M 


H OW does one write about a saint? Ever since T wai 
asked to contribute an article on the passing awa> 
of Mahatma Gandhi, I have asked myself that 
question. As I sit down to fulfil my promise I am still not 
sure of the answer. I am a radio commentator, and I was 
flung by fate and circumstance into a ringside seat from 
where I was destined to see the last heart-breaking days, 
hours and minutes of Bapu’s last journey. To me it was a 
long night of tears—a nightmare of sorrow and tragedy 
which even to this day defies description. As time goes by 
and the pain of those moments slowly subsides, certain 
pictures register more clearly on my mind than others. 
These are the pictures I am going to write about—unusual 
pictures perhaps—but pictures I shall never forget none 
the less. 

It was the morning of the cremation. I reached Birla 
House at 6 o’clock to take Bapu’s darshan before the 
crowds arrived, but already there was a long twisting line 
of mourners slowly filing past the windows of his 
room. I met a member of the household who took 
me by a private entrance into the room. There lay 
the great Mahatma, his fine broad chest uncovered. I 
shuddered when I saw the bullet-wounds—dark ominous 
patches of hate and madness. And then I saw his face! 
What a wonderful face it was in death! As I looked the 
face of the mourners melted into hazy nothingness, 
the smell of incense may have been reaching me from 
some distant garden in Paradise—the chanting, likewise 
may have been the chanting of angels as Bapu’s spirit 
climbed heavenwards. Only the face held me—the face 
among the flying rose-petals that cascaded through the 
open window. As I gazed at that face, words raced through 

my mind slowly penetrating the numbness of body and 

soul—words I had learnt so well in my childhood. Words 
that Jesus Christ used on the Cross: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Bapu’s lins 
seemed to be moving and saying just that. His was the 

rllffA” g - C0Un , tenance 1 have ever looked upon As 
I stood there in silence, someone near me tried unsuc- 
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cessfully to hold back a sob. I turned my head to look 
straight into the tortured face of India’s Prime Minister. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The look on his face was also 
something I shall never forget. I left quietly, left behind 
for a moment the greatest man of our age in that room of 
tears, tragedy and rose-petals. 

FAREWELL, WITH ROSE-PETALS 

It was during the State funeral cortege. My radio¬ 
van crawled slowly along Queensway. Kingsway, Hardinge 
Avenue and Bela Road on its way to Raj Ghat. Just behind 
us, slowly moved the trailer on which lay the body of 
Mahatma Gandhi, exposed to public gaze. Around the 
body like figures in marble stood Pandit Nehru, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Devadas Gandhi, Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Acharya Kripalani and Dr. Rajendraprasad. Millions 
lined the route—millions sang his favourite hymns— 
millions shouted his name—and all wept—nowhere did I 
see a dry eye. We neared the District Jail—where two 
months earlier Bapu had addressed a meeting of convicts 
—and it was here that I was to witness the biggest 
demonstrations of love and affection along that sad and 
solemn road which led to the cremation ground. The 
heavens were raining rose-petals—Dakotas streaked 
across the sky and showered rose-petals and garlands on 
the bier—dipping their wings reverently as they flew 
away—fistfuls of flowers were flung from tree-tops and 
neighbouring buildings—“Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’ , thun¬ 
dered from a million parched lips—the millions of the city 
who had taken up their stand at this point from an early 

hour. 

The cortege stopped here for a few minutes as the 
crowd surged forward to take a last darshan . Our radio¬ 
van pulled up also, and as I gazed at the agonized faces ot 
the people lining the roads I heard a woman whisper: It 
doesn’t seem possible. It seems to me that he will be 
back tomorrow at the prayer gathering, reassuring us all 
that it was just a mistake.” And then I realized she was 
talking to herself—trying to convince herself for her 
neighbour was a beggar—a decrepit old man, with swollen 
tearful eyes blue lips, bristling rags and unclean sores. 
One who had looked too long, poor soul, over the hope¬ 
less landscape of an empty life of poverty. I saw nun 
weep unashamedly, and the well-dressed woman wept too. 
And I thought, how wonderful, tragedy has brought these 
two people closer than they have ever been before. 


s 
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Gandhiji was all India that has toiled and suffered. His 
simplicity drew a world of hearts. 

As our van moved slowly onwards I heard a child 
innocently ask her mother: “Has he gone for ever? Is he 
never coming back?” The mother’s reply was drowned 
by the clip clop of the horses, the rhythmic scuffing of 
marching men and the sound of sobbing. 

THE CREMATION 


I reached Raj Ghat five minutes before the funeral 
cortege arrived. Our second radio-van was already in 
position about thirty yards from the cremation spot. I 
scrambled on to the roof of the van to get above the 
crowds. One of the first things that struck me was the 
elaborate arrangements made for keeping the crowds in 
check. Long lines of R.I.A.F. personnel surrounded the 
cremation spot—standing shoulder to shoulder and rein¬ 
forced by the police. Then the cortege arrived, and a great 
wailing went up from the millions that had packed them¬ 
selves tightly into that green saucerlike piece of hallowed 
earth called Raj Ghat. The sun went down as the first 
flames leapt skywards from the sandalwood pile. A great 
moan went up from the crowds as they surged forward. 
It was as if a storm had broken over Raj Ghat. This was 
a storm of the spirit. On they came—these tragic men 
and women—ironing out barricades, ropes, wire, guards 
and police. They milled around the sandalwood pile as 
the flames leapt higher and higher and the smell of 
sandalwood filled the twilight. Soon Raj Ghat was a sea 
of moving heads. Governors, Ambassadors, Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters—all were one here on this green patch of earth by 
the sacred waters of the Jumuna. Looking out over the 
heads of this continuous unbroken mass of humanity, I 

on a leaf in the middle 

of a whirlpool. 


As the flames rose higher and higher and darkness 
approached, the crowds pressed forward and the dust of a 
million moving feet filled the air over Raj Ghat. These 
millions had begun to realize fully that the future that lay 
before them would be a lonely one without the Father of 
Liberty and Love to guide them. In the flames they saw 
their last hopes die—their hopes of seeing him smile again 
or of hearing him say: “Brothers and Sisters” Many 
would have been happy to fling themselves on to the bfir 

and say good-bye to this world of meanness and corrup¬ 
tion. Many would have been happy to mix their ashe« 



with ihe VncWie of Truth and Non-violence who was 
bom into a‘world of Untruth and Violence. As I looked 
out over the heads of these tragic people. 1 suddenly felt 
a lump in mv throat—a lump that I had been trying hard 
to swallow all day. 1 made a few incoherent remarks 
about listening to the crowds— put the microphone above 

mv head, and gave vent to my feelings under the c 1031 '; ° 
!2ne violent nosc-bloving. After that. 1 no longer M 
like an ant adrift on a leaf m a whirlpool—1 lelt one with 
the heart-broken, tragic millions that Si'oaned Jo- tne 
Heavens under the silver pepper of the stms—be lu ng 
the Unknown to return the known—the loved, the tiled 

and the true. 

1 sat on the hood of my van many hours after tire 
commentary was over, waiting for the crowds to dim.near 
Rv this time 1 was in strange company. A woman wno 
had fainted had been lifted to the hood for safety, as also 
a little <drl and a bov who had almost been trampled to 
death \nd then 1 noticed a hand trying to take hold of 
Ifcd-e "r the hood. I looked ox er and saw .1 was the 

Prime "Minister—Pandit Nehru—1 grasped the gropin* 
hand and lifted him to the roof of the van "Have you see 
I lie Governor-General? he asked. He hif f half an Wm 

a few minutes after the Governor-General. 1 , ie \ , ! 

soon realized that in the general t £J 

»our 

"S' “T'he^'the -Cei 

leapt over the body of the Departed Father: here stood a 
sonDf India, his closesl follower, taking up the Touli 

'of Freedom and redediealing himself to file Nation. 

, A ',.? 

crowds had melted, and the restless dust had arUted^ 

A Lunnl had now been placed on the site. As 1 00kC 

nuf over Hai Ghat, I reconslructed the scene all ovei 
. unjn Through the darkness 1 thought 1 saw the upnght 

Sml: o' a man in spotlessly while khadi. with a grim 
look of determination on his fare. Innkiiv t „ 

heads of his countrymen, lie was a hgim c 
near a few hours before-,I was the figure o h. h 
eyes turn in these (lays—for hope and sues mu -the I'g 

of .lawaharlal Nehru. 
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LAST JOURNEY 

The last journey. New Delhi: February 11th—and 
the time is 4-30 a.m. I am standing opposite the green 
asthi special opposite the compartment in which the urn 
containing Gandhiji’s ashes was placed. It was the 
middle carriage of a special tram composed of third class 
carriages—because the Mahatma always travelled third 
class. The middle carriage—what a blaze of colour! 
The rectangular table, on which the palanquin with the 
urn was laid, was covered with a handspun tri-coloured 
national-flag over which was a chuddar of flowers woven 
in green murraya leaves, white phloxes and saffron- 
coloured calendulas. On this rested a beautiful wreath of 
snow-white phlox. At each end of the carriage hung car¬ 
pets of multi-coloured phlox worked into a picturesque 
design. Wreaths of phlox decorated each side mixed with 
candy tuft and sweet sultans. The ceiling was completely 
covered with a huge national tricolour. Floodlights illu¬ 
minated the central wreath, and it was into this wreath 
that the urn carrying the sacred ashes of Mahatma 

jj j . ^ as placed. The dark green of the cycas palms 
added to the solemnity of the occasion. It was a fairyland 

of flowers—purple, pink, red, white and saffron, but saffron 
predominated. 


Flowers have an expression of countenance as much 

as men or animals. Some seem to smile, and some have 
a sad and lovely expression. 

Outside, on the platform, thousands of people filed 
past for a last darshan. At 6-30 a whistle blew and the 
green coaches pulled out of New Delhi statlon-peojje 
wept as the train carried away the last mortal remainsof 
Bapu—others threw handfuls of rose-petals and garlands 

—chanting mantras —others just stood in silence_bowed 

t™ U K h £ ads . ai } d P la ced their palms together reverently 

bow in grief-adorato-and homage t "the one who had 

taught them how to hold their head! high had 


oriuiNLrS SORROW 


Cold dawn broke deep-red over Delhi a? i 
green coaches pulled slowly awav Faril the long 

wings as it were in homale pping their 

to the middle carriage conta'intag the urn ^ftclndh"-* 
ashes. As X looked out across th! fields and auhe So? 
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nnlumcrs who lined the railway track my heart was 
heaw It was Spring. and the fields were gold with mus¬ 
tard/ Like a rippling blanket they stretched to the horizon 
intermittently touched by wind—on and on till the end o 
t ime—and vet something was lacking. All this beauty 
memed out'of key—the heart could not leap with joy at 
the sight of Nature, because, down each little pathway 
dividing field from field, one saw the ghostlike footprints 
of a man who had carried his blistered feet over the length 
and breadth of rural India—preaching to the peasants, 
who now wept silent.lv as the asthi special sped by. Many 
were covered with dust and dirt indicative of miles ana 
miles of trekking. Outside, the engine threw wreaths of 
black smoke over the yellow fields. Gentle breezes cameo 
these smoke-chaplets solemnly over fence and field. 

And so the asthi special continued on its last journey. 
The crowds that came for darshan at Ghaziabad Khurja, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Tundla. Ferozabad, Etawah. Phaphund, 
KanDur Fatepur and Rasoolabad were gigantic. 

TuXoA carriage became a dispensary or famting 
women trampled children and injured soldieis the 
Zwds came in their thousands and none left w, ho« 
throwin <r his or her offering oi flowers or taknv a lcK 

'2SZ: And all the way. the of the 

in our ears and beautiful voices, full of sadness, yet tun 
of hope Or on and on, like the steady relentless rhythm 
of the wheels below us. the voices read Worn the GiU 
And I wondered as 1 listened, as the wind tossed the woids 
over the golden mustard, ! wondered it they were savin,.. 

Hr, who shall say. "Lo! I have slain a man!” 

He who shall think, “Lo! I am slain!" those both 
Know naught! Life eannet slay. Life is not slam 
Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be 

A RED ROSE 

« mine. I like,! him immediately am - ^^ 
told nil th<- lovely inlimalc sides I H » h.. 

I„vc of children of "'e small things .d Id. W ; 
make life worlh living. My .-.end was V. A. Sun ay, 
(ianilhiii's disci,,le for Ihnlylwo years. I „ m, mh<a 
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had just left Fattepur. Men and boys had raced along 
with the train for almost a mile outside the station, with 
hands outstretehed for flowers from the urn, or their 
suits held out in front of them. Now, as the train picked 
up speed, they fell back, and their shouts of “Long Live 
Mahatma Gandhi” faintly reached us as we nulled 

m«i hei u W ? y ‘i friend was Preoccupied with a deep red 
• He looked up with tears in his eyes as if anticipat¬ 
ing the question “This was the rose that I had placed 
on one of the bullet-wounds,”— he whispered. No more 
conversation passed between us. Outside the sun went 

down m a blaze of scarlet and gold. 1 touched the rose 
and thought it looked lovelier than ever as its faint per- 

he’tr^,I he H tW H ilight As 1 ° azed ™> «f the window 

Above us m a d h° Wn l ° ! hl0u R h a minor station. 
Above us, on a house overlooking the track stood a 

a-ainst the R d k” ^e-dress, silhouetted 

nassS hv b ° wed reverent] y as the special 

martyr V * ' Vas homa £ e of th e warrior to the 


"THEY CAME TO A RIVER 


' 1 


c, i. r ° ute P aici their last homage—millions 
we P.fL lll0nS ed past the carr iage shouting or whisner 

wa^of U mf ameCl,y - and thew niil,ion S P be, y ontd’’ l t o 1 T 1 l 

of “iT e f f. elm S s °. f Indians found expression in shouts 
of Long live Gandhiji”, in streams of floral tributes or 

Kirra'of the’hoi S ° T laSl \, he ioul ' ne y ended at Prayag 
"I the holy places—when they came to a River.. 

,. ;V the holy Triveni, the mortal remains of Mahatma 

Gandn, were immersed. The ashes of the holiest and 

;?‘ n f les i of human beings of our age were immersed at 
he confluence regarded as the most sacred by Himiuism 

m The « 1 SS ™' ‘ hd ashes being 

m the sacred waters by Mr. Ramdas Gandhi I was 

sacred” “duck” ° P T n h b ° at ?° Ut t f ° rt y yards away fromThl 

fupped the ft 

Z S S ini , n ? **“*• At that moment sSl^s flew aTrosI 
journeys end. He had touched the Infinite and shared Z 
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divine current that thrills all high souls. As for those 
who witnessed this last sacred ceremony—maybe they 
felt as I did when I said a few days later “on the air . 


“0 Lord, I do not serve in the temple: mine is no 
solemn office nor critical station, but I thank thee that 
the River of God flows through the streets of the city 

and whosoever will—may drink! ’ 

Darkness fell over Prayag and the temps■ were^ lit 
We prepared to leave and took one last look at Tmem 
San gam Now the lamps multiplied—like the slow punc- 
matfon of fireflies in the garden The stars leaned etee 
anr i some lost their hold and iell away. The stars ana 
the lamps! Bapu was amongst the stars and his 
was like the myriad lamps that shone through the dark 
ness Yes the lamp still shines, and its light will pen* 
trate far into space and time and continue to shine, as 

long as our civilisation lasts. 


Delhi, 

2-10-1948. 


BAPU AND MY FATHER 
Narayan Mahadev Desai 

T WAS nine then. It was my first stay with Bapu for a 

1 never had an opportunity till now to stay with him fox 
n o inmr npriod He had just finished his 21 days fast 
S f 1 C ‘P fr naku ti ’ inPoona My father was busy the whole 
day mosBy in requesting visitors to spare Bapu as much 

“ T^z IT ^ 

Whenever he _ He did nQt conslder 

mother who was < K u r n W nnlH he a useless 

S the report to Ba, who, in her turn, conveyed 
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brin^DoWn taHed " ,y fathLT !,n " ^kcl him u 

™ Pi , 8 I hlc l0 >™ and take down a m «a»e hi 

would dictate. Father imagined it was some onilna 

text‘asHn<- e m?'m m th W J’* a howc ™ y B»P« dictated tin 
icxt askin my mother to come soon, Father was ama7e<! 

and argued against sending the wire. ‘-There are sever/ 

“ends here who can attend to Bahia and Dr Dui 

sha is always available,” he said. “It iZ quite unnecc-- 

ssaiy^ therefore, to call Durga.” “Well.” replied Bapu 

Sammekm'toVe hekUhere to Marc7w'7 "i" 1 ' 1 ' Sahityi ' 

knew WS 

was afraid he would then re usc'h/lv ’ he ^ bul 1 
Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference hi n , P lc W 1 ' (0 li|: -' 
month. Bapu had shifted ah™,? JC he c ut next 

Sevagram; but we still lived at lul f yea , r . P rev >ously, to 

Sevagram had no post office then® On 1 '! Warc,ha - as 
touc^of humour: ;Don , &£* 

you would refuletetr^n to^ke m‘e m H^dh ', tear thaI 

woul 7 yo e uC mi to e g o 0 ,o a ^ d y ° s U ? ,. to Hudli «•"*■ Now 
1 still hesitated to say ‘yes’ 

knot by sHvin^* u t ^ *1^ cut the S’oiTii^n 

mother^to 3 give hit^a '2f'• ? e “ k * ™ 

It was wholly a question of nh° n ’ Kln § or cross” 
spirit I preferred the cross to the Km ^ in a Wildish 

ner. Bapu tossed the pice andT? £ ho was a for «g- 
up, Durga, get together his clothed Sap / 1 sai(p “Hurry 
must leave this place in five minutest ^ j ° Urne > r - 1 

Just then mv fathpr •« u 

as usual, arrived on the scene ° Rp S t0 , accom Pany Bapu 

you, Babia, to prepare to go just because Bapu 
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made the offer as a i'uu. To Bapu he said: "Why do 
von wasie so much money in this way? 

•‘It. is not a waste," replied Bapu. He will Ire vex- 

useful to both ol us. 

“But he is not indispensable to either of us.’ 

“That is not a sound argument. Mahadev. We are 
not o-oing to send him to a regular school. If lie does 
not accompany us in our tours, when will he get a chance 

to be trained?” 

Father still opposed the proposal. Bapu said: But 
I have given him a promise, and you won t wish me tc 

break it, would you?” 

Father had no reply to this. Since then I termed 
part of Bapu’s entourage in all his journeys. 

On our way back from Madras Shri Jamnalalji spoke 
tn Ramj about the serene atmosphere at Shu Raman 
Mnharshi’s ashram. Bapu said: “Mahadev, why dem 

limeade was packed and the train was passing ovei the 
Kistna bridge very near to Bezwada station, Bapu saic. 

can a well stay on for two or three months, if you find 
the atmosphere peaceful.” , 

To our amazement Father unpacked his^ things. 

“Bapu,” he said with a serious voice. ^ one Master r 
enough for me. I need not see the place. 

The train moved on. 
bsd 

^ St rthl |oming sttugg .Mhegravhy 

555 to go IWT^r'aboh a fort. 

nlSht ? 8 rest. ’ He started for the place one evening 

In about an hour oi 

and was in a serious con®®. 

- - - 
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moved at once to Sevagram. It was Sundav iweuing. an. 
Bapu nad already started his weekly silence On Father' 
arrival, however, Bapu broke the silence, and gently asked 

How are you Mahadev?” Father lay his head at Bapu'. 
feet and said: Bapu, I should like to meet death when i 
comes, with my head in your lap.” He could say nothin- 
more. Tears were streaming from his eyes. Bapu put 
tom into the bed which was ready, lit then L Z 
Pa her s side and began to fan him. -‘I know this quid’ 
weli, he then said. “Therefore 1 asked the (nil Sur- 

Sn t0 n Send y ,° U h6re at once - an<! Him that vou 
would be cured nowhere else, and that there is every 

chance of your being cured if you are near me.” 

, °S f t ^ e 8th , of Au ffust. 1042. after Bapu returned late 
ft m g ht from the A.I.C.C. meeting, those who wore neu 

emphatfcallt 0 ^J ha k' vouW happen wkl 

-peecn i made this evening, I have said therein that I 
will still carry on correspondence with the Viceroy for* 

period 3 at ** least” ‘pThT 0 " *' ther f' OTe ’ »•?** me lor that 

would be-arrested immediately, °The ail'w'ls thick *wfth 
cuuiu noi steep—Ba (Kasturba) and mv father At ♦ 

tur - 

now’ hadeV ’ h ° W many tlid you hear just 

M.D.: Two. 

Ba D D° you still feel that Bapu will be arrested • 

perhaps after aU he may nothe^ R 1 // be arrested - But 
own readings have differed from lt nhert 1 whenever our 

always in the end proved t0 be rUt^TH- Bapu ’ he has 

even now, though I have no iloiitI h» T l M l .’ uly ha l>Pen 
D The talk ended there Dunnv the ' ,** a ‘ Tested ’ 

Mahadev?” my father - Are you not asleep. 

"flow can I get sleep?” Father replied 

arrest won’t take place lust Thor, k 6 ^" t0 feel that ‘he 

the police arrived. P t en - hut in a few minutes 
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The police officer had warrants for Bapu, Mirabehn 
and my father, and had instructions to take Ba and Pyare- 
lalji with him if they wished to accompany Bapu. They 
were, however, free to decide for themselves. Father 
was happy because he was being taken along with Bapu. 
But for Ba it was a testing time. It was quite likely that 
Bapu would undertake a fast in the jail. Ba asked him: 
“What shall I do?” Bapu smiled a little, and then seriously 
said: “It is for you to decide. You are free to come with 
me. But I should like you to remain free just now, and 
court imprisonment later by some act of civil disobe¬ 
dience.” 

Ba was in a dilemma. She was very eager not to be 
separated from Bapu, as there was every fear of the Gov¬ 
ernment allowing Bapu to die in prison if he undertook 
a fast on going there. Bapu, on the other hand, wished 
her to remain out for the time being. However, she did 
not take long to make up her mind. She said to Bapu: 
“I should have very much loved to go with you, but t 
will keep back since you wish me to do so.” 

“I knew ” said Bapu with an air of satisfaction, “that 
you would take this decision. I had no doubt about it. 

Vedchhi, 

10-10-1948. 


SATYAGRAHA IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Pragji Desai 

I T was in the year 1906 that I went to South Africa at 
the age of 22. My sole purpose was to earn money and 
help my family which had seen very hard days because 
of poverty. But fate seemed to have ordained something 
quite different for me. Within three days of my landm* 
in Durban I was led to throw myself into Gandhiji s hands. 
A well-known doctor of Bombay, Sir Bhalchandra Knshi 
Bhatavdekar, who was a friend of my uncle had given 
me a note of introduction to ‘Barrister Gandhi . I had 
imagined that I should be able to earn money with the 

Gandhiji had just returned from England to Durban^ M 
Amod Zaveri where he had put up. I peeped into the 
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house from the window on the verandah, and saw more 
tn a n a dozen Muslim gentlemen having a lunch a t a table, 
at the head of which sat a man with a peculiar black 
turban which distinguished him from the others I at 
once guessed who he was, and sent in the note of intro¬ 
duction with a servant with instructions to give it to ‘Bar- 
nster Gandhi’. The servant placed it into his hands, 
while I kept on looking in from the window. He opened 
e note, read it and at once got up. I was standing on 

m ra m dah - My heart was throbbing. A charming 
nd lovable person came out to the verandah with the 

nntP in hls h a od, and asked me if I was the bearer of the 

Sid Tnrip Yes ’ "V th , a res P ectful bow - He at once 

asked me to be seated on a sofa. He sat nexf to me am 
asked me detailed questions as to when I had arrived in 

W ^ at 1 ^ ad ^ een doing in Bombay, how far I had 
f,vi? ied, T? nd S0 on \ 1 gave suitable replies to all the ques- 
asked m e ° r ™ nu tes he sat thinking, andVn 

. said: n: 

wishes’” 11, He^at 'ftS Z 

oe m danger. In a day or two I will leave Durban tw 

Johannesburg, and I think of presently launching a strue 

tetS i se T SHrr" “ t 

Se^tte^p m G r d h I « W. t0 'Sme 
right into his eyes dice oS SE? ' 0 ,t 0 9i 

^ r2£? &£*>•? ">y ow„“ m2y. taPPy ' aS if f 

e f or Johannesburg 0 ^'’req'^ted^h^• day . he was 1,1 

7 th Ha ex Piained to me’that^nde™the :“%£! 



tion „ os Transvaal l had no right. u> enter that territory. 
1 coi go i here later, he said, and join the struggle 
agair the Government which it was his intention to 
start before long. He asked me to write to him as often 
as I liked, and gave me his address at Johannesburg. 

Later, under his leadership, the Indians in Transvaal 
put up a heroic fight. Hundreds of them went to jail. 
The struggle was" naturally prolonged. While it was 
going on! "the Government passed an Immigration Act 
which prohibited even, highly educated Indians from en¬ 
tering that province. Gandhiji considered tnis to be an 
insult to India, and lie appealed to the educated Indians 
in South Africa to join the fight. 


This was the second phase of the struggle of passive 
resistance. In a letter to him I expressed my willingness 
to join the struggle. He wrote back to say that he would 
soon go to Durban where I might meet him. He also 
gave me a warning that, if I decided to join the stiuggle, 
1 must be prepared to face all the consequences. I met 
him at Durban a little later; and with a few other educated 
Indians he left for Transvaal. We were arrested on the 
Transvaal border as prohibited immigrants and were 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour. Gandhiji was not 
arrested and was allowed to proceed to Johannesbuig^ 111 
the end of the final phase of the struggle in 1914 I had the 
privilege to go to jail seven times in company with several 

other comrades. 


Bapu’s views on education were well known even m 
those days. Of his four sons three were never sent to 
any regular ‘school’. Whatever education they have re¬ 
ceived was given at home. The eldest son, Hanlal, had 
some schooling at Rajkot. He was not satisfied with 
the education that he had when he came to South Africa. 
He felt that Bapu was neglecting his duty as a father t 
give modern education to him and his brothers He often 
pleaded with Bapu to give the brothers a higher educa¬ 
tion so that they could become barristers or doctors. Bapu 
refused to give such education to his sons, because he 
did not set, much store by it. Hanlal argued m .cp> 
that, if Bapu himself had not become a barrister he 
would not have been able to do the work that he was 
doing. Bapu answered by saying that it. was not nec . 
sary to become barristers and doctors to qualify 

Liramahansa, Shivaji, Pratap, Dayanand—none of whom 
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had English education, and who were yet among the 

greatest Indians of their times. Harilal retorted by citing 

the examples of Ranade, Gokhale, Tilak, Malaviya and 

Lajpatrai who had equipped themselves with higher 

Bnglish education and had served the country so well. 

buch arguments would often go on between father and 
son, but with no concrete result. 

. £ rea t passive resistance movement was 

* ta ? ed b ? BaP n’ Harilal joined and took a Prominent 
part m it, undergoing several imprisonments. But he 

was dissatisfied with the life of simplicity and poverty 

friend 5 apU had Gl dopted ' Harilal was in those days a 
friend of mine. We went to jail together and shared a 

common life of hardship and labour inside the prison He 

wten poured out his heart before me. I saw that his 
discontent was very great. nis 

The passive resistance struggle was postponed hv 

Sybo* S y aPP He MTft J “ hanneSbU ,i? withom P f„toS y g 
who toTd us H t e ha h t1hii e wa a s theTefuU of Wadln. 

SfKther Si ™ lar leaving a feVoSewelj 

friends of HbHi a i S t r !i Surendra Medh and I, who were 

A search was mlde ta vai n P an V ove S i^ wled « e of his plan. 
Mend gave A P** 

Harilal’s disappearance spread on?ctl. hlm a news of 

the whole day crowded for 

with Bapu, saying- “You shnmd^ erChantS remonstra ted 

expenses.” In [he evening 7^ ld have P aid & the 
to go to the Tolstoy Farm at lIwIp ft ^ ° ffice Wlth Ba P u 

the fact to her in m ylZ wty ’> B a ’s ISS** revea * 

ed when she was told what had happeSJl ^ b ® ™ agin ' 

definitelyhknew^arifa^w^fb? Ln ° UrS t0 i! d US that he 

m,ght - 3S& r 6 He ‘camera™ 8 
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, ; no v,-. — ^ (.*0 'a»\ i. in Uvi 1 eity au <1 ac i- :L 

- vnn wu p U v'\uc niu-r r>lacr. laiher and son alone 

w lS ».l had a Iona exchange 

wafke ' all ai.- ; • . u bveak fast Bapu announce. 

that Hariial would leave for India die next^ (uiy. e 
to live at Ahmedabad and prosecute h.s Hudu., in 

.school. Johannesburg to bid good- 

, ^dSal When the train was about to start Bapu 

"Fo^ive your father, i 1 » 

it was a most touching sc _ • restrain my tears. 

r^W a hard-hearted father' And at 

lhe Tttm big family. A. 

small produce of the farm. Bapu wasO c 

also the server. Each one «f ^ had been it e us 

bowl and a wooden spoon H Q Once but 

olive oil m tne place of ghee, on d Uvered a little 

costlier, ^^f^mssive resisted. We have willingly 

adopted a llf ® . of h s S 1 We musAherefore be very 

we live on public cbm y. e Wg must not use them 
careful in us ™f vastly not take any more of 

this oil than the mm mum n by one with our 

line, and went to him at food to us. 

I happened to be firstmn the? 2 hL b an d then asked 
and he served me rice, oil shall I give 

me: ‘How many Jn'my mind, and I 

you r -nnc ” e T™t one Teaspoinful. and'went back to 
my seat. Then the nextman wentto ^ one wanted 

three spoonfuls and *o * e th man as ked for five, and 

four, and got. loui. , , a nd had a hearty laugh, 

got five. Then Ba pulooK«U‘ me and na ^ (he 

“Pragji,’ he said, y T rep lied: “Well, Bapu, 

a trivial incident, hut ■<- <?«*» Hetailcd account 0. 
mv mind, and tailsl " , henl economically and for ml 
public funds, an to on f which they were earmark- 
oilier purpose than mi 
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ed. I had often to collect funds both in South Africa and 
in India, and this lesson stood me in good stead on all 
those occasions. 

Gokhaleji visited South Africa in 1912. According 
to the report that he gave to Gandhiji, General Botha, the 
then Prime Minister of the Union, had given him a promise 
to repeal the three pound tax. After his departure for 
India, however, General Botha denied having given anv 
such promise to Prof. Gokhale. Gandhiji cabled to Gok¬ 
haleji, who replied that General Botha had given him a 
definite promise to this effect. Gandhiji felt that this 
involved the honour of Gokhaleji and, therefore, the 

honour of India. Passive resistance was temporarily 
suspended. 1 


During this period of suspension the question of the 
legality of Indian marriages suddenly cropped up. In an 
Indian's case the Supreme Court at Capetown decided that 
his marriage, not having been performed according to 
Christian rites, could not be considered legally valid. 
Indian marriages, performed according to Hindu, Muslim 
or Parsi rites, would thus be legally invalid The iude- 

Cam £u aS + u n earth( l uake shock to the Indian com¬ 
munity. The three pound poll tax and the marriage ques¬ 
tion became life and death problems to Gandhiji. These 
questions came up at a time when the spirit of the Indian 

^■oinJm 1 iaii WaS at lts , Iowest ebb - People were tired of 

Sroloneed one ga T I ?fp nd The Struggle had been a 

was made of a sterner stuff. He came to Johannesbujg 
from Phoenix, and immediately on arrival called a meet 

their ^ mettle \n°the ° M resisters who had proved 

ineir mettle m the previous campaigns. He had come 

with an inflexible resolve to ‘do or die’. I was present 

TJ 1 f nf m ® morable meeting. This was the gist of what he 
d (of course I am quoting from memory): 

marriLesTnd 1 ^! 0wn dec } sion - The legality of our 
country r ?h?!p- They tavolveVe honour^o 

resoluUons^are toZ t0 “W 

anywhere. We are not goin g to TgTi coUc°t Zney 

ioua AfriZ* detai,ed accoun ‘ th <= readers may refer to Gandhiji', book, Satyogroha in 
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from anvbodv. We will not carry on any press propa¬ 
ganda l know that the spirit of the community is at its 
lowest ebb. but that does not worry me. We have pro¬ 
claimed to the world that in the code of satyagraha there 
is no such word as ‘defeat’. Can truth ever suffer defeat? 

I certainly want every one of you to join the struggle. 
But this time my conditions are very strict. If you wish 
to line up with me, you must first of all forget your wife, 
children and other members of the family. You must 
forget even India. You must decide to fight, though non- 
violently, till death. If you join me, well and good. If, 
however, you don’t join me, I do not care. I have often 
said that one true satyagrahi can carry on the struggle, 
because it is a struggle to be carried on with soul force. 
If you don’t join, I have decided to carry on the struggle 
single-handed but with the utmost vigour. I will wander 
like a mad man throughout South Africa. I will 
house to house and will rouse our people to join me in thn 
sacred cause. I will fight till the end of my life, and will 
«et the three pound poll tax and the marriage act repealed. 

I must do or die. I am also considering whether our 
womenfolk should take part in the struggle 01 not. Their 
own honour is also at stake. Up till now we have not 
asked them to join the struggle. I ask your opinion on 
(his question too. 1 should now like to know your own 

decision.” 

While 1 was listening very attentively to the fiery 
words which came from the very depth of his heart, 1 
had decided to take a plunge. T felt that even death in 
this great cause under the leadership of such a brave an 
earless man would be glorious. The stalwart satyagrahis 

who were present, all said ‘yes’. No one wavered forj 
moment The result immensely pleased the leader 
Finally before we parted, Gandhiji said: “I will now go 
to Phoenix and chalk out our programme. This time w< 
•ire going to fight in such a way that even gods will des 
cemfto see us fighting!” The meeting decided, after a 
full discussion that our womenfolk also should be invitee 

■» -struggle and court i^onmerit. 

The subsequent events ending in the GundhnSmut 
agreement of 1014, have been described at length by the 
i'S,™ the movement himself in his So lyavrahc » 

South Africa. 


Sale], 

10-10-11)48. 



MY FIRST VISIT TO MAHATMA GANDHI 

Halide Edib 


I WAS going to Mahatma Gandhi for the first time. Tc 
me he represented the Hindu of Hindus.... the essence 
of the oldest India. Unconscious expectancy made me 
especially sensitive to my environment during that drive 

* • • *Our car drew up in an open field where stood a two- 
storeyed stone building, flying the Congress flag. 


The facade of the house was towards the other side 
ovei looking a vast field where, in the distance, fires were 
being lighted and figures in white were moving about The 
fires were yet only wreaths of smoke curling upwards 

u ly u nSf re was a s P acious porch before the house into 
Z ] I ! the £°°?®.of the first fl0 °r opened, including that 

flnn ma r Ga !l dhl ' Hls r was a lar S e room with a con- 
„ floor- In the corner facing the entrance were a mat, 

a floor cushion, and a low desk, such as we used in old 

ays m Turkey. Papers and books were on the desk and 
scattered over the cushion. 


The face might be that of any Hindu, I thought Yet 

aeef Nothing ^'*™*****tttota 

^ could be more clear-cut and sharnlv 

was n krge a an t d hl toni i hi ngUlar ’ dark ’ Serene face - The m °nth 
The lips were closed over each other tifhtlv vet thev 

sunken old a«e linth tni , f forbl * im g grimness or 

mmMmm 

temples, somewhat in f MongolfcZhZ^Bm^hf r ° W 

As the face bent forward thpro raise A delicate eyebrows, 
with a Hindu-lock, a tiny curl, onThTt^ off d ° me 

in to‘u?h witVhTmToses KS .f^one who comes 

trusted to be objective ,P ecomes too emotional to be 
people including some English W3S t0 d tilat by several 
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V. 1 . at there 1 thought: "If people are carried away 
,, v .'.motion it must be that they are excitable, and in 
search for emotion instead of truth." Mahatma Gandhi 
seemed to me the last person in the world to appeal to the 
emotional, to make any attempt to captuie the fancy oi 
create fantasy and mystery around himself; though his 
religious nature is undeniable, and some of his talk may 
occasional! v lead one to term him as a mystic. I had gone 
there with an honest determination to understand him 
and not to indulge in emotion; and I felt more than ever 
that I must not give way either to my former prejudice 
caused by the over-sensational European propaganda or 
the sympathy and admiration his person inspired. He is 
so important a happening in twentieth-century history 
I said to myself, that every witness must leave as objective 

and honest a report as is humanly possible. 

The door opened continually. Men in all soits 
costumes came in and fell on their faces at the fringe of 
the mat- then sat. their hands folded on then knees, 
recognized some of the faces belonging to Congress mem- 

spiritual! or otherwise. This sort of salute may appea 
tn the Western eye as servile; but it is not. It is lathei 
the Eastern reverence for those whom they believe to be 
snirituullv great The wonder of it was that it should 
survive a modern, a scientific, a materialistically Western 
education. 11 was evident that they had submerged he" _ 

selves in Mahatma Gandhi's personality. That kind ™i 
cd little But there were others who came to consult him. 
or to have his blessings on some enterprise; and some 
came to tell him what they were going to do The tan«e 
of oiihipHs on which he is consulted is infinite. It ^ 
mnsM conceivlble for most of the Hindus and a consi- 
dcnhle number of Muslims to do anything without his 
knowledge^. This applies also to political We though 

Mahatma Gandhi has retired from politics. Whethei the 
general desire to consult Mahatma Gandhi is due o 
mystical and spiritual adoration, or to a recognition of tlv 

exceileneeTtf his judgment. merely a habit of dejng wte 
tho rr.kii of the world does, it results in taking up ai 

enormous amount of his time and 

of words, I often thought, was a reaction to being pupe 

tually talked to. , 

Meanwhile mats were being spread on the let 

Men and women wore walking towards thei mate^and tte 
sitting in rows. Mothers brought their children. Icadmj 
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them by the hand or carrying them in their arms. Quite 
soon a crowd in the form of a great horseshoe had gather¬ 
ed. At the open end of the horseshoe a few carpets had 
been placed. No more gold in the sky, but the dusk 
was velvety. The fires, which had been smoking, were 
now flames licking the dusk, while tiny groups of people 
appeared as white smudges against them. A gong sound¬ 
ed when I also was settled on a mat. Mahatma Gandhi 
descended the steps of the porch, and sat at the centre 
of the opening. 

Children moved and whispered, mothers leaned over 
and tried to silenec them. There was something conta¬ 
gious in the happiness of the little ones; they seemed more 
aware of what was happening than their elders. No 
wonder, for there was a childlike simplicity about the 
whole scene. Behind me a mother was feeding her baby 
at her breast. I could hear the cluck, cluck of the tin)’' 
throat as it swallowed. And the old pandit opposite was 
tuning his sitar. I could distinguish a few faces from 
Jamia. At the moment it was' the atmosphere rather 
than the motionless figure of Mahatma Gandhi that took 
hold of the crowd. He was only a unit. Yet I watched 
him. By some freak of light, or rather because of the 
thinness of his shoulders, his draperies stood out both sides 
in sharp angles. Everything about him seemed to have 
fallen into a geometrical shape. Wrapt in that white 

mantle, h!s shoulders two edges, his face immobile, he 
looked like Buddha. 

“Raghuvar Tumko meri laj....” sang the pandit 
accompanymg with his sitar. The music of the strings 
trailed on and the whole crowd, the whole place even the 
man who looked like Buddha, dissolved in it I had heard 

Sr <£ 

consciousness of the accumutoS o7 the^st™ the 

from Tulsidas the Hindu S' T rds are equall y so ' being 
tuiy. As MahaSevl the «‘<*nth cen® 
sounded familiar. They are a nrll J hem ^ t0 me ’ the y 

earlier. n mystlcs ’ though of two centuries 
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"0 Ka-hm ara! Thy shame is my shame. I am ever 
mt-kine Thv protection, and Thou art noted as the pro¬ 
tector of the weak. I have heard it said of Thee that it h 
Thv promise that Thou wouldst save sinners. And I am 

an "old sinner, take my ship ashore.— 

These words were not in keeping with the music. 
The tune relieves one of all longing, even for redemption, 
u Koe” bene,Tuth the state of mind expressed by certain 
verses of the Gita recited also m the evening prayers. 

“The man who casts off all longing and walks with- 

out concern and free from the sense of 1 and Mine .... 
he attains peace. 

■•He in whom all longings subside, even as the'raters 
subside in the ocean, which though ever being filled by 
them never overflows— that man finds peace. 

i ong as the tune lasts one feels neither sinful not 
con^ns o g f'tny' imperfection in one’s self or in ones 

fellow creatures. 

••RaqhvpaH Rwihavu Rajarmna." sang the pandit. 

"RmihvLli Raghava Rajarama.’ sang the ciowd. 

“Pntiln Pavana Silni'irnw sang the pandit. 

-Patita Puvana Sit,mm,a." sang the crowd lustily. 

There were thick basses, contraltos, baby tre ^ ol ° s ; prs 

Z pandit ^ 

sang the congregation ami ended suddenly. 

The crowd rose with a rustle, women dragging them 

chattering hah.es men ad u.1 c^ h h,cre Mahatma 

hurrying towaids the step. qtoDued by the 

tiandhi waB trying UP- ^meT wto^Kedlheir 

haps asking hl 'ph<°nioon camt' out from behind the cloudy 

„ n lessors in their tightly buttoned coats a no 

wth t e * (law1 Id - caps were sharply 

r.TS 1 iSMUA Hindu, 

fundamental diiuunu ’'VI. ;* rlifTirult to say 

when •'itH>cgins i md^when d*^o nd s; wh i 1 e Islam is sharply 
defined, compact. 




“Now, now, now_” was saying Mahatma Gandhi 

to the women, “you don’t mean that.” trying all the 

time to prevent those who embraced his knees from kiss¬ 
ing his feet. At least so it seemed to me irom where 
was He was amused, but also was perhaps scolding 
them for the incurable idolatry which abides in man s 
heart, strongest in that oi the simple Hindu. 

At this prayer meeting the crowd was of mixed faiih. 
Before and after prayers the individuality of each stood 
out, dominated always by the vaguely defined Hindu and 
the sharply defined Muslim. But when the pandit sang, 
the audience were seated together, they seemed to have 
no longer any differences, not even to the eye. I say: 


“Let us eat together, sing together, and play toge¬ 
ther; but let us also pray together from time to time. It is 
the only time we lay down our arms against each other- 
strife really ceases when we pray....” 


I wrote the foregoing after my visit to India in 1935. 

In the lasting struggle between Good and Evil, 
between Love and Hate, his spirit will be a telling force. 

Istambul, 

11-10-1948. 


SINCE 1934 
N. V. Gad nil 

I HAD seen Gandhiji on several occasions since he 
returned to India in 1915, but got an opportunity of 
speaking to him in 1933. In August that year, he 
was released after an eight days’ fast in the jail. I too was 
released after spending 18 months in the Nasik Central 
Jail. Along with some other Congressmen I went to 
‘Parnakuti’ where Gandhiji was staying. He spoke ■ 
to us as usual on the problems then facing the Congress. 
Someone then asked me whether I was attending some 
meetings where constructive work and other problems 
were to be discussed. I said I did not want to attend as 1 
did not want to be a Mahatma. Thereupon Gandhiii 
asked me what I meant. I said: “In the British Parlia¬ 
ment there were Redmond brothers representing Ireland. 
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One was all sweetness and reasonableness, the other was 
blunt On one occasion both the brothers had partici- 
nated in a debate and the Prime Minister approached the 
younger one and’said: 'Look here, what a fine gentleman 

‘One gentleman is enough for Ireland. I think, thereiore, 
that one Mahatma is quite enough for this grea. taA 
Prnmnt came the retort from Gandhi] 1 . Pven one is too 
much.” I felt crest-falien, and in an apologetic manner 

said that one was absolutely necessary. 

Tn Mav 1934 Gandhiii virtually suspended civil dis- 
obedient and the aTc.C. at Patna"decided that elections 

to the Central Assembly should be fought. I .TO 
prisoner in the Sheom Jail, where Shn ^amcar 

rao Deo came to see me and told me that 1 mu 
c f or the Central Assembly. I did not agree 

but keDt an open mind. When sometime after my release 

SSK*as 

Sr—s was ssk 

me, but that 1 expectea so ^ „ j shall smilingly 

news of my success he valued most. 

In June 1934 Gandhiji visited Poona in the course o 
his Hariian tour. The Sanatanists m Poona kicked up 

thepublicLfTagiSn -d 

’ him at 0-30 p m. on 25th Ji • E ^y ^ people 

SMS E S wasthrowr^ which 

one'consfable seriously. —te,y 
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the crowds were cleared. Steps were taken to prevent i hi 
news from going upstairs and creating pandemonium n 
the hall. Gandhiji came within a couple of minutes aftei 
the bomb explosion. When he saw the streets absolutely 
clear and the taking of extra precautions, he asked m. 
what the matter was. 1 told him what had liappened. ! 
also told him that the bomb, which was meant for him w;e 
thrown at a car which looked like his. It was onlv the 
delay which had occurred because of the gate at the ra'ilwa\ 
crossing on the way being closed that saved him imm a 
disaster. 1 took him upstairs. The whole programme 

f V o nt * rou S h ’ and Gandhiji was as usual cheerful and 
full of humour. He started auctioning the casket invitim- 
peop 1 e to bid more so that he eould give me more eom- 
missmn. At the end he took me aside and asked me 
whether he would go back the same wav as he was 

h?mT/° r th u e S3fely ° f the lad ^ his pa,tv. I told 
Jh 1 no . cl ? an g e was required, and took him and hi- 
party down below, put him in the ear. and then informed 

whofp°h Ce M h ° that <ime ha<i ,oniu ‘ (i a >imr round the 

wentto Gandhiji'., residence with a pilot ear A-on h,„! 
o the railway station, because he was to leave for Rom 

h y by a ,h u e m,dni « h > train. I took en-eat ' 

fn .hf t , he rou,e an<l even ehanfted ,he lime ”;l" him 
Maharashtra ay "What' messa^Toaii"’ 1°' 

not know how great harm he i e / f u ’ and t,H> m; m did 
his own rehgTon Throughout himseIf and to 

sense of proportLTSlnl • 

Committee* ReportTn*the' Cent r-d' 4 ' ,0ln , l l Parliamentary 
Ihe speakers £ * 

day Shri Bhulabhai Desai h^d alt [ iler on ,ha ' very 
sweetness and persuasion- minf ° spoken ' He was all 
his. But the popular en husiA,^ Was 1,1 sad contrast to 

my favour, and P J wasthe ?» res ^ in 
many of the members. Some days later'^KanJalrUZ’ 
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told me that Gandhiji very much appreciated my speech. 
When I asked him tor the exact words of Gandhiji, 
I saw that my speech had not his entire approval, and 
that, according to him, this forum should be used with 
the dignity and consideration which it merited. I took 
the hint and thereafter all my speeches, though strong 
in sentiment, were moderate in language. This was noted 
by Gandhiji, and he said that I was proceeding on good 
lines. This only shows how keen he was about what 
Congress members said or did in the Assembly, and how 
much he cared for dignity and restraint in speech. 


After partition was decided on, Delhi was busy with 
the formation of the new Cabinet. Although it was not 
unusual for me to occasionally go and attend prayers and 
see Gandhiji, while he was in Delhi, this time I scrupu¬ 
lously avoided him. It was only in October 1947, when he 
came to Delhi from Calcutta, that I saw him. He accosted 
me by saying: “Now you have found time to see me!” I 
replied that he knew very well why I did not like to go, 
and he said he appreciated this. Several questions relat¬ 
ing to the accommodation of refugees were discussed. He 
did not agree with my point of view because it was more 
legalistic. When once I told him that the needs of the 
State were greater than those of the individual, he 
stated that individuals made the State, and that hence 
it was my duty to look to their needs even if they con¬ 
flicted with the needs of the State. While I could not at 
once agree to his general proposition, his arguments did 
influence me a good deal in my decisions thereafter. 


On 2nd October, 1947, I went to Birla House and pre¬ 
sented him with a cheque of Rs. 79. He looked at it and 
said: “Why Rs. 79?” I said I knew that he would ask 
me such a question, and that my reply was ready. I said: 
“This is only a symbolic figure; but the blank cheque is 
always with you, and you can fill it with whatever amount 
you think proper. All this is yours. You can always 
draw on it,” I said. “I will bear this in mind,” said 
Gandhiji laughingly. My only regret is that he did not 
do anything further. 

The last time I saw him was on the 18th of January, 
1948. He asked me: “What pardkram (prowess) have you 
dope in the South?” I told him that there was not much 
pardkram, but I raised the question of his insistence on 
the payment of Rs. 55 crores to the Pakistan Government. 
He said that what the Government of India had done on 
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his advice was right from every point of view, and 
explained to me at great length the reasons, although he 
was weak and his voice was feeble. 

New Delhi, 

30-11-1948. 
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Kantilal Harilal Gandhi 

W E were travelling in a third class railway compart¬ 
ment during Bapu’s tour in the U.P. in 1929. Even 
in a moving train he used to attend to his corres¬ 
pondence or write for his weeklies, Young India and 
Navajivan. It was about five o’clock in the evening. His 
watch was lying among the papers in front of him. I 
was sitting with a watch on my wrist just opposite to 
him. He asked me what the time was. I looked at my 
watch and told him it was five o’clock. He also saw my 
watch through his spectacles and noticed there was still 
one minute to five. Even looking at a watch for time 
was not a trivial thing for him. He would not do that 
in a cursory way. But in this case it was not lack 
of proper observation on my part. I had also noticed 
that there was one minute to five. Only I did not attach 
much value to that minute. He stopped writing and 
exclamied: Is it five?” I replied with a guilty conscience: 
(< No, Bapu it is one minute to five.” “Well, Kanti,” he said 
wnat is the use of keeping a wrist watch? You have no 
value of time. Do you know how many days or months 
thirty crores of minutes would make? What a colossal 
waste ot time it would mean for our poor country? It 

S £ en } S u yoU A ha Y e not even understood why I talk of the 
wiJ 1 *; Agam > y° u don’t respect truth as you know it 

COSt ^ ore energ y to sa y : ‘ lt is one minute 
to five, than to say: It is five o’clock’?” Thus he went on 

rebuking me for about fifteen to twenty minutes till it 
was time for his evening meals. 

. 7f s j n J uh u, sometime in 1935, that the following 

for WarHha K Ba ? U and party had Panned to leavf 
for Wardha by the evening train. I was one of the party 

My maternal aunt had come down to Bombay from Raikot 
for meeting me. We had not met for 


years. Bapu asked me after the morning prayer if I was 
accompanying him to Wardha that evening. He had 
thought I would like to stop for a day or two more in 
Bombay in order to have some time with my aunt. But 
1 could" not catch his purpose in asking me this question. 
Moreover, I myself did not think of my aunt and said: 
“Yes. I am going with you.” After the prayer, at my 
aunt’s request. Iagreed to stay on for a couple of days 
more, and went to inform Bapu accordingly. He was in 
the bathroom. I announced to him the change of my deci¬ 
sion across the closed doors. 

He gave me the permission, but added: “Now 
listen. Why did I ask you after the morning prayer 
whether you were going with me or not? I knew your 
aunt would like to have some time with you. Could you 
not think of this before answering me that you were go¬ 
ing with me to Wardha? And if you had thought about 
it, you should not now change your mind. Once you make 
up your mind you .should carry out the resolve at any 
cost unless of course you feel that to do so would be a sin. 
Don’t think I am scolding you. I tell you this for your 
future guidance. You can never achieve great things if 
you neglect this advice. You must cultivate the habit of 
sticking to your decisions and learning from your mis¬ 
takes.” “Yes, Bapu, I understand what you say, and 1 
shall....” “No,” Bapu at once interrupted, “You can 
stay on with your aunt. This is a matter now between 
you and her. But you can’t serve people if you don’t 
develop the habit of thinking well and acting with 
courage upon your decisions.” 

Once while going to Bombay from Poona Bapu asked 
the headmaster of a Bombay high school, who had come 
to see him at Kalyan, who was more intelligent among the 
two boys studying in his school and in whom Bapu was 
interested. The headmaster gave the name of one of them, 
whereupon Bapu enquired about the character of the 
two and said: ‘‘Yes, character is more important in my 
view We have no dearth of intelligent men among our 
educated classes; but we are very short of men with 

character.” 

It was sometime in 1935 just after the establishment 
of the All India Village Industries Association by the Con¬ 
gress. Whenever Bapu placed before the Congiess any new 

scheme the work had to begin with his ashram So village 
industries began with Maganvadi at Wardha. Bapu called 
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Mahadevbhai, Kanubhai and myself, and entrusted to up 
the work of organising the grinding of flour which wc 
required m the kitchen. At this time he used to look 
carefully into everything we did in Maganvadi. Once 
.Kanubhai and I were cleaning vessels at a well. Bapu 
happened to pass that way and saw us pouring water 
profusely over a small vessel to wash it. He came to us 
and said: Look here, Kanti, how much water you are 
wasting Even now you don’t know how to clean ves- 
sels. It was not that we did not know how to clean 
vesseis. We had several lessons from the same guru at 
Sabarmati. It was our carelessness, or rather our ina- 

Hp Jir hln f ?L 0Ur actions in terms of millions of people. 
He continued. How much water you are wasting!” “Well 

fnd "in Vh 0 ° Ur fwl 87 that is s P ent in drawing more water,' 

here we live for the service of others? Can vou waste 
your energy like this? No, you must preserve it for the 
service of our country.” Then he sat down and showed 

watpr° W A t0 n 6an vessels with a minimum quantity of 
water. As he went on cleaning another vessel he 

the G vessek T* earth and rub a11 over 

^if SeI Lu en pour P Ient y of dry earth in the vessel 

could perform the operation welk' 8 UntU he S3W that we 

tated to me letters whichTtook 1 do s * en . ogr a P b ers ■ He dic- 

times I could not hear a wnS J 0Wn ln shorthand . Some- 

I filled the gap by lwkSi \ W0 " d there ’ but 

not do so, and there werf ' 0nce 1 c °nld 

he rebuked me so s^verelv L 3 m f takes - F °r this 
I went to Mahadevbhai ar j 6ar , J an bour that 

bhaTtrTedtopacify me S’? £? a ?. withBa P u - Mahadef 

speak to Bapu P Next dav whin ^ T'., 3 ?/ P romised to 
he added? “now kS if Ek he ™' m f de - “Besides,” 

typistemployed b^wfpay tta iaTfto h“ fork. and 
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there the matter ends. It is not so with Kanti. I want 
to train him up. I can’t tolerate any mistake in his work. 
He can sit very near me and ask me if he cannot follow 
me. He should be more vigilant in his work.” 

Only once did I see him losing his temper. It was 
at Sabarmati in 1926. The second bell at 4-20 m the 
morning had gone. The prayer had to begin. Bapu look¬ 
ed by his side. Lakshmi, the Harijan girl who stayed 
with us, was not present. He asked: “Where is Lakshmi. 
Has she got up?” “Yes,” I said. The prayer could not 
begin unless Lakshmi came there. In those days Bapu 
used to make her sit by his side. We all sat silentl> 
for several minutes. At last Lakshmi came and took hei 
seat by Bapu’s side. Bapu inquired why she was late. 
The girl was of a very shy nature. She would not open 

her mouth. Bapu repeated the question several times. 

Each repetition was exhausting Bapu s patience In the 

voice was getting firmer and stronger But the 

to seal her lips. Bapu never knew defeat. Attei asking 
her half a dozen times why she was late, he got veyy 
angry when she did not reply. He lifted his hand m the 
attitude of giving a slap, but the hand did not come down. 
For me ft was asurprise to see Bapu about to sap some- 

one! Then, fortunately, the girl murmured that she wa 
combing her hair. That was enough for Bapu. Me 

swallowed all his anger. The prayer hcgan S oon after 

the nraver we went to our house. Bapu called LaKsnmi 
and Slv explained to her the need of removing her 
hair which came in the way of her attending t e 
in time Lakshmi was too young to be givena <chance 
to decide. A pair of scissors was sent for, and Lakshmi 
hair was bobbed by Bapu himself. 

This reminds me of another incident at Maganvadi, 
Wardha I was late in the prayer. Of course the prayer 
did not wait for me. But I was asked by Bapu after the 

nraver why I was late. I said I was waiting to ease my¬ 
self 7 and the latrine was not vacant. In Maganvadi 
we had no brick-wall latrines. They were shifting 
■ sunerstructures made of bamboo-mat and placed 
S narrow and long trench. Hearing my rep y 1* 

Where in“he field where the place was ploughed and 

uncovered and outside the field. It should be made into 
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manure. The darkness of the night dispenses with the 
need of any screening. We should use our common 
sense in all that we do. Don’t do anything without think¬ 
ing why you do it.” 

Bapu’s hosts during his tour had always a hard task 
to look after his party which consisted of an assorted lot. 
Often we wouldn’t go in time for meals. The kitchen 
would have to run all the day long. As if we were smaller 
“Bapus”, some of us would have their idiosyncrasies in 
the matter of food. Some invalids also swelled the party 
occasionally. Bapu could realise the difficulties of his 
hosts. So he saw to it that we gave the minimum of 
trouble to them. Once during his tour in the U.P. 
in 1929, we were guests of Rajasaheb of Kalakankar. 
Several rooms were placed at our disposal. Even though 
our host had many servants Bapu went round all the 
rooms we had occupied, at the time of our departure. 
He was sorry to note in one of the rooms flowers, bits of 
paper, and the skin of oranges scattered here and there. 
He said with sorrow: “Look at this, Kanti, you have made 
this room look like a third class railway carriage.” I 
promptly replied: “No, Bapu, I did not do it.” He said. 
“Yes, I know you may not have thrown those skins of 
oranges there. But whosoever has done this belongs 
to our party, and we have all to share the blame.” Then 
he asked me to take up the duty of inspecting our lodgings 
wherever we went, during the rest of the tour, before 
starting off for another place. 


At Sabarmati when my younger brother, Rasik, and 
I were yet children, I remember Bapu taking us on his 
shoulder and throwing us into the trough in front of a 
well. Once during the rainy season the Sabarmati was 
in spate. We used to jump into the river at a ghat up 
the stream and would be carried by water to the ghat 
down the stream. Then we would walk along the bank 
back to the first ghat. Our house was just on the bank 
of the river between the two ghats. The path joining 
the two ghats passed through our compound. Bapu used 
to sit in the open verandah facing the path. One morn¬ 
ing we, brothers, were performing our trips in swimming 
from one ghat to the other as usual. Rasik just called out 
while passing across our compound: “Bapuji, come on 
with us to jump into the river; it is so pleasant to 

bath^lTo^Ete ffift off**'” v W3S just the time for Bapu’s 
oatn also. He left off writing, got up and said- “Romp 

along, let us see who swims better. Don’t think I am old.” 
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iHe was over fifty five then.) All the inmates of the Ashram 
who were staying along the bank came to know this and 
ran to have the unique sight of Bapu swimming in the 
flooded river. I had the good luck to witness a similar 
incident of Bapu’s ride on a bicycle while going from the 
Ashram to the Gujarat Vidyapith in 1928. We had reach¬ 
ed half way to the Vidyapith when Bapu asked one of the 
inmates of the Ashram, who was returning from the 
Ahmedabad city, to give him his cycle because it was 
getting late for him to reach the Vidyapith. He got on 
the bicycle and asked me to follow him slowly. 

Once at Maganvadi I was about to take a vow of 
eating only three things and only thrice, for a year or so. 
Ba came to know of this. She of course could not dissuade 
me She therefore complained to Bapu about my pro¬ 
posed vow. He was walking after the evening meals on 
the terrace. He called me, and exchanged one of his 
‘sticks’ for me. (Bapu often used to support himself on 
shoulders of two persons while having his walks. These 
were known as his ‘sticks’.) Then he exclaimed: “Kanti, 
is Ba’s complaint about you true?” I said: “Yes.” “No, 
no ” said Bapu, “you should not take such vows, and that 
too at this age. (I was about 25 then.) We in the ashram 
do not cook anything for our taste. Our food is quite 
sattvika, and meant for body-building. I don’t want you 
to practise such asceticism now. You must have an ideal 
of eating well and then serving well. Do you know I used 
to take a dozen plaintains, besides other things, in break¬ 
fast alone, and then used to walk 8 to 10 miles for my 
work in South Africa? Don’t take such vows. I may 
understand your doing such things when you are old but 
not now. All right, go, don’t take such vows. There 
was no scope for argument. I had to obey him. 

In January 1936 he went to the Gujarat Vidyapith Ah¬ 
medabad, to recoup his healthy The Party included be¬ 
sides Mahadevbhai and Ba, Kanu Gandhi, Prabhavat 
Devi—Mrs. Jayaprakash Narayan—and myself. My 
birthday fell during this period. I made my obeisance 
to Bapu Ba, and other elders and got their blessings. 

After the morning walk as I was massaging Bapu s feet 

with ghee as usual, I said to him: Bapuji, half nay nf 
is over When 1 look back across all these years I do 
not feel very happy, for I have rendered little service 
to anybody I don't know what I shall be able to do in 
the comine years." Bapu said: “Oh, you think half of 
vour life is over! No, no, I think only a quarter of it is 
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over. Why should you think it to be half?” “Is not 
India’s average longivity much less than 50?” I asked. 
Bapu said: “It certainly does not apply to you! You 
should always expect to live as long as you can and serve.” 

Afterwards I went to the city for some^work. When 
I came back to the Vidyapith rather late, Prabhavatibehn 
served me my meals, and to my surprise there were two 
small sweet balls in the plate. It was almost impossible 
for us to have such delicacies while we were with Bapu. 
On my inquiry Prabhavatibehn told me how Bapu had 
asked her to prepare those sweet balls from his own wheat 
flour and jaggery with a sprinkling of milk. It had been 
always a rare thing to have such indulgence from Bapu. 
Therefore whenever it came, it was all the more welcome 
and was long remembered. 

Mysore, 

27-9-1948. 


DOCTOR AND TEACHER 
Kanu Narandas Gandhi 

A T Sevagram, in 1940, a Deccani girl of eighteen was 
suffering from typhoid. She had lost her mother in her 
early childhood. Besides a high temperature, she had 
a severe earache which often made her cry. Bapu visited 
her five or six times a day to comfort her, and advised her 
to repeat Rdmnim. She often groaned at night. Bapu 
sent someone who was sleeping near him to remind 
her of the holy name; and if the efforts of others failed to 
quiet her, he himself walked to her bedside and tried to 
convince her of the power of Rdmndm to soothe both the 
body and the mind. The girl’s father naturally did not 
Bapu to take so much trouble at the dead of night. 
But Bapu said: “Is it easy to be a mother? I have often 
expressed my desire to be a mother, is it not?” 

r* In u S E Vagram ’ s , even y^s ago, Shrimati Durgabehn 
?rr^in ad t an of rhe umatism. Bapu treated her 

°" the “ ntrar y her «3SE. 

t f i er ^, USUal mornin g walk. His daily massage 
which lasted for nearly an hour, could not hrin« ’ 
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him i ha- -lay, and he asked me to terminate it soon, 
afier ibe massage I asked why he could not sleep as 
hual. He replied: “How can I? I shudder at the 
thought of the pain Durga is suffering from. It is in my 
nalU re to think and worry about the patient under my 
care and try to find out the remedies to cure him or her 
soon I am neither a vaidya nor a doctor, I merely uttei 
God’s name in full faith, and pour my heart and soul into 
the thought of the patient, and try to find out remedies for 
the ailment. God always helps me. He has never bet¬ 
rayed me as He seems to be doing today. 

As an experiment Bapu had a septic tank fixed in 
his hut He began to clean it. with powder and a piece of 
coir-twine after its use on the first day. Observing tins, 
his associates. Miss Amtulsalam and my wifeAbha re¬ 
quested him to allow them to work m his stead. But he 
replied- “Just, watch if I can do it or not. It non t take 
much of my time, and it is not laborious either! Ifjvery- 
body cleans the tank after use, the process will not_ take 
a minute, and it will always be clean and shmmg white 
He then poured three jugs of water and made sure th 
no dirt remained anywhere in the tank. He then smil 
oskiuh" observers to tell him if he did the job well 

or not. 

“No doubt you did it. well, hut why should you do it 
.ai? [( will save your precious minute if we do it.. Moie 
over it pUs us to shame when we merely look on while 

fhenlVlol ills' work for him in future. But Bapu. 
.rr-ivelv “It is true that T can save a minute. But how 

more hours shall 1 have to spend in lecturing on 
cleanliness as a price of that minute? And yet. the lesult 

will not he the same!" 

This routine was invariably followed in Sevagram. 
an( ] even today the tank is as clean and bright as it. wa. 

on the first day. 

R mii was Generally invited to attend the meetings 
of 1 he*(’ongress '"Working Committee held at Wardha. Th 

meeting, g • j ronl) , m i, rr day when Bapu return- 

, dfio Gfapom. at ni*ht .....nplelely exhausted.after pro¬ 
long.. lie had not been able to spin thrt da> 

he Immf'lialely asked for the spinmnp wheel We re 
miesled him to pive up the idea of sinnmnp that inph . 
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it would strain his eyes in the dim light of the kerosene 
lamp. But he said: “How can it be given up? I did not 
miss my supper.' 1 He again asked for the charkha and 
began to spin. While he was spinning one of us explain¬ 
ed to him the cause of our hesitation in giving him the 
charkha: “Fatigue was so clearly written on your face 
that we dared not place the charkha before you.” He 
said: “If I give way to a feeling of fatigue or laziness, 
with what face can I ask others to perform their allotted 
tasks at all cost?” 

“There was no question of laziness or shirking of a 
duty. Only it would have been better for your health if 
you had gone to bed as you were so much tired.” 

“It is true, I am tired; but if I slept without perform¬ 
ing this yajna, my conscience would prick me all night 
and would not allow me to have sound sleep.” 

Since then, he always carried his charkha with him 
when he went to attend the Working Committee meeting, 
and did his spinning when he got time, even while the 
meeting was going on. 

During his twentyone days’ fast at the Agakhan 
Palace in 1943, he had a small boil in the ear which pained 
him terribly. Even the Government doctors felt that he 
would have to be released for an operation. The Govern¬ 
ment sent an ear-specialist, and he too seemed worried. His 
medicine, tried for two days, had no effect whatsoever, 
Bapu asked permission to try his own medicine which 
the doctor gave quite reluctantly. Bapu then gave 
instructions to Dr. Gilder and Dr. Sushila Nayyar about 
the preparation of the medicine and used it the same day. 
Within two days he was completely cured, and could sleep 
well. The doctor came next day and with his torchlight 
attempted in vain to trace the boil! 

Why do you unnecessarily bother yourself, doctor? 

The boil has disappeared with the pain,” said Bapu with 

a smile. The doctor, in sheer astonishment, inquired: 

“What is the marvellous drug that has cured you in no 
time?” 

You will laugh when you hear the name,” said Bapu 
agam with a banter. ’ 

The doctor said: “I must know the drug which worked 

a miracle. We must keep in touch with new discoveries 
in medical science.” 
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Bapu said: "The credit goes to Ba and Durga. I knew 
of this medicine since long, but might not have remember¬ 
ed it today. I was reminded of it from their conversation. 
It is this." Til oil was first heated with garlic in it, and 
was put in the ear when it was bearably hot. A heated 
brick was placed near the ear so that externally as well 
as internally fomentation for a long time could be ensured. 
This is our domestic medicine. And what did it cost? 
Hardly two pice. Is it not marvellous?" 

The doctor was amazed. Shaking the head in acquie¬ 
scence, he said: “Right, it has worked a miracle, no 
doubt. T confess my failure." 

“Then give up your degrees and take to our home¬ 
made medicines," said Bapu. The other doctors too could 
not restrain their laughter. 


Bombay. 

15-9-1948. 


MY GRANDFATHER 
Swnitra Ramdas Gandhi 

T WAS about five years old when Bapuji came and stay- 
I ed in a building near Mahilashram at Wardlia. Our 
A house too was near by. My eyes had been a source of 
anxiety to my parents and grandparents since my early 
childhood. 1 had beautiful curls on my head, and it was 
difficult task for my mother to tidy them and comb them. 
I was a naughty child, and used to play recklessly, dis¬ 
hevelling my neat curls. They spread on my face and 
eyes. • looked through the locks, and that weakened my 
eves still further. This added to my parents worry. 

<hd not like the idea of cutting my hair, and opposed the 
proposal whenever it was made. Then Bapup played 

trick with me. 

During the Divali festival that followed Mother pre^ 

pared a number of sweets and sent them . i 

•dl her friends. The day after the Divali is our Gujarati 
New Year Day. As is customary for youngsters to pay 
their respects to the elders and receive th f r T sl £S « 

ed to him that 1 had distributed sweets to all our friend ■ 
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Bapuji said with a twinkle in the eye: “But you did not 
give me any!” I was nonplussed. Presently, however, 1 
gathered courage and replied: “Yes, I forgot to do so 
earlier, but I will bring some now for you.” He cunningly 
said: “No, now it is too late. Now I won’t take sweets; 
I will ask for something else from you!” I asked him: 
“What do you want?” He said: “Do you promise to give 
me whatever I ask for?” How could I imagine what he 
had in mind? I therefore said: “Yes, certainly!” He said: 
“Then give me your hair!” For a while I was shocked 
and became speechless, but gradually I calmed down and 
replied: “Well, you may have it, but on the condition 
that you yourself must cut it. I won’t allow anyone else 
to touch it.” He agreed and there and then asked Kanu- 
bhai to get him a clipper. He cleaned the machine, and 
closely cropped my hair. I felt like weeping, but restrain¬ 
ed myself. Then I went to my mother and narrated the 
whole incident to her. Later I often got my hair cropped 
or bobbed, but never regretted it. Older persons admired 
me for it, and remarked: “She is a clever child, for she 
has caught Bapu to do this job for her!” 


Later, when I was eleven, I had to undergo an eye 

operation, and was asked by the doctor to give complete 

rest to the eyes for one whole year. During that period 

T accompanied Bapuji and Ba (my grandmother) to the 

Congress session at Haripura in February 1938 We 

stayed in a special tent put up for Bapuji. At night I 

slept near him. One morning he asked me to bring his 

chappals. I put them on and brought them to him. 

He immediately told me that children should not put on 

the chappals or shoes of elders and that they should bring 

these in their hands. He then asked me to take back the 

chappals to their original place and to bring them again 
m the proper manner. 


u”il 942 ' 43 ,^ hen Ba P u h and my grandmother (whom 
we children addressed as ‘Motiba’) were in detention in 

the Agakhan palace, my grandmother was ill, and during 

SSw*] 6 V1 f, lt f t( ? her 1 accompanied my father, as grand- 
mother loved to hear children’s talk and laughter. My 

tJfmp V fiJ me tW ° handkerc hiefs daily for use at school, 

these with me whenever I went out. The day on which 
dav 6 nf t( ? See grandparents was Monday, i.e. Bapuji’s 

reached the Agakhan pa.ace "m!"ate*plying ?"w 
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visits on the way. By this time my kerchief got crumpled 
and soiled. I was indifferent about it; nor had I another 
to replace it. But it did not escape Bapuji’s notice and 
by his facial expression he showed his disapprobation of 
my dirty handkerchief. He asked me to get it washed. 
When I said that I had not got another with me and that 
I badly needed it, he gavfe me another kerchief, and I 
washed the offending one. Next day the kerchief I had 
left behind was returned to me with'the remark: “Now 

your kerchief is clean.” 

In July 1945 I was staying at Simla with my uncle 
and aunt, when Bapuji came there for the conference con¬ 
vened by the Viceroy. We, children, joined him in his 
daily prayers and walks. Once while talking in Gujarati 
I used an English word ‘education’ about which he re¬ 
primanded me. He said nothing to me directly, but turn¬ 
ing to his secretary nonchalantly asked him: “What does 
Sumi mean? Is it a horse or a bull? I am unable to follow 
her. Do you know the meaning of the English word she 
used?” I realized my mistake and corrected it. After 
that, whenever I was at a loss to find an appropriate Guja¬ 
rati expression, I apologised to him, and he gave me the 
correct word. What he disliked was a hotch-potch o 
words, and he was keen on our using the correct words in 
the language which we for the moment were using. He 
also corrected the mistakes in our letters and pointed 

these out to us. 

He never liked my studying in a college, and said it 
was a showy type of education, and that it was not related 
to practical life. As, however, I was obstinate he had 
to give in. When I went to him after my first year exa¬ 
mination, he minutely inquired into my hostel life and 
studies at college. He wanted girls to be as sturdy ana 
hold as boys. During his 21 days' fast at the Jtgakhari 
palace in March 1942 I travelled alone from Wardha to 
Poona; and when I saw him and bowed to him he had no 
strength to speak, but he smiled and gave me a thump on 
the back in appreciation of my pluck and courage. 

Banaras, 

16-9-1948. 



SINCE MY STUDENT DAYS 


V. V. Giri 

I HAD the great pleasure and privilege of meeting Gan- 
dhiji in England early in my life when I was hardly 
twenty (i.e. in August 1914). He had come to England 
on his way back to India from South Africa. I met him 
at his residence at Talbot Road in London. I remember 
the jubilation and the pride with which he was met by 
all Indians and the esteem in which he was held by some 
of the statesmen of Britain. I still remember what the 
Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Asquith, the then Prime Minister, wrote in 
reply to our invitation to him to be present at Hotel Cecil 
where all Indians gave Gandhiji a rousing reception. He 
said that, if a great personage like Gandhiji were an 
Englishman, he would have held the biggest position in 
the history of England; and he expressed the hope that on 
his return to India Gandhiji would be able to play a great 
part in the history of his country. 

England had entered the War two days before 
Gandhiji arrived in London. He started the Royal Army 
Medical Corps for rendering help to the sick and wounded 
in various hospitals, and he wanted every young Indian 
to join the same. I was, and am still, a believer in nature- 
cure methods, and one day when I went to him we dis¬ 
cussed this matter. He told me that he was pleased to 
find one who believed in those methods, and subsequentlv 
asked me to join the Medical Corps as an officer. I was 
at first hesitant to do so, because at that time we believed 
that England’s difficulties were our opportunities. But he 
was so persistent that I could not very well say 'no’ and 
my young age and my respect for him were the only ex¬ 
cuses. But when I returned home that evening I felt a 
prick of conscienee, and having searched my heart I felt 
that I should stick to the original proposition that under 
no circumstances should England be helped in that war. 
At that time many of us believed in the cult of violence 
and we felt that there was no other go but to have recourse 
to an armed revolution in order to attain independence 

the Indmn students in England were of that 
view and were prepared to make all sacrifices in that dir- 

ectmn. So I wrote a letter to Gandhiji apologizing to him 

for having given him a promise and then withdrawing it, 
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explaining my views in the matter, but telling him at the 
same time that I was no coward, that I would not mind 
even the publication of my views, and that I was prepared 
to take all the risks involved in such publication. He 
appreciated my views and did not press me to join the 

Corps. 

After my return to India I was connected through¬ 
out my public career with the organization of labour. He 
was affectionate enough to take note of ray work- In 
the year 1928 when there was a big lock-out at Kharagpur 
invdving 12,000 workers of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
his inspiration and guidance were of the greatest help, 
which resulted in the workers’ triumphing over the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and ultimately winning success for the 

Su ^ SS Labour Union fought under my 
S U nce At one time it looked as if the lock-out would 
bebroken But Gandhi ji’s advice by telegram to the work¬ 
ers had an instantaneous effect, and during the three 
months of the lock-out the workers kept to the resolve o 
sticking to non-violence as their weapon. Their unity 

nagar were on" strike his advice was of the greatest value. 

t had the Drivilege of going to the second Round Table 

ference by the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. MacDonald the then ‘ 
Sf England I 

!„ CO at„d 0, it R ° SSfwL f ood enough operate* 

’conference^ Siting to the future of the indus- 
trial workers in our country. 

When > raa P d'" 

raLVSff: -f3"A h ." sras 

had "grown in tlm matter of the 

Indo-Ceylon piston*. ^settlement of the 

take a more optimistic annum. 

disDUte. 
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Thousands in Ceylon—men, women and children- 
took part in the immersion of his sacred ashes at fiv 
different places in the island. The Ceylonese, withou 
distinction of caste, colour or creed, felt that Gandhij 
represented all that was best in the East. 

Colombo, 

28-9-1948. 


AT SEVAGRAM 
Gope Gurbax Gurbaxani 


M Y wife, Vimalarani, and I reached Sevagram on 8tl 
February 1945. Bapu had invited us to Sevagran 
m spite of the misgivings expressed by some of hi; 
associates at the ashram. “But I differed from them ’ 
he said to us a little later, “because I knew that a change 
of ideas could take place in your case as it did in mine 
tor 1 too helped the Government in the first World War." 

1 ?r USt say ’ were natural > because I had 

t ?® n the Honorary War Propaganda Officer at¬ 
tached to the National War Front at Simla. But I had 
been disgusted with that work, having seen how our own 

n T k G "SS* 5 suffer - In his firs t letter to me dSted 
10th October 1944 Bapu wrote to me: “Imitate whatever 
in my life commends itself to you.” 

fi^t act on being admitted to the ashram was to 

aS‘am Pat s lh y a and , by - in ‘, he variSls aluvUios of the 

su ? h . as cleaning latrines, cutting vegetables 
cookmg, spinning and carding. Bapu once said to us ’ 

fo? have 1 " SeTaTef sS 

towa?ds 6 Wester^^iAffizMffin ^His^ren] 16 Sh ° Uld ad ° pt 

Wesfern civilizati^t went^ to^say. ^ f “ 
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should never think in terms of ‘Eastern’ and ‘Western’, 
but should pick up good things wherever they are found. 
Take my own example. I have learnt so much from the 
West. I was partly educated there. Ruskin and Tolstoy, 
whose writings made such a deep impression on my life 
and thought, both belonged to the West. If I were against 
Western things because they were Western, how could 
I have liked Tolstoy, Ruskin and the Bible?” 

He then related how, in his young age, a copy of the 
Bible was once left with him by a friend. On reading it 
he felt bored and fell asleep. Later on, however, he came 
to appreciate the Bible. 

Wondering how this could happen, I asked him: ‘‘Did 
you get any guidance in sleep?” 

“Not at all,” he replied. “I was just a student then, 
and knew nothing about ‘guidance’. I was only a matri¬ 
culate when I left for England. I saw Bombay then for 
the first time. I had once been to Ahmedabad to appear 
at the matriculation examination. Otherwise I had re¬ 
mained in Kathiawad all the time, and had roamed about 
in the villages in a bullock cart. As I was the son of a 
Dewan, people fed me on the way with juwar roti and 
curds, and at times they paid me an eight anna piece. 
When T remember those days my mouth begins to water 
even now.” He gave a hearty laugh as he said this. 

Here are a few extracts from the diary I kept in those 
days: 

10 - 3 - 45 : 

Every day I give a question to Bapu, and he returns 
it to me with his reply in writing (in Hindustani). The 
question and answer today were as follows: 

Q. —What is soul force? How is it related to satya- 
graha? 

A.—Soul force is the force of the spirit that dwells 
in the body. Satyagraha is impossible without it. There¬ 
fore soul force has a very vital relation to satyagraha. 

15-3-45: 

Q.—What is the object of the Congress? Who can 
be called a Congressman? 

A.—The object of the Congress is to achieve Swaraj 
through truth and non-violence. Therefore one who 
makes the fullest contribution to the effort to achieve the 
object Is a Congressman, and not one who dissimulates 
by merely paying four annas. 
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16- 3-45: 

Q.—What is fate? What is the relation between fate 
and human endeavour? 

A.—Fate is the fruition of our own past deeds. Fate 
may be good or evil. To wipe out or minimize the evil 
effects of fate requires human endeavour. There is a 
constant war between fate and endeavour. Who can 
say which of the two really wins? Therefore one should 
go on making endeavour and leave the result to God. 

17- 3-45: 


On my telling Bapu that my wife had conceived and 
on my asking him to advise her about the preparation for 
motherhood, he said to her: “There is nothing to worry 
about. You should not feel ashamed. You can exercise 
restraint even at this stage. Lustful people indulge their 
passion even after conception, which is not only unneces¬ 
sary but is positively harmful. I myself did so, and I 
did not exercise restraint when I was young. But we 
ought to think of the coming creature as a sacred thing. 
I had written to Delhi and was thinking of sending you 
alone, but I will now send you both together, and you need 
have no anxiety on that score.” Then he added: “If 

you like, you can come here for delivery. We have got 
good doctors and good arrangements. Only a few days 
back a lady here gave birth to a baby, and she is taken 

good care of. You should eat fruit. I get a lot of them, 
and you should take them from me.” 

18-3-45: 

In the course of our talk today he said to us’ “As 
you are both dear to me I want you to go away from this 

t ? esca P e ^e heat here. You may go to Simla I 

y °+ l l u letter to Ra Jkumari Amrit Kaur Get 

T^u^e 1 and ^ 
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to fill Up. After we did this job to the satisfaction of the 
director, we were asked to dig trenches in a field for 
latrines.’ Here we had one more companion, Prof. Rama 
Chandra Rao, who professes to be an atheist. One day 
Bapu asked him if there was any change in his opinion 
after living in the ashram for such a long time. But the 
professor still held firmly to his disbelief. I may as well 
mention here that I had only two khadi suits. I there¬ 
fore put on my foreign silken clothes when I did the 
sanitation work, and khadi clothes for the rest of the day. 

I learnt here for the first time how to wash clothes with¬ 
out much trouble. It was part of the new education we 

were having. 

In the evening we heard a story, which was going 
round that Bapu had in the daytime said to an old 
ashramite. “Now you are like a lion, and you are free 
to go elsewhere as you seem to be keen on going; but when 
you become as meek as a lamb, and feel like coming back, 
you will always have a welcome here.” Later we learnt 
that the co-worker had dropped the idea of leaving the 

ashram. 

Q.—How can there be a philosophical revolution? 
What is Gandhian philosophy? 

A —I cannot point out the cause. Only I see that a 
revolution is taking place. The cause may presumably 
be this that philosophy is dry knowledge, and that non¬ 
violence alone sanctifies the knowledge. Is there a Gan¬ 
dhian philosophy’? 

23-3-45: 

A letter was given to me last night by Shri Aryanaya- 
kam which contained some adverse remarks against me 
and a warning to Bapu. This morning I broached the 
subject when he said: “Such letters make no impression 
on me ’ I told Aryanayakam either to tear off the letter 
or pass it on to you. It is all foolish. In what way can 
anyone deceive me? And if one does deceive me, he or 
she is the loser, and not I. You do not know that even 
dacoits and murderers have come to me here. I am not 
concerned with what they have done in the past, so long 
as they don’t repeat the performances here. I said: 
“Bapuji I won’t call — a liar, but obviously he is misin¬ 
formed.” Bapu: “That’s it. He must be misinformed. I 
have seen him. He is a good man. Have you seen him: 
“Yes, once,” I replied. Then I proposed to give my reply 
to Bapu in writing. He said: “That is a good idea. But 
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don't import any anger into the writing. Make a delibe- 
rate effort to avoid it.” I undertook to carry out his 
instructions. 

24- 3-45: 

Nowadays Bapu often closes his eyes while walking, 
but walks at his usual speed, with his hands on two 
persons walking with him on two sides. He begins his 
silence about the time he starts for the walk, and during 
the walk hears what other people have to tell him, even 
though his own eyes are closed. He opens his eyes when 
we arrive at the main gate on our way back. Today he 
expressed his delight on being told that my duty nowa¬ 
days consisted of digging trenches in the field. 

25- 3-45: 

In the morning when I met him he referred to the 
letter which I had given him the day before as a reply 
to the letter of—, and said: ‘ I have corrected the letter, 
as I found it was full of violence.” I said: “Bapuji, 1 am 
still a fresher in your school of non-violence, but 1 will 
make the letter milder and non-violent, if you so desire.” 
He said: “You are quite young. I have made the neces¬ 
sary changes, and will give it to you later in the day.” 

Q.—What is prayer, and how can it be fruitful and 
effective? 

A.—Prayer must come from within. It can be effec¬ 
tive only when it rises from the innermost depths of the 
heart. But those who offer prayers for the sake of the 
fruit thereof, do not know what prayer is. 

26- 3-45: 

I met Dr. Syed Mahmud, who is on a visit to Seva- 
gram, and in the course of our talk asked him how he 
had met Bapu for the first time. He replied with a smile: 
“I saw Gandhiji for the first time in London in 1909, in 
an English suit and a top hat. A party was given to a 
friend who had completed his education in England and 
I was invited to it. Gandhiji too was there. When he 
was asked to speak he got up and said: ‘Why do you 
give him a party? What has he done? He has merely 
completed his studies. Let him go to South Africa and 
work there. That was the tone of his speech even in 
those days. The next time I saw him at Kanpur in 1916 
in the simple dress of a peasant. The first thought that 
came to me was that he had become so poor. I pitied his 
lot, and thought of taking out some guineas from my 
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pocket to give him! That was my second impression of 
him. The third time I met him was in Bihar in 1917 
when on his way to Champaran, he stayed as a guest with 
my father-in-law, the late Mazhar-ul-Haque Saheb. The 
fourth time I met him was in 1921. The Ali Brothers 
had asked me to suspend my practice at the Bar, but I 
refused to do so and said: ‘Why do you want me to 
suspend my practice? I will give you money, if you want 
it.’ But I had to give in when Gandhiji asked me to sus¬ 
pend the practice, saying: ‘We want you and not your 
money.’ ” (As it was said by St. Paul: “I seek not your’s 
but you!”—2 Cor. 12; 14.) “After that,” Dr. Mahmud 
added, “I have been in intimate contact with him. I re¬ 
sumed my practice in 1925 with his permission, and left 
it finally in 1930, after which I have never practised.” 

Today my question to Bapu and his reply were as 
under: 

Q.—What is your opinion about us (i.e. about my 
wife and me)? How much of national service would you 
expect us to render? How can we qualify ourselves for 

national service? 

A._I would expect you to go the whole hog. But 

it all depends on how much faith you have in my activi¬ 
ties. This covers the method of qualifying yourselves for 

the service. 

27-3-45: 

Our time for departure from the ashram is drawing 
near We have decided to go to Simla, as the heat at 
Wardha is growing unbearable, particularly for my wife. 
Referring to this Bapu said: “Why should you miss me 
at all? I shall be always with you in spirit. I would 
have taken you with me, but Vimala will be alone, and 
she needs you now, and you should be with her. We have 
a large field for work even at Simla. You will have 
ample scope for national service even there. Rajkumari 

is of course there to guide you.” 

q_ _How can a historian serve the country, and how 

can he write the “Progressive History of India”? 

A_He can serve the country by writing a true and 

authentic history. He will show progress where there 
has been real progress, and will show retrogression where 

he finds it. 
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28 - 3 - 45 : 

I was young and had not yet forgotten my student 
days. So I said to him: “Now we are going to Simla. 
What about the testimonial which, you had told us in the 
beginning, you would give us?” He smiled and said: 
“Did I say that? I must have referred to your work it¬ 
self, because your work is your testimonial. You both 
have learnt so much here. No work should look small to 
you. You must always put forth your best effort in what¬ 
ever you undertake to do. You should know how once 
when Stevenson was first employed, he cleared the room 
of his master by taking all things out and clearing every 
nook and corner of the room and then putting back the 
things in a very neat and nice way. His master was fully 
satisfied. This is how he elevated himself through work. 
His work was his testimonial. You both should work so 
well that your superiors may be fully satisfied with you 
and your work.” 


“Follow the principles of truth, ahimsa, and selfless 
service,” he went on to say. As for truth he said: “I 
used to say before: God is truth; but I now say truth is 
God. Where there is truth, there is knowledge; and where 
there is true knowledge, there is always bliss. Thus all 
our activities should be directed by nothing but a love 
of truth.” As for ahimsa he said: “It should be practis¬ 
ed. in our daily life. Even your letters should not con¬ 
tain words which constitute violence. Without ahimsa 
it is not possible to attain truth. The two are thus inti¬ 
mately related to each other. Ahimsa is the means, truth 
the end.” As for service he said: “We should render 
service in a selfless manner. As prayer offered with a 
view to getting its fruit is not real prayer, service is real 
only when there is no selfish motive behind it. You 
have learnt here cooking, latrine-cleaning, spinning, card- 
mg, etc. Now use the knowledge for the good of others. 

t l} Ize y ? ur skl11 in organizing huge gatherings, just as 

,^ e done : You should be the guiding spirit, and 
should organize the whole show.” 

Bikaner, 

27 - 9 - 1948 . 
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I SHALL always be thankful for the opportunity of 
knowing and being, I hope, a friend of Mr. Gandhi. 
Since the tragedy of his assassination so much has 
been spoken and written of the qualities in him that 
seemed to the particular observer to be pre-eminent, that 
every country of the world has become to a great extent 
familiar with this most remarkable human figure. And as 
with all great men different aspects stand out for different 
people. That which gave him his exceptional position 
in India was something different from that which won 
for him the admiration of friends in Western Countries, 
which is another way of saying that the man himself was 
larger than any of the attempts made to paint his portrait. 

There was a directness about him which was singu¬ 
larly winning. But this could be accompanied by a 
subtlety of intellectual process which could sometimes 
be disconcerting. For to appreciate what was passing m 
his mind it was necessary, if not to start from the same 
point at least to understand very clearly what was the 
starting point for him. And this was nearly always very 

human and very simple. 


I remember when I first went to India talking about 
him to C F Andrews, who I imagine was closer to him 
than any other Britisher. He said, as indeed was very 

clear when it came to the Round Table Conference, that 
Mr Gandhi cared little for constitutions and constitutional 
forms. What he was concerned with was the human 
problem of how the Indian poor lived. Constitutional re¬ 
form was important and necessary for the development 
of India’s personality and self-respect; but what really 
mattered were the things that affected the daily lives of 
the millions of his fellow countrymen:—salt, opium, 
cottage industries and the like. 

I have no doubt this was true, and though it was easy 
to smile at the devotion of Mr. Gandhi to the spinning 
wheel while Congress was largely dependent for its funds 
upon the generosity of wealthy Indian millowners, the 
wheel nonetheless stood for something very fundamental 

in his philosophy of life. 
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He was the natural Knight-errant, fighting always 
the battle of the weak against suffering and what he 
judged injustice. The rights of Indians in South Africa, 
the treatment of Indian labourers in the indigo fields ir J 
India, the thousands rendered homeless by the floods of 
Orissa, and above everything the suffering arising from 
communal hatreds:—all these were in turn a battlefield 
on which he fought with all his strength for the cause of 

humanity and right. 

As I look back upon the talks that I had with him 
in Delhi in the spring of 1931, two conversations stand 
out in my recollection. They have always seemed to me 
a better interpretation of his mind and method than any¬ 
thing else, as showing the way that idealist and realist 

could meet. 

The first related to his demand, as part of the arrange¬ 
ment to be made on the cessation of Civil Disobedience, 
for an enquiry into the actions of the Police over the last 
twelve months. I resisted this on various grounds, point¬ 
ing out to him among other arguments that I had no 
doubt the Police, like everybody else, had made mistakes, 
but that it was quite futile to attempt twelve months 
later to get accurate information of what might have pass¬ 
ed in some local brawl or minor riot. All that we should 
achieve would be to exacerbate tempers on both sides. 
This did not satisfy him at all, and we argued the point 
for two or three days. Finally, I said that I would tell 
him the main reason why I could not give him what he 
wanted. I had no guarantee that he might not start Civil 
Disobedience again one of these days, and if and when he 
did, I wanted the Police to have their tails up and not 
down. Whereupon his face lit up and he said: “Ah, now 
Your Excellency treats me like General Smuts treated me 
in South Africa. You do not deny that I have an equitable 
claim, but you advance unanswerable reasons from the 

point of view of Government why you cannot meet it. I 
drop the demand.” 

The other incident was of the same date, and illus¬ 
trates, if I was correctly informed, both the quality of 
Mr. Gandhi’s courage, and sense of honour. After we 
had made our so-called Irwin-Gandhi Pact, he came to 
me the next morning and said that he wished to talk about 

a ??u h6 !o matter - He was just going off to the meeting 
of the Congress at Karachi, which he hoped would ratifv 
our agreement, and he wished to appeal for the life of a 
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young man called Bhagat Singh who had been recently 
condemned to death for various terrorist crimes. He was 
himself opposed to capital punishment, but that was not 
now in debate. If the young man was hung, said Mr. 
Gandhi, there was a likelihood that he would become a 
national martyr and the general atmosphere would be 
seriously prejudiced. I told him that while I quite ap¬ 
preciated his feeling in the matter, I also was not concern¬ 
ed with the merits or demerits of capital punishment, since 
my only duty was to work the law as I understood it. On 
that basis, I could not conceive anyone who had more 
thoroughly deserved capital punishment than Bhagat 
Singh. Moreover, Mr. Gandhi’s plea for him was made 
at a particularly unfortunate moment. For it so happen¬ 
ed that on the previous evening I had received his appeal 
for a reprieve which I had felt bound to reject, and he 
was accordingly due to be hung on Saturday morning 
(the day of our conversation being, if I remember rightly, 
Thursday). Mr. Gandhi would be getting to Karachi for 
the meeting of Congress in the afternoon or evening of 
Saturday after the news would have come through, and 
the coincidence of date from his point of view could there¬ 
fore hardly be more difficult. 

Mr Gandhi said that he greatly feared unless I could 

do something about it that the effect would be to destroy 


our pact. 

I said that it would be clear to him there were only 
three possible courses. The first was to do nothing and 
let the execution proceed, the second was to change the 
order and grant Bhagat Singh a reprieve. The third was 
to hold up any decision till after the Congress meeting 
was well over. I told him that I thought he would agree 
that it was impossible for me from my point of view to 
grant him his reprieve, and that merely to postpone deci¬ 
sion and encourage people to think that there was sue 
a chance of remission was not straightforward or honest 
The first course alone, therefore, was possible in spite ot 
all its attendant difficulties. Mr. Gandhi thought for a 
moment, and then said: “Would Your Excellency see any 
objection to my saying that I pleaded for the young mans 

life?” I said that I saw none, if he would also add tnat 
from my point of view he did not see what other cours 
I could have taken. He. thought for a moment, then finally 
agreed, and on that basis went off to Karachi There it 
happened much as anticipated; the news had com 
through, many of the crowd were in highly-emotion 
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state, and I was told afterward that he was quite roughly 
received. But when he had opportunity he spoke in the 

sense agreed between us. 

The two episodes that I have quoted will suffice to 
show on the personal side what reason I had to value hits 
friendship, and I can think of no person whose under¬ 
taking to respect a confidence I should ever have been 

more ready to take than his. 

Measured by our standards, the abrupt cutting short 
of such a life is immeasurable disaster for the country that 
he loved. But those who know best what he achieved, 
and what he might still have achieved in life, will pray 
that an even richer harvest of understanding may be the 
fruit of death that closed a life devoted as was his to 
service and so willingly surrendered. 

York, 

September 1948. 


IN LONDON AND DELHI 
John Haynes Holmes 

I FIRST heard of Gandhi in 1922—more than a quarter 
of a century ago. I had at that time never heard his 
name, but found it by chance in a magazine article 
which told the story of his achievements in South Africa. 
From the moment I read this epic tale, Gandhi became 
the hero of my life, the saviour of my soul. I proclaimed 
him, in a sermon which unexpectantly went to India and 
beyond, “the greatest man in the world”. How abun¬ 
dantly was my faith vindicated in all that the Mahatma 
did and said in the crowning glory of his career! 

Of course, I got into touch with Gandhi. Thus, I 
wrote him letters—very presumptuous on my part, it now 
seems. But Gandhi responded, and I became his friend 
and follower. Soon I was receiving and reading the 
weekly copies of Young India. How excited I was when 
the chapters of his autobiography began to appear in the 
columns of this paper. I at once cabled Gandhi, asking 
if I might have the rights to publish this work in the pages 
of a weekly paper, called Unity, which I was editing at 
that time. He agreed at once, and the autobiography was 
thus printed in full here in America. I later secured its 
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publication in an abbreviated form as a single volume 
edited by C. F. Andrews. The publisher argued that 
Gandhi was not well enough known in this country to 
justify the printing of the original text of so extended a 
work. Now there is a spate of volumes about the Mahatma, 
and among them is the autobiography in full. 

All this while I was close to Gandhi, but had never 
seen him. It happened, by mere chance, that I was in 
Europe in the summer of 1931, which will be remembered 
as the year of the Indian Round Table Conferences in Lon¬ 
don. Picking up a German newspaper one day I read, 
to my vast astonishment and delight, that Gandhiji was on 
his way to attend the Conference. Instantly I abandoned 
all my plans of travel on the continent, and hastened to 
England. I could not miss this unexpected opportunity 
to meet one whom I had so long revered! There, in Eng¬ 
land, I met Charlie Andrews and Reginald Reynolds, and 
together we went to Folkestone to meet the distinguished 
traveller from India. It was a cold, foggy, rainy Septem¬ 
ber day—typical English weather in the fall. I can re¬ 
member shivering as I stood on the pier—partly from the 
chill which penetrated my bones, and partly from sheer 
nervousness at the prospect of at last coming face to face 
with the great Indian, my friend. 

The Channel boat was delayed by the fog. But sud¬ 
denly we saw her nose pointing through the heavy cur¬ 
tain of mist and rain. At last she was made fast to her 
moorings, the gang-way was down, and I was the first 
aboard. As I entered the cabin I saw Gandhiji sitting 
cross-legged on his bunk. Instantly he arose to greet me, 
and held me in his embrace. Then, as his first word, he 
said: '‘Why didn’t you meet me at Marseilles?”—the port 
where he had disembarked to cross the continent by train. 
He laughed with eager merriment as I tried to explain 
that I felt T had no right to intrude upon him unduly. 
“You should have come,” he said. “Then we could have 

talked.” 

But the train for London was waiting, so we must 
hurry. I remember my consternation as I watched Gandhi 
going out unclad, as it seemed to me, into the cold and 
wet of one of the worst days I had ever seen in England. 
He wore only a loin cloth, a cotton shawl over his shoul¬ 
ders, and leather sandals on his bare feet. Someone, as 
solicitous as T, had raised an umbrella over his uncovered 
head. I trod behind him as we made our way from boai 
to train, and thought how grotesque he looked. This was 
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a very different figure from that presented centuries be¬ 
fore by Julius Caesar and William of Normandy when 
they landed on these shores to conquer England. But 
here was a greater and nobler conqueror, destined tor 
mightier deeds. Yes, how little did I know that, m less 
than sixteen years, India would be free and Gandhiji s vic¬ 
tory won! 

On arriving in London we went at once to the Friends 
Meeting House, where a good audience had gathered to 
receive the distinguished visitor. Then there was the 
long drive out to the East End, to Kingsley Hall, where 
Gandhi was going to stay, as the guest of Muriel Lester, 
during his attendance on the Round Table. 

With this there began a week when I was with Gandhi 
at intervals each day. Certain memories stick right out! 
Thus there was the bright, sunny Sunday morning when 
I talked alone with Gandhiji on the terrace of Kingsley 
Hall. I recall how he enjoyed the warm sun, and how 
happy he seemed to be. Later on, I spent a late afternoon 
with him on the same terrace as he ate his frugal but 
nourishing supper. Then there is the Sunday evening 
when a group of us, including tenement mothers from 
the neighbourhood, gathered about the Mahatma while he 
talked to us about prayer as an exercise of the spiritual 
life. I think also of our meeting in St. James’s Palace, 
where the Round Table sessions were being held, when 
we discussed pro and con the question of his coming to 
America. It was after this discussion that Gandhiji took 
me in his automobile for the long ride out to Kingsley 
Hall. There were other occasions when I saw him. I 
shall tell them in detail some day. But all too soon there 
came my sailing date for America, and I had to say good¬ 
bye. 


As I look back upon this week in London, I am amazed 
that I saw so much of the Mahatma, and came so close 
to him. Here was one of the busiest men in the world. 
Upon him lay the burden of India in her quest for national 
independence. Here in England he was attending the 
daily sessions of a conference of momentous significance. 
In this conference he was grappling with the world’s 
greatest empire and therewith was challenged to make 
decisions interpret policies, and offer leadership which 
affected the fate of millions of human beings. Gandhi 
sat at the centre of the council table. He was pressed 
u P° n , f rom every side—there was no incident or instant 
which was free of responsibility. Yet he seemed to find 
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it easy to meet and talk with this unimportant clergyman 
from America, and to show him a hospitality which seem¬ 
ed to spring from a heart which had not a care in the 
world. A part of the explanation lies in Gandhiji’s humi¬ 
lity, his utter lack of pretension or pose. He had no need 
of spending time to maintain his dignity or parade his 
importance. He was as simple as a child, and thus free 
to do what he would. Along with these qualities, of course, 
went an affection, a love of people, a concern for courtesy 
and kindness, which made him accessible to all who would 
know his spirit and walk in his way. In all that week 
in London, there was not a moment of hurry, not a trace 
of impatience. On the contrary, there was a constant sere¬ 
nity and calm, a sweetness of temper, an unquenchable 
good humour, which made him the most attractive and 
lovable of men. In all that seething city, with its noise, 
confusion, and hurrying crowds, there was at least one 
man who, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, was “self-poised 

and independent still”. 

Years passed, and I could reach Gandhiji only by 
letters. The correspondence continued at long intervals. 
I had a feeling that I had no right to bother the Mahatma 
with frequent communications. I must write only when 
I had something definite to say. He always answered 
my letters, sometimes by his own hand, sometimes by 
dictation to a secretary. I hoped that I might see him 
again, but this seemed more and more unlikely as time 
went The war imposed a kind of final veto upon Gan¬ 
dhi’s’travelling west, or my travelling east. Then came 
to me, right out of a clear sky, the invitation of the Watu- 
mull Foundation to go to India on a lecture-trip to the 
schools and colleges. I accepted at once—and wrote joy¬ 
fully to Gandhiji of what had happened. I shall never 
forget his reply—the precious letter in which he wrote: 


“You have given me not only 
The news appears to be almost too 
going to believe it in its entirety 

India.” 


exciting but welcome news^ 
)od to be true, and I am not 
mless you are physically in 


I left America for India on September 18, 1947, and 
arrived in Bombay, after ten days in England on Sunday, 
October 5th. On the Saturday following, I addressed an 
enormous mass-meeting at Chowpaty beach m ce 
tion of Gandhi’s birthday. On the following day, I wen 
to New Delhi, and there met the Mahatma twice . Jhe 
first time was on the very day of my arrival in the c p 
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To my astonishment and delight 1.learned M he had 

S3& S S must%o P ?rnd m a? once to Birla House, to 
see him. 


I was ushered promptly into his presencethe 

little room where he was tragicaily d t d brQnchial 
few weeks. He seemed^ to be troubled ^oy about 

Tnd was pleased to be told that he was ten pounds heavier 
"e Ed been at that time. We talked eas.ly and .m 
formally together. I did not press him on the great ana 
distressing events of the hour. Of course I expressed 

shed whichhad been raging in the land, a ndc°uld s e 
how great was the grief m his own heart. But he w 
not overborne. His courage was as great as ever And 
he trusted still in God. It was an amazing experience 
to see this man whose single influence was bringing peace 

again to his stricken land, and all so quiet and simple. 
Here was the pure spirit, burning as a clear flame upon 

an altar, to shed light in darkness. 

The night of this first day I went to the six o’clock 
prayer-meeting in the garden. The thought came to me, 
as I saw no police or soldiery in the place, that assassina¬ 
tion would be easy. But surely there could be no violence 
in this lovely place and on this sacred occasion. Nor would 
Gandhi seek the protection of arms. The hundreds of 
persons present were all worshippers, of different races, 
religions, and languages, but one in the spirit of the 
Mahatma. Their reverence was a beautiful thing to see. 

I saw Gandhiji a second time at the end of the week. I 
was leaving for South India, and then for a long trip east¬ 
ward to Calcutta. I confidently expected to return, and 
see Gandhiji for one last, long communion of mind and 
heart. So this was just a good-bye, and to me a kind of 
benediction. Gandhiji was tired that afternoon—he 
received me without appointment, and to the interruption, 
I fear, of important work. But he was never more gentle 
and kind, and his conversation was full of vigour. But 
I did not stay long. As I rose to go, he told me that I must 
surely see him again. I promised to come back, if my 
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schedule permitted. But, alas, I never saw him again, 
but had to content myself with a long letter of farewell, 
written from Calcutta. 


I had a leisurely journey, flying the vast stretches of 
the Pacific Ocean. I stopped a few days in Tokio, a week 
in Honolulu, five days in Los Angeles, then by train across 
the continent to New York. I went promptly to my study, 
to take up the work which had long been awaiting my 
return. And there, right on top of my great accumulation 
of mail, was a long letter from Gandhiji, placed there 
reverently by my secretary, that this might be my 
welcome home. 

A few days later—the assassination! And the greatest 
chapter of my life was closed. 


New York, 
1 - 10 - 1948 . 


MAHATMA GANDHI, MY HOST 

Karel Hujer 

I T was during my stay in Ahmedabad, at the home of 
a friend on the bank of the Sabarmati river, that I 
first followed the footsteps of the Great Soul of our 
age, Mahatma Gandhi. Directly across the river from the 
window of my friend’s home, I would see the simple cot¬ 
tages of Gandhi’s well-known original Sabarmati Ashram, 
which formerly for some sixteen years was a beehive of 
activity. On a number of occasions I meditated in the now 
silenced space of this old ashram ground facing the 
smoke-stacks of the imposing Ahmedabad spinning mills 
—the Manchester of India. From a suggestive account of 
C. F. Andrews, I could visualize this most auspicious and 
appropriate setting of Sabarmati Ashram. In view of the 
teeming spinning mills, the frail-looking ascetic must have 
appeared as David against Goliath when he started the 
manual spinning of khaddar on his little charkha. The 
powerful western-minded and shrewd manufacturers 
apparently smiled condescendingly, yet Gandhi’s thin 
khaddar thread of the virtue of manual labour meant 
much more than a mere resistance to the dangerous 
aspects of sweeping industrialization. Gandhi’s charkha, 
which started gently humming in the Sabarmati Ashram, 
* 
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was indeed a grotesque counterpart of Ahmedabad’s huge 
spinning mills, yet ultimately it was this charkha that 
found its place on the national flag of independent India, 
representing after all the only accessible tool of 90 per cent 
of India’s village population. The dream and plan of the 
Indian village as a basic social laboratory was apparently 
conceived in this Sabarmati Ashram—my first indirect 
approach to Mahatma Gandhi. 

After this preparatory experience my first actual 
meeting with Gandhi occurred in Delhi. Even though the 
formal reason of my journey to India was the study of 
ancient Hindu astronomy, deep in my heart was an 
earnest longing to meet the great representative of India. 
The opportunity arose rather unexpectedly on one 
January day in 1935 when an invitation was extended to 
me to attend a meeting of the members of the Congress 
Party in the hospitable palatial residence of the late Dr. 
Ansari, Gandhi’s devoted Muslim friend. The meaning of 
Ansari’s work and home at Delhi is another great story in 
the winding trail toward India’s freedom. It was there¬ 
fore not accidental that also on that particular afternoon 
under Ansari’s roof there were present all principal 
leaders of the Indian National Congress, including the 
honoured guest from Turkey, Madame Halide Edib 
Hanum, leader of modem Turkish womanhood. There it 

was that I learned that Gandhi was in the vicinitv of 
Delhi. 

The ever-present universal minister of India and 
“Mother of the Nation”, Madame Sarojini Naidu, must 
have guessed my pious desire to meet Gandhi. At the 
close of the meeting she asked me or rather directed me 
in her eloquent commanding voice: “Undoubtedly you 
wish to take part in the evening prayer with Mahatmaji, 
and so you will go with us!” Indeed, it was a most un¬ 
believable blessing on this first visit to be introduced to 
the spiritual leader of India in the distinguished company 

° f ^ ch d^ted friends of Gandhi as Sarojini Naidu, 
Halide Edib Hanum and Madame Hilla Rustomji Fari- 
doonji, who was then president of the All India Women’s 
Conference. We arrived at the grounds of Gandhi’s 
camp shortly after sunset when the communal evening 
prayer was to begin. I have no memory of details of the 

camp as my mind was centered on the little cabin which 
was the Mahatma’s shelter. 

most inspiring moment of my life will ever be 
that first sight of the Mahatma of India. Squatted on the 
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ground, close to his numerous Harijans, there was the 
retiring, spiritual giant in his radiant simplicity, disarm¬ 
ing friendliness and childlike unselfishness. In the 
apparent physical frailness there was so little of him, yet 
one could but feel an overwhelming power of the stream¬ 
ing torrent of a morally disciplined man, a spiritually 
matured and free sannyasi, a seer of ages. That instant is 
unforgettable. It occurred to me that if nothing else were 
accomplished, my pligrimage in India had reached its 
fulfilment. Gandhi’s kindly attitude immediately made 
me understand the meaningful, endearing appellation 
Bapuji, little father, which we all loved to use in his 
ashram. Of his first utterances at that meeting, I recall 
those in regard to the message I then conveyed to Bapuji 
from Romain Rolland whom I had visited in Villeneuve, 
Switzerland, prior to my departure for India. Long 
before that time Romain Rolland, a free citizen of Europe, 
as I might call him, recognized in Gandhi his spiritual 
kinship and thus was perhaps the first to write a remark¬ 
able biography of the guru of contemporary India. There 
was further conversation but, after all, in the company of 
a great soul questions dwindle in significance. Besides 
Gandhi was not a talker. You just perceive and feel the 
power of silent eloquence. I only recall seeing him spin¬ 
ning on his charkha, as he always did on later occasions 
when I was fortunate to stay in his ashram at Wardha. 
During my first presence at the evening prayer with the 
Mahatma I believe the sky was the most wonderful, the 
heavens the most mysterious that could ever be revealed 
to me I was pleased to learn that he knew and enjoyed 
some of the popular works of my first teacher of astro¬ 
nomy, Camille Flammarion of France, who had impressed 

him some years before. 


In Gandhi’s personality there was something utterly 

guileless and charming, disarming any opposition yet it 
cannot be completely perceived by sight, nor by intellect 
but by the heart and soul. "Do not worry if you look 
uglv " said he on one occasion to a depressed woman with 

adeformed face; “if you are truthful, you 
This was perhaps the greatest testimony of his devotion 
to the doctrine of satyagraha. I was captured by'the sim¬ 
plicity of this man's life, a culmination of democracr 

which is not boastful and does not propagandize This 

interesting statement of Gandhi persists in returning to 
mv mind' “Theft is anything in my having that someone 
else ’needs more than I do." Yet the world may wonder 
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why he reduced his possessions to a loin cloth. At 
regular prayer gathering a visiting guest, interested m 
Hindu mysticism and yoga philosophy, asked Gandhiji 
for recommendation of an accomplished master in the 
practice of yoga, preferably one living in the Himalayan 
mountains. Bapuji smilingly retorted: “Himalayas arc 
everywhere, and your master is every suffering man and 
woman.” It was indeed significant advice to those who 
seek to escape the fateful consequences of western civi¬ 
lization. “I want to be born again and again on this earth 
so long as there are suffering people who need help.” 
Gandhi sought privileges neither here nor in the 
hereafter. As he remarked, “The realization of Truth is 
impossible without a complete merging of oneself in the 
limitless ocean of life.” 

At Wardha Ashram each day brought new and 
levealing light on Bapuji s inexhaustible source of simple 
wisdom. I was most deeply gratelul for every moment 
possible to be in the close company of Bapu. as during 
those inspiring walks, during the period of liis spinning 
when he would interview an endless chain of callers and 
last but not least, during the two daily meals. And what 
a blessing to have been able to sit at the feet of the master 
during his Monday period of silence! Dailv. duriiw the 
modest meal at eleven in the forenoon and five in the 
afternoon I was honoured by his generous invitation to 
sit always at his side, while Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. then 
also visiting Gandhiji, sat on the opposite side of our 
charming and cheerful host. 

Those daily brisk walks at the time of approaching 
gffa^and nfp dltatl °u S ’ f the chantin " from the Bhagvad- 

most blessed communion which returns to my memory as 
a heavenly feast of the soul. Problems of the most com 

redee n med re seer elt t e h d * BapUjTs mmd ' ^ the mind of the 

codes of guidance. Once when I was asl-PH tA J mp 6 
astronomical talk on our wonderful univtse, hefaidTn 

of this^ US ° every chlld C0U Id understand ” I think 

young man, somewhat annoyed by the™ ann of e 
the post-monsoon cron exclaim <3- i of flles of 

these flies created?" “In order to teachL “"saWBapu" 



who had overheard his complaint. On another occasion 
we wer* discussing how far we should go in the practice 
of ahimsa. non-violence. A member of the group gave a 
very challenging inquiry, addressed to Gandhiji. He said: 
“Suppose vou are in a safe position, with a firearm con¬ 
venient and you observe an entirely hopeless eiiminal 
stealthily approaching a friendly group of people with 
intention to kill without mercy in order to pursue his plan 
tinder such circumstances, with an entirely anti-social 
criminal, are you justified in shooting him. if in the last 
moment there is no other way open to save the lives of 
the group of peaceful people?" Gandhi’s firm and unhesi¬ 
tating answer was what I consider the most descriptive of 
his life’s philosophy: “No, you have no right to shoot, 
not even that criminal, but throw your body m his way 
in an attempt to awaken the stone of his heait. 

Bapuji. dear little father, was never a gloomy or stern 
ascetic as he might have been pictured, but a kindly 
friend of all From his cheerful behaviour, one was 
never aware of the severe discipline he had voluntarily 
imposed upon himself, yet he was most considerate of 
oXrs How much concerned he was in my numerous 
sizable sore spots developed from mosquito bites so 
violent in the first wave of the monsoon season Then, 
when we both were invited to a dinner by Jamnalal Baja], 
JR a du smilingly commented: “1 live too luxuriously to 
part a k c^of such a dinner.” Daily T saw his very simple 
meal and yet even that small portion on his plate he 
would share, for will, his wooden spoon he would place 
on my dish a small amount of green paste a bitter ve & 
table relish, which was apparently a soibstantial part of 
his meal. Gandhiji never ate nee in all the days I stayed 

with him at Wardha. . 

It all appears as a dream in this age, in our eiviliza- 

I ion of super-force and prospects of atomic frenzy Yet 
thal dream became a reality, and 1 am giatetul f . 
grace of God. Maharshi! A great seer has passed th is 
wav and somelhing of him will ever remain with us. .AH 
tyrants, dictators, and politicians no 

nu u- w'ilA ow with I he lapse of time. Here was a roan 
who euuld law.' ha, I all wealth hut. chose the road of his 

I I 'in i'in^ i 

I, w ’ people are aware of his critical attitude toward 

political freedom, with which his life is so Nosdy assoc ■ 
it,*,,. Today political freedom erases to be an asset 


i 
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Being a connotation of the greed for power and based on 
an ocean of human blood, it becomes a liability and grows 
to be a paganism and the curse of our age. “I cannot 
give freedom; people have to grow up to it,” his weak 
voice calls out into the tumult of this world which is 
abounding in large and small tyrants and dictators, while 
all of them use the enticing words “freedom” and 
“liberation”. 


In Gandhiji’s companionship I realized that bound¬ 
less spiritual beauty which lifts the soul above this world. 
The Mahatma represents a majestic example and a guid¬ 
ing light in this age of materialism, when once again the 
East must reassert its ancient position of spiritual guid¬ 
ance while the West is submerged in the endless battle¬ 
fields of chronic, serial world wars. I often observed 
those various delegations from distant corners of the vast 
sub-continent of India calling on Gandhiji. In fact I 

2? ul Sr Vision dele S ation s from the entire world seeking 
the Mahatma’s counsel and guidance toward entirely new 

society tl0nS 3 harmonious > forgiving and tolerant 

Once, at the noon meal, while Miraben, barefooted 
approached Bapuji’s seat, I could not resist the mysterious 

overwhelming awareness. of participation in a Spiritual 

feast in Christ s companionship. For the nath of tho 
Great Soul of India is the path of a seer of a°es Ah™ 

Umes dffilribe^as reed0n ) ■ 0f in * e ® rated selfishness, some¬ 
times described as a nation, the Mahatma's road lead- 

toward something more than liberation toward that 

the C1 Mv nd In g our S aT Sd0m 'h the ViCt0ry of the s P irit ovev 
bomh eS 5*““ h3 f Stated ’ 11 is Gandhi or the atomic 

Witnessing the world S it if f T he P assed aw ay. 

"US" 01 htelS,! wS 

burns, if possible! bright!r44\4r e X ”44 “f faith 

£?£* bel ° Ved S ° ng: " Lead Kindl y Light Lead Thou 

* 1 

Chattanooga, 

1-11-1948. 
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Savuriraijan Jcmduson 

r ,, in T'vnuary 1923 that I had my first interview 
i 'with Bapu >n hfe'room at the. Sabamat, Ashram wiem 

JS SB 

account of the Aslwam aL L ^ conference, quite in- 
sion at one of the sc.s ‘Mnhntim’ I still remem- 

S?» gSSZS aXu ? S those who -ed Mm 

He visited our Ashram on 18th m the 

course of his Hanjan tour jn ^.^at'erowds had begun 
in the alternoon. - air lawn in front of the 

assemble on 11 ‘A'i in spite of the hot mid-day sun. 

“ gam heated ^ 

»>y ham's "1 h'S usual tavms ^ ' (00 arrived there 

;',n that same day directly atean m£ 

X Snf r A" 

were walking tow ai ds l ^ “Bapu, a lady m 

where he was to speak, I u ^ ^ necklace for the 
the audience wishes to * y £ u ]ikc hcr to give it 

to you before you speA j‘ k it might stimulate 

“Ask her to W**!™ Uuisiasm!” But a moment 
nu‘ to spetik. wi. U jrivo it at the end of mytalh 

lls t’hen Se might be moved to give away more of her 
jewellery!’^ ^ ^ ^ d^m.ancU 

stood by h'S side to m <.' )Cl ,inning his talk. I asked 

sat quiet for a while wit ' h * akr At once he 

«.'s> say some- 

i:u) 
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thing to introduce me to the audience?” I remonstrat 
ed: “Bapu, do you need an introduction?” He laughec 
in that quiet, attractive manner so characteristic of him 
and said: ”1 am pulling your leg!” It was this spirf 
of gentle good humour even at times when he was so tired 
as he was that evening after a very busy day spent in £ 
long journey and many meetings, that struck those whc 
came close to him. I remember how on one occasion 
when someone made an uncomplimentary remark aboul 
him in the course of a discussion, his very sharp bul 
humorous short reply threw the whole audience into £ 
merry peal of laughter. 


It was after 1934 that my contact with him became 
more intimate. He invited me to become a member ol 
the Managing Committee of the Hindustani Talimi (Basic 
Education) Sangh in 1937. That gave me the opportu¬ 
nity for an annual pilgrimage to Sevagram. At every 
interview he would inquire as to how our Ashram and 
its work were getting on. Once when I told him about 
our difficulties in getting a sufficient number of suitable 
workers, he replied that we would never get a satisfac¬ 
tory response until the whole present-day system of 
university education underwent a revolutionary change. 


I can never forget his deep interest in our Ashram, 
because my heart is deeply moved by the fact that the 
very last words I heard him say to me at Birla House, 
Deim, just nine days before he was assassinated, were: 

it? 1S r y°? r wor k getting on? How is your Ashram?” 
Wonderful indeed was his memory for humble workers 

like me in far-off rural centres and for work carried on in 
the remotest corners of India. 


On this last occasion I had gone to Delhi, along with 
“ 6rS n !°> r J; port t0 him the proceedings of the All 

n nwin H a Ml °. h f e Prided over it, but could not do 

speaker wh^had m t hat J h *? d to say about a Muslim 
speaker who had spoken at the Congress on communal 

peace and amity. When I told him that the Muslim 
oiran TfhurT ' 6 IT” *£ ? Bhagavad » ta than from the 

Muslim, friend ought to hate quote! ™re Tom Tte 



On a previous occasion he told me that ahimsa requir¬ 
ed a double faith—faith in God, and also faith in man, 
without this double faith a man would not be able to 
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himsa. 


At the public meeting at Tirupattur held soon after 
Bapu’s death, over which I was asked to preside, the most 
moving speech was that of the Secretary of the local 
Muslim League, who said: "Mahatma Gandhi was the 
twentieth century Christ, and he died for us Muslims. 


Tirupattur, 

27-0-1948. 


IN THE EARLIER YEARS 


D. B. Kalelkar 

tT was December, 1915. The Congress was holding 
I its annual session in Bombay. Bapu accompanmd 
bv his ashramites, was putting up at the Mar warn 
Vidvilava. I was staying elsewhere, but I spent a great 

searching for something. "What are you looking for, 
Bapuji?” I asked. 


“My pencil. ’Tis a tiny pencil! 


t w-inted to save both his time and his trouble, so 

I took out a pencil from my pocket and offered it 1 to h.^, 

But ho would no have , ^ no^ho^^ ^ ^ 

have my own little P«ici and keep it here 

I urged. 1 H hna youi nuw i «y ou don t 

Your time is being wasted. It tie pencil! Do 

boy? He brought it for me with such love! I cant bear 
to lose it.” . 

So wo hunted and hunted forU»t naugWy UU* 

pencil, and Xatuple"of inciics in length 

7 tom *0 V^ure in m/ mind of the little boy 

who had so lovingly given this little penci o 
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In 1929 I once invited Sardar Vallabhbhai to the 
Gujarat Vidyapith to lecture to the students. As he talked 
to them of various matters a reminiscent mood came 
upon him, and he took up his reminicences as the subject 
of his speech. He said: 


“After my return from England I occupied myself, 
at Ahmedabad, with my practice and the earning of 
money. I used to study the politics of this country, but 
I saw no leader who was capable of helping us to attain 
our goal. All our leaders were readier with the tongue 
than with action, so they failed to interest me. I spent 
my evenings in the Gujarat Club. If some speaker 
turned up to lecture to us, I enjoyed poking lun at him. 
One day Gandhiji came to our Club. I had read about 
him, of course. I listened to his lecture with my usual 
scoffing indifference. But at last I realized that this man 
was not a mere wind-bag—he was out for action. So I 
became interested in him, and made it a point to meet 
him whenever I could. I wasn’t concerned with his prin¬ 
ciples, or with himsa (violence) and ahimsa (non¬ 
violence). All that mattered to me was that the man was 
sincere, that he had dedicated his whole life and all he 
had to the cause he served, that he was being consumed 
with a desire to free his country from bondage, and that he 
knew his job thoroughly. I wanted nothing more. 

“We started the ‘no tax’ campaign in the Kheda Dis¬ 
trict. From that day to this my services have been placed 
at the disposal of Gandhiji, and I have known no other 
master. People sneer at me as a 'blind follower’, but I 
don t care! When I accepted his leadership I was per¬ 
fectly aware that following him would be no joke—that 
a time might come when people would spit in my face 
and I would have to endure it without one word of com- 

ETaA 1 have never re g re tted my action. Gandhiji 
leads the way, and I just follow with full faith and trust 
in his wisdom. ’ 


kh J n ThI ?? PU , wa f t .° uring South India ’ working for 
z™ , Tamilnad tour had ended, and we were 

at abou n t g 10 b n U r^ m A S d f hra *7 i ar - We reached Chikakol 
at about 10 p.m., and found that the local workers hart 

organized a spinning competition between the best women 

rzSifT the Z b ( Sf;o°J IX for 

L^ m l rkable , fineness and beauty). We were dead 
with ceaseless travelling in motor cars, and were in 



no mood for anv programmes or competitions. Mahadev 
and J ibought, "Bapu can't avoid attending this competi¬ 
tion. hut why should we? It will make no difference to 
anybody whether we go there or not. Much better we 
snatch a little sleep when we can." So Mahadev and 
1 went to bed and were fast asleep. Bapu's bed had been 
prepared for him—we never knew when he came or how 
he slept. We rose at 4 a.m. for prayers. We washed our 
faces and were just beginning the prayer when Bapu 
asked: “Did you say your prayers before sleeping last 
night?” I replied: “l was so tired when I went to bed 
that I just went off to sleep, clean forgetting my prayers! 
Bve only remembered that now. when you asked us about 
it.” Mahadev said: “It was the same with me. But just 
as I was dropping off I remembered that we hadn t prayed, 
so T sat up in the bed and rectified the omission. I didnt 

wake TCaka, though.” 

Then Bapu said with indescribable pathos: "I sat for 
an hour or so in the competition, and when I returned 
I was so tired that I, too, forgot all about prayers and went 
off to sleep Then, at about two o’clock, I woke up, and 
it rushed upon me that I hadn’t said my nightly prayers 
It, was such agony that mv body was seized with a fit oi 
trembling, and I became all wet with perspiration. 1 sat 
up in bed, and was plunged in a remorse beyond all des¬ 
cription. How could I forget Him by whose mercy I live 
and who strengthens me in all my efforts? How con. a 
I forget that. Bhagavnn? I could not get over my own 
carelessness. I could not sleep a wink after that. All 
night, i have sat up in bed, repenting my mistake, and 

begging IIis forgiveness.” 

He fell silent, and it may be imagined with wnat 
feelings we said our morning prayers that, day! Mahadev- 
bhai sang a bhajav. Then Bapu said: “Even while 

travelling we must, have a fixed time for our cve y ilI }j: 
Drivers We make a mistake in leaving our prayers till 

we have finished all our work and are preparing to go 

to bed From today we pray punctually at. seven o clock 
in the evening, no matter where we may happen to Lie. 

We wen' still journeying by ear. Every evening at 
seven o’clock we would stop the ear, and, wherever we 
were - whether in a forest or in a town—wc would saj 
our prayers without fail at. the time appointed. 

Just, as I’apu had to deal with problems ^' national 
irf.anco, so also did he have to deal with the pnvatt 


import 
and domestic 


illMI UIU m 11 < i v \ vw .. ■ , 

problems of his countless friends ana 
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co-workers. There was a young man, belonging to a 
family which was known to Bapu, who had just become 
engaged. But no sooner were his fiancee s people 
able to congratulate themselves on having settled their 
girl in life, than he started making a fuss and saying: 
“I don’t want to marry this girl!” People rallied around 
and tried to plead with him, to persuade him, but the 
groom refused to budge. Finally exhausted and despair¬ 
ing, the bride-to-be’s people came to Bapu to beg him 
to see what he could do. They were very diffident because 
they realised how valuable the time and energy of such 
a great man must be; but necessity knows neither law 
nor manners. Bapu sent for that boy and talked and 
talked and talked with him. The girl’s people sat 
there listening to the conversation. For three days 
cousecutively did Bapu wear himself out trying to talk- 
sense into that young man; and the young man’s pros¬ 
pective in-laws sat watching and listening, and, presu¬ 
mably, drawing their own conclusions. On the third day 
some work took me to Bapu. The boy was talking loudly 
about his sorrows and difficulties. “My father,” he was 
complaining, “wants me to work five whole hours daily 
in his shop! I ask you, Bapu, is it possible for a modern 
young man to work for more than a couple of hours a 
day? Oh, how can I tell you how worried I am!” Bapu 
listened to all this with unruffled tranquillity, and, finally, 
somehow or other succeeded in wringing from that boy 
a promise that he would go on with the marriage. The 
girl’s people heaved long sighs of relief. But Bapu’s face 
suddenly clouded over, and he became very grave. He 
(Sent the boy out of the room and turned to the girl’s 
people. “You have seen this boy at close quarters for 
three whole days,” he said. “You have seen with what 
difficulty I got him to consent to this marriage. And now 
I ask you in all earnestness—do you still desire to give 
your girl to this man?” I was watching the leader of the 
girl’s party. He seemed to be quite dazed and bewil¬ 
dered: he could say neither yea nor nay. And Bapu kept 
his piercing gaze fixed upon him. One could see a con¬ 
fusion of thoughts racing in the man’s mind. At last 
having weighed the pros and cons, the man made up his 
mind. “Mahatmaji,” he said brokenly, “you are quite 
right. We are no longer eager—.” Bapu immediately 
called the boy in and said: “I don’t want to lay a burden 
upon you. I have talked to these people. You are freed 
from your engagement. You may go.” 
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The boy departed. The girl’s party rose to go. Bapu 
urned to me and, without giving me a chance to state my 
iiisiness. said: “Kaka, I have done a bit of cow-protection 
oday! When I talk of cow-protection, it is not only of 
our-legged cows that I think. God alone knows what we 
vere letting that poor girl in for! A great and very 
ilessed work has been done today.” Having said this, 
te gave his undivided attention to my work. But the 
expression of deep content lingered long upon his coun- 
enance. 

Shri Mahadev Desai told me this story himself, 
le was travelling in Northern India with Bapu. Bapu 
vas used to writing in trains, of course, but Mahadevbhai 
vas adept in that art. One day he had so much to write 
hat he began in the evening and kept steadily at it till 
he early hours of the morning. He finished his work and 
hen slept that morning. He simply could not get up at 
he usual time. When he awoke, he saw all the parapher¬ 
nalia of morning tea spread out before him. Bapu had 
(one to the station waiting-room himself, and ordered tea, 
nilk, sugar, bread and butter to be brought to the com- 
nartment for Mahadev! He never drank tea himself, but 
le knew that Mahadev could not do without it. So he 
nade all the preparations himself, and then sat patiently 
vaiting for Mahadev to get up. The latter got up even- 
ually, saw what Bapu had done, and felt very embarrassed 
ndeed—-especially so because he realised that Bapu knew 
ill about his weakness for tea. Bapu, seeing his embar- 
■assment, started talking sweetly of this and that, and 
;oon put him completely at ease. 

Wardha, 

15-11-1948. 


GANDHTJI AND ANDHRA 
A. Kalesumra Rao 

I T was early in 1.919 that I first came into contact with 
Gandhiji when he visited Bezwada (now Vijayavada) 
and put up with me during his all-India satyagraha 
campaign against the Rowlatt Act. He was then unwe 
and had to sit in a cushioned chair while speaking to a 
large audience. I had the privilege of translating his 
English speech, sentence by sentence, in Telugu. I signed 
he satyagraha pledge, and accepted his leadership. But 
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I had no opportunity to offer satyagraha, as he called off 
the movement on 18th April owing to disturbances in 
some parts of the country, particularly the Punjab. 

In the last week of August 1920, he visited Bezwada 
again along with Maulana Shaukat Ali on his way to the 
special session of the Congress to be held at Calcutta 
in September. His health was much better then, and he 
wore a white khaddar cap which became afterwards very 
famous as the Gandhi cap. I again acted as his host, and 
in the largely attended public meeting held in the even¬ 
ing he adumbrated his non-violent non-cooperation pro¬ 
gramme beginning with the giving up of titles and boy¬ 
cott of legislatures, and ending with civil disobedience 
and non-payment of taxes. Before the public meeting 
was held, all the prominent Congressmen of Andhra met 
him and had a prolonged discussion with him. After the 
discussion was over, Gandhiji asked me to give up my 
candidature for the Madras Legislative Council. I hesi¬ 
tated and said that I would do so if the special Congress 
passed a resolution adopting the boycott of legislatures. 
He said: “If you are convinced that it is right, you should 
withdraw irrespective of what the Congress will decide.” 
I then agreed; and my friend, Jagirdar Gulam Mohiddeen 
Saheb, agreed to resign his honorary first class magistrate¬ 
ship. Gandhiji made both the announcements at the 
public meeting. At Calcutta, most of the Andhra dele¬ 
gates were among the supporters of Gandhiji. 

The first meeting of the All India Congress Committee 
under the new Congress constitution (adopted at Nagpur) 
was to be held in March 1921. As a member of the 
A.I.C.C. I pestered Gandhiji and the Congress President, 
Shri C. Vijayaraghavachari, with telegrams, and succeed¬ 
ed in getting them to decide to hold it at Bezwada on 31st 
March and 1st April. Almost all the Congress leaders 
then living attended that historic meeting. Several bhajan 
parties came to Bezwada from all directions, walking 
from long distances and causing a great awakening in the 
villages on the way. More than three lakhs of people 
gathered from Andhra for the meeting. Gandhiji got his 
constructive programme (known as ‘the Bezwada pro¬ 
gramme’) adopted by the A.I.C.C. The tricolour flag was 

also adopted at the meeting. Andhra khaddar soon became 
very famous. 

The arrangements of our reception committee could 
not cope with the huge gathering—there were no loud 
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speakers in those clays. It had been announced that 
Gandhi ji would address a meeting, along with other 
leaders, on the big ,nukhm on the evening of the second 
dav. as he had done the previous evening and also that 
vciv day in the morning. But he was very busy at the 
Committee, and I did not feel like disturbing him. So he 
did not go to the public meeting. But Shrimati Kasturba 
,.md Shri Devadas Gandhi, expecting Gandhiji to be there 
as 01 iginally announced, brought his food to the meeting 
and waited' there. I knew nothing about this. Only at 
7 p m. did they come to know of the change in his pro¬ 
gramme. Gandhiji would not. take his evening meal 
after sunset. So he left Bezwada that night by train 
without food. It was due to my own inadvertance that 
:his mishap took place. I fell at his feet and begged foi 
forgiveness for the sin I had committed. He raised me 
with his loving touch and told me in a most affectionate 
manner: “Never mind. Kaleswara Rao, you did nothing 
knowingly. I am accustomed to fasts/’ That soothed 

me to some extent. 

In 1020 I wrote to Pandit Malaviyaji, and at the same 
lime to Gandhiji. to get admission at the Banaras Hindu 
University for a liarijan student. V. Kurmayya, who had 
lived in my house at Bezwada and had completed his 
study at the high school which we managed. Gandhiji 
instructed me to send the boy to Malaviyaji. This was 
the lire! instance of a Harijan student seeking admission 
to the Hindu University. Malaviyaji hesitated to admit 
him as the Principal was afraid that other Hindu boys 
might boycott the institution if this Harijan boy was 

admitted.' But Gandhiji insisted, and Kurmayya was 

admitted but was kept in segregation for some timer 
Gandhiji, when he came to know this, got this inyidmu 
distinction removed. Kurmayya was .taken into the 
hostel; and all Brahmin and non-Brahmm boysi not only 

treated him as an equal but even dined with hnn without 

compunction. Many more Harijan students wme ad 

milted afterwards. Kurmayya studied there foi 

years and got the B.A. and BL.B. degiees. c ^ ^ _ 

M.Ti.A. and was for some time a Minister in the Govern 

menf, of Madras. 

Tn 1020 when Gandhiji visited Bezwada he exposed 
a desire to discuss certain matters with me m pnv. ■ 
So we two drove in a car to a village m\u •*. was 

he told mi* that elections to the legislatures won , 
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feared, be attended with a lot of corruption, and he quoted 
a famous American case. I replied: “When we get 
Swaraj legislative elections will be inevitable; and if the 
Congress sets up candidates, corruption will be much 
less.” Anyhow he advised me that I should retire from 
parliamentary work and take to purely constructive work, 
and resign my seat in the Legislative Council and my 
municipal chairmanship. I promised to consider his 
suggestion and decide. I regret that I did not resign and 
take up the cross and follow him implicitly. He had felt 
that no useful purpose was served by Congressmen con¬ 
tinuing in the central and provincial legislatures. We 
had entered the legislatures in 1926 as the Opposition. 
During that conversation he cut a joke, saying that 
Andhra had too many leaders. I retorted, in the same 
jocular spirit, that we were very democratic, and that 
though every district had a respectable leader of its own, 
we decided things by consultation among us. I added 
that we were not in the habit of driving away old leaders 
as soon as younger leaders came to the fore, as happened 
in Tamil Nad, for instance! He heartily laughed and 
said: “Yes, Tamil Nad and Andhra!” 


Later in the same year, when Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the Congress President and the leader of the Congress 
Party in the Central Legislature, gave a notice of a reso¬ 
lution which he wished to move in the A.I.C.C. at Allaha¬ 
bad calling upon Congressmen to resign their seats in the 
legislatures, Sjts. Satyamurti, Kiran Shanker Roy, J. M. 
Sengupta, I and some other legislators waited on Gandhiji 
as a deputation at Allahabad, and requested him to post¬ 
pone the consideration of the resolution till the Congress 
session which was to be held at Lahore in December that 
year. Gandhiji got it postponed in deference to our 
wishes. In the Lahore Congress resolutions on complete 
independence and boycott of legislatures were passed 
and we resigned our seats early in January 1930. 

_ When he was about to sail for England for the second 

Round Table Conference in August 1931, I, as the General 

Secretary of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 

presented to him a memorandum in support of a separate 

Andhra Province, and requested him to get us the Andhra 

Provmce. Dr. Pattabhi also was present. Gandhiji said: 

If I succeed in my mission to get Swaraj, I shall certainly 
bring you the Andhra Province!” * 

In October 1933 I and my friend, Shri M BaDin peril i 
saw Gandhiji at Wardha and had long talks with him, on 
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ree successive days, 1 about civil disobedience and Hari- 
n work, at the end of which we issued a statement with 
s approval. 


In July 1937 Rajaji formed his Ministry in Madras, 
id I was made the Chief Parliamentary Secretary and 
lief Whip. I got a letter from Shri Mahadev Desai, 
ritten under instructions from Gandhiji, that I should 
tend specially to the grievances of Harijans and get 
iem redressed, as Rajaji might be too busy with other 
lings. 

On the 7th of April 1942 I went to Sevagram to see 
apu. He had returned from Delhi only a few days back, 
ter a talk with Sir Stafford'Cripps. I did not find him 
his usually cheerful and jocular mood. Something 
lemed to weigh heavily on his mind. When I asked 
im for instructions he merely asked me to read his 
•tides in Harijan and act accordingly. 


On 9th May 1942 I received at Bezwada a telegram 
om him saying that Mirabehn would halt at Bezwada 
i the 10th on her way to Cuttack, and that I should 
iceive her. Immediately on arrival she had a confiden- 
al talk with me for more than an hour. She told me 
iat Bapu's inner voice was incessantly spurring him to 
unch a satyagraha movement immediately, as it had 
me before the Dandi march in 1930. He was going 
trough an inner struggle for some days continuously, 
id had grown very weak physically, though his face was 
lining with additional spiritual lustre. His inner voice 
as also telling him: "Gandhi! Get up. Launch the 
mvement. You will succeed in the end. But you will 
ave to go through darkness and woods, mud and thorns, 
id will have to undergo great sufferings and difficulties 
ffore you succeed/’ Mirabehn told me that Bapu finally 
lade up his mind to launch the ‘Quit India’ movement 
id obtained peace of mind. She showed me a typed 
ipy of the first article on ‘Quit India’ which was to be 
ublished in Harijan on the 17th of that month, and told 
ic that there was the possibility of the paper being 
mned and Bapu being arrested. She said that Bapu 
anted her to tell me all this and ascertain my attitude 
ersonally and that of the Congressmen in Andhra 
lrough me. She added that, even if Bapu was arrested 
irly, we should all carry on the fight. I unhesitatingly 


1 A full report of then* ronvrnml Ion- will hr found In" Conversion, of Gnndliljl" by 

m a « * • • /«# m ii- Dmi.i 1 a i* «r i Prtfin 111 ft. 
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replied: “Not only I but all Congressmen in Andhra will 
follow Bapu, in case he is compelled to give a fight now 
to British imperialism.” I then asked her: “What 
about Rajaji?” She said: “You know Bapu would not 
bother himself as to what others do according to their 
own light. Let us leave Rajaji to himself. Let us work- 
under Bapu’s leadership.” I said: “Certainly. We will 
follow Bapu.” In the evening she spoke in general terms 
on the subject to a meeting of Congress workers asking 
them to be ready in case Bapu launched a struggle. 

On 9th August I was arrested while in sick-bed at 
my village Nandigama. and was released in June 1943 
as" I was seriously ill. I wrote a letter to Gandhiji, while 
he was at Panchgani in the latter part of 1944. I quoted 
in it some passages from the Upanishads corresponding 
to his teachings of truth and non-violence, and also cited 
the story of an Upanishadic sage Mahidas (Servant of the 
World) who asked disease and death, when they ap¬ 
proached him, to wait till he had finished his mission on 
earth, and lived for 116 years. I described Gandhiji as 
a great rishi of the present age, and wished him 116 years 
of life and activity to fulfil his mission on earth. To this 
letter he sent a reply, in his own handwriting, as follows: 
“Your letter. Rishis are made of sterner stuff. Let me 
remain what I am—a struggling servant of India and of 
humanity.” 

During the individual satyagraha movement of 
1940-41, I was arrested on 25th November, 1940. and was 
detained in the Vellore Jail, where I remained as a co- 
detenue with more than two hundred and fifty leading 
Communists of Andhra, Tamil Nad and Kerala till 
November, 1941, when I was released. We, Congress 
satyagrahis, were only a handful then in that jail. I 
acquired, during that period of about eleven months, verjr 
intimate knowledge of the Communists, their methods of 
organization, their literature, and their plans of work 
after release. They collected a large number of Commu¬ 
nist books, set up a big library in the jail, conducted 
classes very regularly every morning, often enacted the 
most violent dramas, and delivered lectures every alter¬ 
nate night in the jail compound condemning Gandhi and 
his doctrines of truth and ahimsa. They also advocated 
political anarchy and sexual promiscuity. They induced, 
if not compelled, every Communist to eat mutton in the 
tail in order to remove his aversion to violence. Some of 
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them told us, in a spirit of bravado, that, if Congressmen 
came into power, Communists would organise all sorts 
of agrarian and labour troubles and compel them to take 
repressive measures against the Communists, and that if 
they came into power, they would shoot all Congressmen 
and establish their own. leadership over the masses. 

After Soviet Russia became an ally of Britain, the 
Communists in our jail, as also others in India, who had 
been till then sworn enemies of Britain and admirers of 
Hitler, changed sides, and entered into a pact with the 
Government of India, and were released early in 1942. 
They then started several weeklies, and began to co-ope¬ 
rate with British imperialism in every way possible, call¬ 
ing the War a “people’s war”. After the Congress or¬ 
ganizations were all banned and Congressmen all over 
India were clapped in jails, Communists in India, with 
their headquarters in Bombay, took complete advantage 
of the freedom of speech, press and association that they 
got, and organized themselves on all fronts, viz. labour, 
students, kisans and women. When I was released in 
June 1943, I found the Communists strongly entrenched 
in Vijayavada (Bezwada), my own town, as their provin¬ 
cial headquarters. They were having large rallies of 
young men and women with attractive dresses, music and 
dancing. I was practically the only senior Congressman 
who was out of jail then and who was conversant with 
their tactics. They claimed that of all the provinces in 
India Andhra was their greatest stronghold, and that 
Bengal came next. The All India Communist Kisan Con¬ 
ference, held at Vijayavada in March 1944, was a huge 
affair. As I later wrote to Gandhiji after his release m 
May 1944, Bezwada was their Moscow, their Kremlin was 
only a few yards away from my Bezwada residence, and 
their Leningrad (Katur) was 16 miles to the east of Bez¬ 
wada. I was ill yet. Communists spied over my house, 
and supplied the police with the names of my visitors. 
At the same time some local communists often approach¬ 
ed me to induce me to co-operate in their all-party unity 
celebrations. They also asked me to join the Friends of 
Russia Society. I refused to yield to their overtures, for 
I knew how their sole aim was to undermine the in¬ 
fluence of Gandhiji and the Congress. I advised and 
helped in the organization of nationalist students, youths, 
kisan and labour associations to combat the Communist 
activities in Andhra. The Adhikari-Joshi report to the 
All India Communist Party Conference, held on 26th 
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September, 1942, at Bombay, clearly revealed their policy. 
They said that the issue before the country was ‘Gandhism 
or Bolshevism’, and that they should establish Bolshevism 
before the Congress leaders came out of jails. They 
wrote what the Tottenham Report was to write one year 
later, attributing to Gandhiji all the violence that broke 
out in the country. 

We saw the need for combating this sort of propa¬ 
ganda, in order that Gandhism might live. Pro-Congress 
student organizations rose and became the most powerful 
rivals to the similar Communist organizations. Nation¬ 
alist Kisan Conferences were held in some of the districts 
of Andhra. The Communists, while on one side acting 
as spies and informers of the police and getting Congress¬ 
men arrested, and also secretly setting fire to grain-heaps 
and haystocks of Congressmen here and there, were on 
the other hand posing before the people as Congressmen. 
No doubt our nationalist youths, students and kisans ex¬ 
posed the Communists in villages. Some of their own 
devious ways also made them unpopular. A Communist 
leader in Andhra wrote to me asking me to meet P. C. 
Joshi on 10th March at Vijayavada for a talk. I wrote in 
reply that Communists were anti-Congress and were help- 
ing British imperialism in their repressive policy against 
the Congress, and that no Congressman could have any¬ 
thing to do with the Communists. I also published my 
reply in the press, and it produced a sensation. A few 
other statements on the same lines had the desired effect. 
People saw the anti-Congress aims and methods of the 
Communists. 


At this stage Gandhiji was released. Half a dozen 

Andhra nationalist (anti-Communist) youth leaders went 

to Panchgani with a letter of introduction from me 

they could have no talk with Gandhiji who asked them 

to talk to Shri Pyarelal. I then wrote two long letters to 

Gandhiji. He acknowledged receipt of my letters and 

asked me my reactions to his interview with Mr. Stuart 

Gelder as also the acceptance by him (Bapu) of Raiaii’s 

formula re: the communal question. In fact I had 

already issued a statement according my support to him 
m both these matters. J 

, In November 1944 I went to Sevagram for a week 
flit three interviews with him, during one of which 
I took up Hie Communist problem. P. C. Joshi had come 
and seen Bapu. Letters from me and others had been 
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shown to him. But he had challenged the truth of their 
contents and had cited the names of Shri Rajaji, Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai and Shrimati Sarojini Devi to prove the 
icsnectability and non-violent character of the Commu¬ 
nists.' 1 asked Bapu to send any one of these three 
leaders to Andhra to make inquiries in my absence I 
added that, if any portion in my letters was found to be 
false, disciplinary action might be taken against me for 
oivin" false information. Bapu said: “Dont worry. I 
believe you. I will issue statements in my own time and 
in my own way.” I felt, reassured. 

Then I asked Bapu's permission to exclude the Com¬ 
munists from the assemblies and samitis which we were 
about to start in Andhra and other provinces as temporary 
substitutes for Congress organizations which were then 
under a ban. Bapu was at first inclined m favour of 
admitting them, as the chief work was the constructs 
programme, and as P. C. Joshi had promised that the 
Communists would co-operate with us in that work, 
said they did not believe in the constructive programme 

but wanted to join the assemblies and samitis in order to 
got, respectability in the eyes of the people as .on^iess 
men. Bapu said that, if they broke our discipline they 

could be expelled. 1 pointed out t° Congress 

assemblies and samitis were to oe substitutes loi Con* _ 

committees for political work also. then, so Ion* as th 

Congress was non-cooperating with British imperialism 

in the war clTort and called the war an imperialist wai. 

we should not take into our organizations those who were 
calling the war the peoples war and were co-opaatm to n 

the war effort, apart from the question o ^• <^ 
non-violence on which there was a complete hvei^ence 
of opinion between us and them. Bapu agreed with mg 
;incl raid Ural it was rigid In rxdmlr U,e e>mn'«n|^ fu™ 

our assemblies and sannlis. As the Communists sun 

claimed llie right to be enrolled as pi' 1 mavy nicnibe 
the Congress, Bapu advised me not. to enrol p imm Y " lgo 
hers for these temporary assemblies and s ; ,mi ' ; h tho 
agreed to our strengthening the Congress 1hl0U ^ h 
Students’ Congress and the Kisan Congress. T e i 
mended' the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association as a 

modrl for our work unions luboui. 

Prof N C Hanga similarly took up Congress kisan 

work * after ' eonsulta't ion with Bapu. The Com— 
issued namuhlets saying that Hanga and 1 were disiup 
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Ing the students and kisans. At the Andhra Students’ 
Congress Conference, held at Masulipatam in January, 
1945, the Students’ Federation leaders asked me what 
authority I had to organize the Students’ Congress. I 
had just received a letter from Shrimati Khurshedbehn, 
written on behalf of Bapu, authorizing Ranga to deal with 
kisan matters and myself to organize the Students’ Con¬ 
gress; and I read it in the open Congress. The Commu¬ 
nists were so angry that they brutally attacked some 
Congressmen in the streets that night and thrust their 
bodies with wooden spears. Students’ Congress leaders 
came to me at midnight in great excitement, and I asked 
them not to retaliate but to report to the police. When I 
reported this to Bapu, he appreciated my action. The 

Communists began to commit violence openly against 
Congressmen. 


I again visited Bapu at Sevagram, lived there for five 
days, and had several interviews with him. I had carried 
with me a lot of complaints regarding acts of violence 
perpetrated by Communists. Bapu in his silence wrote 
on a piece of paper that all students should join the Stu- 
dents Congress and carry on the constructive programme. 
He defined the ‘kisan’ as an actual tiller of the soil and 
not one who leases his land to another. He asked me to 
study the working of the various constructive orgmiza- 

L° e nS ,f 1 t viz ; ‘ he Sangh, Goseva Sangh, 

r !j- I India T ll age Industri es Association, and the All 
India Spinners’ Association. 


tllo P< C ‘ J 0 ®* 11 vlsl ted Andhra again in March, 1945 and 

e second Communist Kisan Conference was held at 
Govada m the Guntur district, which was largely attended 

wer^start?n £r ^rival ^ ??? ch6S that a11 tho“ 

be punished with violence. When Congress Slnsmet 
at the same place a month later in still larger numbers 

thre? T us n rT l! “ d an a ™ bush with a to attacking 

kisans *£S£ S" S tliat n“£ & 

SproacUreTac? Wh<> ran ^ 35 the ^ 

^o S ^ 1 ’’’ k " ak ^' a ^ aakScd ” ta ^”^ C d°^d'^andhnetters 0 in 
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which Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee in Bengal and myself 
in Andhra were described as liars and fabricators of false 
accusations against the Communists. It was only after 
all the Congressmen were released from jails, and after 
the ban on Congress organizations was removed, that the 
Congress Working Committee met in the latter part of 
1945 and instituted an inquiry about the misdeeds of 
Communists and got reports from the different Provincial 
Congress Committees. The Working Committee passed 
a resolution condemning the Communists, after which 
Communists resigned from all Congress committees. 

In the elections to provincial legislatures that follow¬ 
ed, the Communist Party set up 28 candidates against the 
Congress candidates. P. C. Joshi personally came to 
Andhra and delivered speeches in several centres to large 
audiences. It fell to me to reply to him before larger 
audiences. It was only in a labour constituency, in the 
whole of Andhra, that the Communist candidate succeed¬ 
ed; in all the other 27 constituencies the Communists 


failed. 

A little later, during his South Indian tour in March 
1946, Bapu strongly recommended that Shri Rajaji should 
be elected as the leader by the Congress legislators of 
Madras, that he should be the Premier again and the 1937 
Cabinet should be restored. Andhras resented this as to 
them it appeared to remove the chances of Shri T. Praka- 
sam, the Andhra leader, to become the Premier—particu¬ 
larly because Rajaji had not taken part in the 1942 move¬ 
ment. I was one of those who voted against Rajaji and 
for Shri Prakasam in the leadership election. But sub¬ 
sequent events proved how right Gandhiji was, and how 
the Madras Province plunged into misfortunes by not 


following the statesmanlike advice. 

Tn November, 1940, I had a seventy minutes’ inter¬ 
view with Bapu in the Bhangi Colony at New Delhi. 1 
gave to him a report of the happenings in Hyderabad. 
The ban on the Hyderabad State Congress had been re¬ 
moved in September 1940 by the Nawab of Chhatari on 
the eve of his retirement from the Dewanship. I he 
Nizam’s Government, and Muslim officials openly en¬ 
couraged Muslim goondas to commit terrorism a gains 
State Congress people. A notorious Muslim goonda witn 
his gang murdered a Congress worker, Mogalayya, m 
broad daylight, and butchered another Congressman, and 
looted the whole locality in the fort at Warangal. Offi- 



cials took no action against him, though he was taken in 
procession in the streets of Warangal on the third day 
after the event. Two other Congressmen were shot to 
death in Warangal, and there was firing against the 
Hindus by the police and arrests of Hindus. Another 
Maharashtri State Congress leader was also murdered by 
Muslim goondas in an open street. I gave a report of all 
these happenings to Bapu. He replied that he already 
had reports about most of these things, and that he had 
written a personal letter to the new Dewan, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, to stop Muslim goondaism and to punish the cul¬ 
prits. Bapu asked me to follow the developments in 
Hyderabad closely and to inform him from time to time. 
Sir Mirza resigned before he could do anything, and left 
Hyderabad. 

i. 

In November, 1947, when I went to New Delhi for 
the A.I.C.C. meeting, and again had an interview with 
Bapu, I gave him a report of things that had hap¬ 
pened after my last talk with him. In order to put down 
the State Congress satyagraha, the worst atrocities like 
murder, arson, loot and rape were being perpetrated by 
Muslim goondas, Razakars and Muslim police and military 
against the non-Muslims of the State. I spoke to Bapu 
about all this. He said that the only method that he could 
suggest was to offer non-violent resistance to all this 
goondaism without running away out of fear. I fixed up 
an appointment for the Hyderabad State Congress Action 
Committee to have an interview with him two days after¬ 
wards, and left for Vijayavada the next day. 

That was, alas, to be my last meeting with him. 

Vijayavada, 

20-11-1948. 
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Prema Kantak 

I T was on the 26th of May. 1929. that I first entered 
the Satyagrahashram at Sabarmati along with 
Gandhiji. Here are a few memories of the days I 
spent under his care till he started on the Dandi March 

next year. 

He liked to sleep under the sky, unless it was actual¬ 
ly raining. The other inmates of the ashram, who lived 
near him, generally liked to sleep in the open, but in the 
chilly winter they took shelter of the roof and shifted their 
beds to the verandah. But he never flinched. There lay 
his cot in the open, in winter as well as in summer. I 
followed suit, and placed my cot outside at a respectable 
distance from his. He would often bid me good night 
with his favourite saying: “Now sleep the sleep of the 

innocent.” 

There was a parijat tree in front of his residence at 
the ashram, which was known as Hvidaydkunj (i.e. the 
Bower of the Heart). In the rainy days of July and 
August the tree put forth all its floral glory. Early 
morning one day I gathered all the delicate, fragrant ted- 
white flowers with which the ground had been strewn 
overnight wove them into a garland, put it into a basket, 
and covering it with the upper skirt of my sari, approached 
Gandhiji as he sat writing in his room. 

“Mahatmaji, may I garland you?” I asked with some 

hesitation. 

He looked up. “Why, is there any special occasion 
today?” he asked. 

“Today is a grand holiday,” I playfully replied, i 
have gathered these lovely flowers of pdrijat from the 
garden, and made a garland for you.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Here!” I showed the garland to him. 

“Very fine! Now do this much for me. There are 
two patients in the ashram. When you have the satis¬ 
faction of garlanding me, take the garland at once cut^it 
into two pieces, give one each to both the patients and 
let me know afterwards how they fare. Do you agree. 
“I do,” I said, and carried out his instructions. 
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Once there was a sport competition on the ashram 
grounds between students of the Gujarat Vidyapith and 
those of the ashram. The latter were beaten by a small 
margin. Gandhiji was present on the occasion for nearly 
an hour and a half. At the end of the match all the players 
gathered round him and asked him to say something to 
them. “I would say only this,” said Gandhiji, ‘that the 
defeated party should not be disheartened, and the vic¬ 
torious one should not feel elated.” The remark was 
hailed with joy and laughter. 

A month or so before the Dandi march in 1930, a 
smallpox epidemic broke out in the ashram. Gandhiji 
was opposed to vaccination, and parents in the ashram 
had not got their children vaccinated in deference to his 
opinion. When the epidemic broke out some children 
got severe attacks. Gandhiji took all possible preventive 
and curative measures which were approved of by com¬ 
petent doctors. Many of the patients were cured, but a 
few succumbed. 

Gita was a girl of nine. Her soul flittered away 
while she was listening to her father who was reading the 
Gita at her bedside. 

That night at 12 I suddenly got up. Gandhiji was 
sitting in his bed and was writing letters. The lantern 
was burning. 

“Why are you writing at such an odd hour? Is it 
something very important? May I help you?” I asked 
him. 


“No, no, you may sleep on. Let me go on writing,” 
he replied drily, without turning his head. 

I had no alternative but to sleep again. That night 
passed on. A few days later it was little Vasant’s turn. 
He passed away while his father. Pandit Narayan Khare, 
was conducting the evening prayer of the ashram. 

That night I again happened to wake at about mid¬ 
night, and saw Gandhiji sitting on his bed and writing, 
as on the previous occasion. 


And again when tiny Meghji followed suit, some days 
later, and as before I saw Gandhiji burning the midnight 
oil, I could not keep to my bed, but got up, and approach¬ 
ing him straightaway asked: “Oh, Mahatmaji, why do 
you get so much disturbed on the nights of these deaths’ 
Lveij time a child passes away, you get up at dead of 
mght and bury yourself in writing!” 
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‘■'Whiii i-lse can I do?" ho replied with a sigh. “J 
.-aim sieep. Those kiddies ai o lading away like little buds. 

I (eel trie weight ot their deaths on ray shoulders. 1 
prevailed upon their parents not to get them vaccinated. 
Now the children are passing away. It may be. I am 
afraid, the result of ray ignorance and obstinacy: and so 

i feel very unhappy.” 

“Is it the Mahatma who is uttering these words?” 1 
said with a taunt. “You have made the correct diagnosis. 
You have applied correct remedies. Doctors have ap¬ 
proved of your method of dealing with the disease. Now 
no one can resist death. If. after all. children die, who 
can help? But why should you, of all persons—you who 
always teach us to look to death as a Iriend and act in 
a dispassionate manner—should give way to attachment? 
It does not become a Mahatma. Why should your heart 

be so weak as that?” 

“True,” he replied, ‘T admit my weakness.” He mused 
for a few seconds, then looked up, and said: “Howsoever 
brave and dispassionate a man may be, can he not be 

tender-hearted as well?” 

Next evening he poured out his heart before the 
ashramites and declared that, while he himself had no 
faith in vaccination, he did not wish to impose his opinion 
on others. If any parents wished to get their children 
vaccinated, he added, they were free to do so. 

No one availed of this liberty, and after that day 
there was no fatal case in the ashram. 

It was a strict rule at the ashram that after 9 P-xn. 
there should be quiet everywhere and lamps should be 
nut off. Talking after 9 p.m. was prohibited. Occasion¬ 
ally, however. I saw Gandhiji himself breaking t e xu e. 
Mirabehn came to bid him good night, and at times Gan¬ 
dhiji talked to her for several minutes, even beyond the 
prescribed time limit. No one dared to speak about.this 
or to give a timely hint to either of them. One night i 
heard a sister, who was my neighbour, talking loudly to 
a guest of hers after the bell was gone. When I drew 
he? attention to the fact, she expressed her regrets stop¬ 
ped the conversation, and went to bed 1 then left my 
room and came to the compound to go to bed, when i 
and behold!—there lay Gandhiji on his cot. talking to 
Mirabehn who was standing in front of him. 

“Mahatmaii, the bell has gone,” I told him. 



“Ah! is it? I had no idea!” he exclaimed. 

“Can a satyagrahi be so negligent?” I said. “—behn 
too was chatting just now, when I had to pull her up.” 

“She ought not to have done so,” he said. 

“And what are you doing?” I asked, and added: 
“When you break the rule, others follow suit.” 

“If I break the rule, you must pull me by the ear and 
bring me to my senses,” he said quietly. “I too must 
obey the rules, for my responsibility of abiding by them 
is greater than that of anyone else.” 

He at once put an end to the conversation, and went 
to sleep. 

Sasvad, 

23-10-1948. 


PROM ORISSA 


Nityanand Kanungo 

I N 1933-34 Bapu planned to tour the country in his 
intensive campaign for the eradication of untoucha- 
bility. During his tour he touched Orissa at Sambal- 
pur, and from there he came to Puri, where he took a 
sudden decision which caused disappointment and an- 
noyance to many of the workers who were faced with the 
sudden change of plans. I was one of those who were 
annoyed Bapu decided that instead of using any con¬ 
veyance he would walk through the length of Orissa. All 

f ° r , mamm °th meetings, where we could take 

! n „^i f ° ot ™ arch > which took place from early morn- 
ng till sun-down, with a few hours’ rest in the hot 
summer mid-day, thousands flocked round him and heard 

-ctere ) K peopie ° f ,he vuia s es . the 

to l f P enetra ting message asking them 

social fahrir” lT hablht , y . Which was woven int< > their 

gf 2? th T "° oPP°ei«on, but the bulk of the popula! 

last two centuries, would realize what a mhfcle itTs- ^ 

of R?™ S Ra ™ Devi of Orissa is a devoted discinle 
of Bapu. She and her husband, who held a lucrative post 
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under Government, gave up their all in 1922, and since 
then have buried themselves in the service of the people 
in villages. The Harijan march of Bapu had to be in¬ 
terrupted at Cuttack as he had to attend the A.I.C.C. meet¬ 
ing at Patna. After the A.I.C.C. he resumed the tour from 
Cuttack and marched on northwards. The interruption 
was for a little more than a week. In that week, Rama 
Devi, who was the only surviving child of her parents, 
lost her mother who succumbed to an attack of smallpox. 


The shock was terrific. She did not cry, and there was 
no outlet for her emotions. She just sat down looking 
dazed. We feared that she would be insane. After re¬ 
sumption of his tour Bapu learnt the condition of Rama 
Devi, and sent a message asking her to come and see him 
at one of his halts in the march. I accompanied her in 
the journey to meet Bapu. Her movements were mecha¬ 
nical. In the little village of Purushottampur, where 
Bapu was expected to have his midday halt, we reached 
about an hour earlier than his arrival. He came, washed 
his feet, sat on a mat, and sent for Rama Devi. When 
she came he just said: “You have come! Go and look 
after all these people, see that they are fed and looked 
after.” This he said with a pat on her head. I observed 
a change in her looks. Instead of the stony vacant gaze, 
her eyes became normal. The tension on her features 
relaxed. She went about her work. Her grief was over. 


Years after, in January, 1939, I had been to Bombay 
on business, and was asked by Bapu to see him at the 
Bardoli Ashram where he was staying. I had instruc¬ 
tions to detrain at a wayside station where I was met by 
a member of the Ashram and taken in a car to Bardoli. 
I understood that this was arranged in order to enable 
me to go back to Bombay the same evening as otherwis 
there were no convenient train. When I reached 
the friend, who was escorting me, asked me to wash. H 
took me straight to the washing place where I washed 
my face and feet and was eager to see Bapu. But my 
friend insisted on bringing me a glass of fresh sugarcane 
juice When I protested I was told that Bapu had g 
instructions that I should be refreshed and given a glass 
of juice before I was taken to him. Some years back 
bunch of us were scrambling for s u garcane juice on a hot 
afternoon in Wardha, and evidently Bapu had noticed my 
fondness for the sweet drink! 


Cuttack, 

1 - 9 - 1948 . 


GLIMPSES OF GANDHIJI 
Konda V enkatappayya 

W HEN once I asked Gandhiji what path he followed in 
his endeavour to realize God, he recited the first half 
of the first mantra in the Ishopanishad and said 
nothing more. The mantra is as follows: 

It means that God pervades the whole universe, and that 
everyone should live and enjoy with a feeling of detach¬ 
ment and should not covet the wealth of others. 

On another occasion I had a short discussion with 
him about the knowledge of God and the efficacy of prayer. 
It was his day of silence, and he gave written replies to 
my questions which I put to him one by one. Here are 
the questions and his replies to them: 

Q r In- the Gita a verse says that everything works 
according to an inexorable law. Now if you pray to God 
can He intervene and set aside the law for your sake? ' 

A.—But the meaning at the bottom is: “Thy will 
be done.” God’s law is unaltered, but that very law says 
that every act has its result. In the prayer for the child 
the father surrenders His will to God. The law works 
as it it were a person; and since every action tells this 

an unforeseeable result. You should work 
out what I have written. The sum total of every act is 
a resultant. Draw a parallelogram of forces. 

(He drew the parallelogram as follows:) 



prayer ar^ttfiT* h j m to conve Y that God’s law and 
forces produces ^ lnteraction of ‘"ese 

Q .—Jna.ua, karma and bhakti— -should thev a ii 

b LS th v ? UnleSS y0U know God how can you have 

bhakli? Y 0U cannot even offer hjm ^ ^^ou Bave 

i *" not reason like this Tf va>i 

be°lop?sided. aVe ** ^^ 
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Q. —Do you know Cod to whom you prayV 
A.—I don't. He is unknown to you and me. We do 

V 

not always know the person to whom we are praying. 

Q.—To whom shall we pray then? 

A.—To the God whom you do not know. 

Q.—But the shastras say that He is knowable. 

A.—Since He is knowable, we search. It may take 
a billion years. Even if you do not believe, you must 
continue to pray. “Help Thou my unbelief, is a \eise 
from the Bible. But it is improper for you to ask such 
questions. “Have faith and you will be whole, is another 
(hip from the Bible. The Gita has many such parallel 





Ok. 


Q.—When I look at nature around me, I say to my- 
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self there must be one Creator, one God, and to Him 1 
should pray. 

4 —That is reasoning. God is beyond reason. But 
I have nothing to say if your reason is enough to sustain 

you. . , 

In one of his tours in Andhra I was in charge of t e 

arrangements and so went with him from place to place. 
His party included Shrimati Kasturba and two young 
ladies besides hie secretary Star Pyarelak One summer 

morning we arrived at a village in the Guntui (list.net 

and were accommodated in a flimsy P al W ra " w* 

the sides also made of palmyra leaves. This place, 
though not originally on the programmet was s^equen- 
ly added on owing to pressure from local woikeis lhey 
had thus no time to make proper aiiangem - 
.-ooner did Gandhiji and his party enter the shed than the 
crowd of villagers numbering about ten thousand, who 
had gathered in a pandal near by to see and heai • 
nridlv rushed towards the shed. Some even began 
pull out the palmyra leaves on the sides, while a mu c 

number were pushing their way right into the shea. 
There was imminent danger ot the party being tramp 
down by the crowd, and every moment the situ a 

e-it'islronhe I held my breath m suspense and anxiety. 
Al'this lime of crisis Gandhiji. with wonderlul 
III' mine], look up his bundle of papers, and dasl « t 5 
Ihe madding crowd towards the pandal and. nia ^ & 
way with a lightning speed, was seen getting up the dc , 
when the hum* crowd, like an ocean-wave, fell back ana, 
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running to the pandal, settled quietly round the platform, 
feasting their eyes with the sight of Gandhiji. Once “ e 
was out of the shed, the rest of the party was left there 

undisturbed. 

Gandhiji always insisted on finishing all the engage¬ 
ments scheduled for the day. But often there was un¬ 
avoidable delay owing to unexpected interruptions by 
enthusiastic parties from wayside villages, with the result 
that we could rarely keep to the timings of arrival at 
different places, and people had often to wait for many 
hours even at night. One afternoon we set out visiting 
villages in the Krishna district, and by the time we reach¬ 
ed the last place but one on the programme for the day, 
it was past midnight. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya was also 
with us. We decided to rest at this place for the night. 
Gandhiji and his party offered prayers and prepared for 
rest. But before they were asleep, some people from the 
village which had been given up for the night arrived and 
implored me to take Gandhiji to their place where, they 
said, a large number of villagers were waiting for him 
since the afternoon. With some reluctance I apprised 
Gandhiji of this fact. He got up at once, and without 
saying a word got into a car which was ready. Dr. Patta¬ 
bhi and I accompanied him. On arrival at the village a 
loud and enthusiastic ovation was given to him by the 
large gathering of men, women and children. They for¬ 
got the strain which they had undergone in waiting with¬ 
out food and rest till such a late hour. On the way back 
Gandhiji said to Dr. Pattabhi and me: “You are taking a 
great responsibility, and if anything untoward happens to 
me, the curse of the whole of India will fall on your heads.” 
He was completely exhausted, and there was very little 
time left to him for rest that night. 

We had a similar experience during our visit to 
Bellary. According to the programme we were to start 
one day in the afternoon from Kurnool and proceed by 
car to Bellary, a distance of about 90 miles by road, and 
to reach there at 6 p.m. At the hour for departure, how¬ 
ever, none of the cars available was found fit for the long 
journey. Gandhiji inquired if any train was available, 
•and I replied that one would steam into the station in a 
few minutes. “Then,” he said, “let us pack up at once 
and start for the station.” My suggestion that we might 
go there the next morning, for the train would take us 
there very late in the night, met with an emphatic 'no’ 


V 
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from him. So we packed up our things hurriedly and 
went to the railway station in jutkas just in time to catch 
the train. A message was sent by wire to Bellary inform¬ 
ing the workers there of Gandhiji’s arrival by the night 
train. It was past midnight when we reached there, 
and the platform and the ground outside were seething 
with a large mass of people, making it well-nigh impossi¬ 
ble for us to get out. Gandhiji somehow got into a car 
with the help of the volunteers. But I was caught into 
the crowd, and I feared that I might be crushed into 
pulp, when someone from behind suddenly lifted me up 
in his arms and took me in the direction opposite to that 
taken by the crowd, and afterwards led me to the place 
of the public meeting. The man who had thus saved me 
was a stranger to me, and disappeared as soon as he took 
me to the meeting. At the meeting Gandhiji was receiv¬ 
ing welcome addresses from the different communities in 
the town. As I went up the platform he exclaimed: 
“Oh! you have come after all!” He found me without an 
upper cloth which I had lost in the melee at the station, 
and I had given up wearing a shirt. One of the welcome 
addresses, presented to him, was printed on a fairly big 
piece of khaddar. He threw it over me so that I might 
cover the upper part of my body with it! 

After going through the engagements in the town, it 
was decided that we should go back to the railway station 
and take rest there, so that we might catch the train for 
Guntakkal early next morning at about 6 a.m. It was 
already 3 a.m., and we hastened to the station. After 
arranging for accommodation for Gandhiji and his party, 
I got into a corner and stretched myself for rest. Gandhiji, 
however, went to bed only after he searched for me and 

actually saw me resting. 

Next morning, when the train arrived at the station, 
the station staff and others requested passengers in a 
second class compartment to vacate it for Gandhiji ana 
his entourage. The passengers readily complied with tne 
request. Gandhiji was shown the compartment as re¬ 
served for him. He at once asked if there were any 
passengers who were already travelling in it. He was 
told that they had vacated it willingly for his sake. He 
regretted the fact that they had been asked to vacate it, 
and, declining to enter it, he got into a third class co 

partment. 


GANDHIJI IN SOUTH AFRICA 15 1 ; 

We had to change at Guntakkal on the way to Adoni 
By the time we reached Guntakkal, the train for Adon: 
was already in the station, on the other side of the plat¬ 
form. We shouted for coolies to carry the luggage. Bui 
Gandhiji, without waiting for the coolies, took some arti¬ 
cles of the luggage in his own hands and walked towards 
the other train; and every one of the party followed his 
example. Thus no coolie was needed, and a good deal 
of time was saved. 

Guntur, 

25-9-1948. 


GANDHIJI IN SOUTH AFRICA 


F. E. T. Krause 


I T is a trite but true saying, that small things often 

have great repercussions, and I have been wondering 

whether the incidents I am about to relate may not have 

influenced the future life and activities of Gandhiji in 

South Africa, the spark, as it were, which set ablaze the 

fires of self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause of his 
people. 


lV Was * n -^3, that I returned from Europe, where 
i had been studying law, and started practice as an Advo- 
cate of the Old High Court of the South African Republic 
at Pretoria. I had taken a law degree in Holland, and 
had also been called to the English Bar, having been a 
student at the Middle Temple, London. Gandhiji had 
likewise, about that time, become an English Barrister’ 
and had gone to Natal, where there was a large colony of 
Indians—mostly descendants of the Cheap Indian 
labourers recruited by the sugar planters of Natal. 

It will be remembered, that the Colonists of the Cape 
Oranep anrfv^i 1 p 38 ’ star l ed their S reat trek across the 

hen Colonial Government. Historically, these Colonists 
have become known as the “Voortrekkers”. They were 

Enel sh° f Th‘T or ., G V man origin, with a sprinkling of 
Free State and Transvaal were inhabited bylhe Bantu 
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or natives, and the Voortrekkers, consequently, often 
came into conflict with the marauding tribes, who’ under 
their savage chiefs, lorded it over the weaker tribes and 
indulged in pillaging and murdering expeditions. 

It was the policy, however, of the “Voortrekkers”. to 
acquire a new home by treaty and bargaining, and not by 
force or war. In this they largely succeeded, and the in¬ 
tercourse between the Europeans or Whites on the one 
hand and the natives on the other hand was, generally, of 
a friendly nature. 

Having regard to these historical facts, it will be 
readily understood, that one of the first concerns of the 
“Voortrekkers” was clearly to define the political, social 
and economic relationship between the two races, the 
White and the Black. 

In 1844, Article 29 of what is known as the “Drie en 
Dertig Artikelen” laid down this policy, viz.: “No natives 
shall be allowed to establish their residences near towns 
to the detriment of the inhabitants, except with the con¬ 
sent of the full Raad.” 

The Constitution or “Grondwet” of the Republic was 
framed in 1858, that is after the “Voortrekkers” had suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing settled communities. 

Article 9 enacted that “no equality between white and 
black shall be recognised in Church or State.” The policy, 
therefore, was that the two races should live together in 
peace—there was no oppression or exploitation—each 
'ace was allowed to develop on its own racial, social and 
economic lines. 

From time to time, laws were passed to clarify and 
;o stabilise this relationship. As the European popula- 
ion, however, increased, it became necessary for the pro- 
ection of the Native and especially to prevent his exploi- 
ation by a superior and civilized race, to accept the res- 
)onsibility the altered circumstances imposed upon the 
Vhites and so to definitely lay down the extent of that 
esponsibility. This was done by Wet No. 4 of 1885, 
Finch rightly has been named the “Magna Charta” of the 
Natives in the Transvaal. By this law, the principle of 
lenevolent guardianship or trusteeship was introduced. 
Tie State President became the Paramount Chief of all 
lative tribes in the Republic. It was recognised that the 
lative was not ripe to shoulder the responsibilities of 
ivilized life and required guidance and help. His laws 
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and customs were, however, preserved, provided they did 
not conflict with the principles of civilization and the dic¬ 
tates of natural justice. The native was consequently 
encouraged to develop economically, and socially, on his 
own lines, and his exploitation by the white man was 
frowned upon and prohibited. 

A previous law, namely Wet 9 of 1870, had regulated 
the movements of natives and had enacted that they 
should be in possession of a “pass” if they desired to tra¬ 
vel outside their own areas. Article 12 of this law con¬ 
tains a most remarkable and significant principle in that 
it emphasizes, in the clearest language, the responsibility 
of the government towards the native. It says: “Hold¬ 
ers of such passes shall be considered to be subjects of 
the State and shall be entitled to the full protection of the 
law and the government, just like any other subject.” 

In view of the gross misrepresentations which have 
from time to time, been made with regard to the colour 
question in South Africa, I have deemed it advisable, for 
the information of interested persons, shortly to set out 

SoundT ’ bec K a , use > wi thout this historical back- 

the subsequent events. It should be noted that the 
hipp? rekkerS Came int0 contact with the native or 
these races ^ ^ thGlr P ° Iicy had referen ce solely to 

. T bey cbd ]1 not visualise, at the time, that a white skin 

being AH Sc?s a wh7 F, er0 S ative of a civilized human 
oemg All races who did not possess white skins wprp 

"n y drs nd S 1° ali / olo ”cd perL“ amongst them 

“to ^he P fe e ir that the tf 0 " 6 tradi ‘ lonal . and add! 

a“wWte r man CtiVe ‘ aWS ’ entrenchin S domintttaof 

visited the Trantv^l ht I C believe Hwts inlawth^T flrSt 

tan m Pretoria. A brother of S&TSM! 
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was then the Attorney General of the Republic. The law 
at that time was that no native was allowed to be at large, 
especially at night, without being in possession of a pass 
irom a white man. The police had a right to stop any 
native and to demand his pass and. if he could not pro¬ 
duce one, he could be arrested, fined or imprisoned as if 
he had committed a criminal offence. 


Gandhiji was liable to the same restrictive laws and 
so, to protect him, my brother granted him a Certificate 
of Exemption. I remember an incident which occurred 
when my brother had invited him one night to dinner 
The natives, serving at the table, protested at being called 
upon to attend to an Indian, and it was only after it had 
been explained to them that Gandhiji was a great man, 
just like a native chief, that they were prepared to con¬ 
tinue their services. 


In 1896, I was appointed the State Prosecutor at 
Johannesburg, and since that time and until the Anglo- 

Boer War in 1899, I had many opportunities of meeting 
Gandhiji. 


The impression I formed was that he resented the 
fact that his people should be and were placed in the same 
category as the uncivilised and primitive native, and that 
they should consequently be subject to the same restric¬ 
tive laws. I believe the inference is justified that when 
on his first, visit to the Transvaal he found that the civiliz¬ 
ed and educated Indian, by reason only of the colour of 
his skin, was looked upon as an inferior human being, 
that it was this circumstance which was the spark which 
fired him with that resolution to devote all his life and 
energy to right the wrongs of his people. Small be¬ 
ginnings often lead to great things. 

Devotion to a cause, and self-sacrifice, are the out¬ 
standing attributes of him who is determined to right an 
unjust wrong done to his race or people! 

Gandhiji’s life was one of unselfish devotion and 
sacrifice for the Indian people, irrespective of race, colour 
or creed! 


T believe it was what he experienced and saw on his 
first visit to the Transvaal that was the determining factor 
of that life of Devotion! 


Pretoria, 

29-9-1948. 



THE CHANCELLOR OF GUJARAT VIDYAPITH 

J . C. Kumarappa 

O NE of the greatest assets that Gandhiji possessed 
and which many leaders lack was his keen sense of 
humour which carried him through many awkward 
situations and won for him even those who were inclined 
to be critical. Here I narrate a case where his humour 
comes out mingled with dignity. 

. For several years the courtesy of the sub-editors 
had conferred on me a Doctorate. The reason for this 
was that all the three of my brothers possess academic 
Doctorates in their special subjects, and there have been 
constant mistakes being made in identifying the various 
brothers. To avoid any awkwardness, the sub-editors of 
newspapers had always referred to me as ‘Doctor Kuma¬ 
rappa’, In my earlier public career as a stickler for form 
I had often written to the newspapers concerned correct¬ 
ing their mistakes, but I found the postage on such letters 
was generally wasted, probably due to the rapid turnover 
in the sub-editors detailed out to deal with the various 
news items. For this reason, after a little while, I left 
the sub-editors to their own devices. 

Gandhiji generally had his own personal way of 
referring to those around him. The usual honorific that 
he used for me was ‘Professor’. This originated from my 
being Professor Emeritus in Gujarat Vidyapith which was 
then functioning as a National University. In 1942 I was 
arrested for my writings and kept in detention. Later on 
I was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment on 
each of three counts and kept in jail away from all other 
political prisoners who were detenus. I spent my seclu¬ 
sion in reading and writing which resulted in the two 
books. Practice and Precepts of Jesus and Economy of 
Permanence. When I was released in 1945, I sent these 
manuscripts to Gandhiji as he would be interested in the 
subjects dealt with therein. But I had not asked him for 

a foreword for either of them, not wanting to burden him 
with such extra work. 

To my surprise, one day I received the manuscript of 
Practice and Precepts of Jesus with the note headed 'A 
word . The latter was enclosed in an envelope addressed 
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to roe as Dr. Kumarappa D.D. Knowing Gandliiji as I did 
T took this to be his impish joke on a layman, like me 
writing a book dealing with religious interpretations. 

A few months later I received back the manuscript 
of Economy of Permanence with a foreword voluntarily 
contributed by Gandhi ji, which was enclosed in an enve¬ 
lope addressed to Dr. Kumarappa D.D D^VJ. At.first i 
was a little puzzled to know what this D.V.L was, but 
when I read the foreword the secret was made clear as 
referred to me in it as a 'Doctor of Village Industr.es', 

I thought again that this was only another instance 
of ‘pucS’humour. But to my surprise he had referred 

to me in the foreword as -Doctor Kumarappa and ^as 

matter back to Gandhiji to get his permission to amend 
ihp foreword accordingly. He had always been a 
'•■tickler for form and never relished anybody altering even 

veSallv any of his writings. To this he again replied 

hark that he meant every word he had written, that I was 
not\o alter athing in the foreword, and that it should go 

into print as it was. 

, bou ^ 

the Chancellor of the Gujaiat Vidyapith. 

Then in a later card he sent me lie justified himself 
even on the merits of the thesis submitted. 

Wardha, 

3-7-1949. 


SINCE 1932 
W. Lash 

I m.pnrp „, pl rjandhiji soon after my arrival in India m 
riRS io ‘>7 r ciw nicture now the dusty 

J2S saw we vsae* 



him was of a figure reclining on a string cot under a 
mango tree in a court of the prison, almost as dusty as the 
road outside. He was talking to a few khaddar-clad 
visitors in what was probably Gujarati, while he balanced 
a fallen mango leaf on his toes. Soon he finished with 
them, and he turned his attention to me, and the Indian 
brother of our Ashram who was with me. A sore place 
on my foot attracted his attend.on, and I received my first 
lecture on nature cure. We then got on to other things, 
and must have discussed the ethics of his fast over the 
‘Poona Pact’, which had recently been made, because a 
letter I had from him a few weeks later, when I was stay¬ 
ing at the Sabarmati Ashram at his suggestion, was chiefly 
on this subject. I cannot lay hands on the letter, but 
remember how he used the example of Jesus to justify 
moral coercion on those we love. 

The most memorable aspect of this first meeting was 
the effect of the impact of his personality on a young man. 
fresh from another land and another culture. It brought 
home the essential simplicity of true greatness, and re¬ 
moved for ever reverence for the outer trappings of those 
who would impress their importance upon others bv a 
display of circumstance. 

Apart from the wedding of Devadas, almost all my 
meetings with or associations with, Gandhiji in that first 
year were concerned with fasts. Two of us were asked 
to go to Parnakuti to take part in the ceremony of the 
breaking of the twentyone day fast on May 29, 1933, 
We arrived there on cycles, and had considerable diffi¬ 
culty Over getting in. Cars streamed up the winding 
drive, but we were held at the gate by the police. It took 
some time to convince the police that we should be allow¬ 
ed to proceed. Having left our cycles at the gate we 
climbed on foot. As we went Keshav Bharsakal and I 
discussed the chances of the Harijan boy who had pro¬ 
mised to bring the orange for the juice from which the 
fast was to be broken. We hoped that, if he were on foot 
he would yet manage to pass through the cordon. 

On arrival at the house we found Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
to be the masterly Master of the ceremonies. Soon we 
were in our place in front of Gandhiji’s bed. He looked 
very weak. If my memory serves me right, Prof A S 
Wadia was there to recite from the Avesta, Dr. Ansari 
with the Koran. Keshav and I sang one of Gandhiii’s 
favourite hymns. Ramdhun was rendered, and took me 
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hack to the moonlit pray or ground above the Sabarmati. 
it evas announced that as the Harijan lad had failed to 
arrive— -Keshav and I looked at one another-Gandhiji s 

hostess had supplied the orange. 

The brief fast that followed a few months after was 
far more nearly fatal. It arose over the refusal of Gov¬ 
re-arrest. He was soon removed to the Sasram 
lafsmyin- Tom Ashram, went down every day! and 

Ht?le boftles'by Ms' 

to this challenge. 

In the following month September r *£?e 

ing from Calcutta, and broke journey at Wa dha, whe^ 

C-indhiii was resting before his Hanjan • ■ 

An ,'m^nhfwtoktadly welcomed me to a share of the 
teih J1 1 went after the evening prayers to pay my re±- 

ports to Gam hip. *»W interview next. day. 

his burdens time wa. ■ } concerned 

there were a o^' h^chriunstances of each 

been cnlechising Gandniji on me u , He 

; 7 . , C . v< t taken years ai?o m South Atnca. rn. 

!;S SS to the conclusion lhat when any « 
had become intolerable to 't of tUr Gandhiji 

iho seif-immolating channel of 

“ f: 'Next morning ™ tSSs”^ 

« s < il mv'hitcrview with him was of a private 

athaud tose him. bn tn uesUons to ask or 

obj'orth’lns ti> Xr, man the W 11 



SINCE i » O 2 


ed the fact that there have been few great men with less 
time for the ‘yes man’, and the courtier, than Gandhiji. 

My chief recollection of the interview was that, like 
a true shishya, I asked the guru to expound a passage m 
the Bhagavadgita, I think it must have been from the 
tenth chapter. The point was that, if God is expressed 
in every phase of life, including the phases of human 1 > 
could it not be said that to change the lot of a group ot 
human beings, the Harijans, was in some sense an inter¬ 
ference with a manifestation of God? Gandhiji did not 
directly answer this point. What he did say was that he 
felt like a child in the arms of a great power, wrestling 
with that power for a boon he felt sure the power was 
willing to grant. We discussed also the purpose of God 
for men. Here Gandhiji said that to him God was like a 
general commanding an army, but with this difference: 
He commanded not only the army as a whole, but issued 
His orders to each individual also. God’s purpose for the 
individual, and his purpose for mankind as a whole were 
complementary. The fulfilment of the one was part also 
of the fulfilment of the other. 


I saw Gandhiji several times on his visit to Poona in 
the following year. He was staying on the Bombay Road 
not far from the Ashram, and paid us a visit, with Kas- 
turba. My chief recollection of his visit was a comment 
on a picture of Christ in the Ashram by an Indian artist, 
and in an Indian setting. He felt that historical figures 
should be portrayed in the setting of the times and places 
in which they lived, and hoped that he himself would 
never be portrayed other than as he was. 

Thereafter for a number of years I did not meet 

Gandhiji. He did not spend much time in Poona, and 

I was always diffident of taking up his time, unless there 

was some need to do so. We kept touch in various ways 

without actually meeting. In fact I was reluctant to add 

unnecessarily to his burdens during his fast in the Aga- 

khan’s palace in 1943. However, a lady came down from 

North India with the intention of seeking an interview, 

and it fell to me to arrange it. I was surprised at the 

apparent calm with which the authorities regarded the 

possibility of Gandhiji’s death. There was, however no 

difficulty over permission to visit the palace. The only 

contact I had had with Gandhiji since this imprisonment 

was the sending in of a volume of Christian hymns for 
which he had asked. 
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We reached the palace on the evening before the 
date for the breaking of the fast. Amongst those waiting 
was Rathindranath Tagore, and C. Rajagopalachari came 
out while we were waiting. We discussed the refusal of 
Government to allow any visitors to be present at the 
breaking of the fast next day, and raised the question as 
to whether he should be asked to break the fast that even¬ 
ing while some friends were gathered. This was not 
done Eventually we were admitted to the palace, and 
found Gandhiji lying on a bed in a fairly large room. 
Though we had not met for some years, he welcomed me 
by name, when I went forward in my turn to greet him. 
No one spoke much as we did not wish further to exhaust 
him. There was one moment of anxiety when an over- 
zealous visitor embraced Gandhiji with excess of vigour. 
To me he seemed in better shape than at the end of the 
1933 fast of 21 days. I remarked on this to Mrs Naidu 
who was in the next room, and looking very ill herself. 
She said that the months of rest in imprisonment had 
certainly done much for Gandhiji’s general health. 1 
gathered that the danger had been that of overmuch 

acidity. 

Gandhiji’s health was certainly not good when I went 
to Sevagram, in January 1945, to take leave of him befor 
going on a visit to England. He was keeping silence for 
the resting of his throat, and conversed on scraps of paper. 
My chiefObject was to be clear on certain issues concern 
ed with 1942, in case I should have occasion in England 
to speak on the subject. I was particularly concerned to 
understand the meaning of the ‘Quit India campaig . 
whether it was a demand for the complete withdrawal 
of the British, or only withdrawal from the civil g°™ 
ment, but with liberty for the Allies to fight from India- 
I suggested the example of Egypt as analogous. In 
the Egyptians were in charge of their own Governm• 

but thl Allies were allowed to fight the Libyan Campaigns 

from Egypt. I understood Gandhiji to accept this 

analogy but with the addition that India would be much 

more co-operative in her own defence. I was impressed 

by the way in which Gandhiji answered all my questions 

from contemporary documents though some of these^ 

such as his correspondence with Miss sl ade, concern | 

preparations for invasion in Orissa, was not y p ’ 

this being among the significant matter pandhiji 

Government published its correspondence with Gandhi]n 

I was struck as ever with Gandhiji s readiness 



straightforward answer to questions asked, and surprised 
as ever that the charge of subtlety should sometimes have 
been made against him. When Pyarelal gave me copies 
of the complete correspondence, he told me that there were 
no plans as to the way the movement should take in 1942. 
All was left to Gandhiji, and he alone of the leaders ex¬ 
pected the Viceroy to give time for negotiations after 
the famous August resolution was passed. 

I also asked Gandhiji if he had any message for 

friends in England. He took time to compose one, and 

I only wish I could have used it more than I did, but the 

times in England in the last months of the war were not 

propitious, and my own mood was not hopeful. I give 

the message here as it shows Gandhiji unswerving in his 

principles even at that time when any lesser man could 

hardly have been other than embittered. It also shows 

his understanding of the British people, and of their 
psychology: 

Dear Father Lash, 

I am so glad you came. Please tell all our English friends 

that we all do our duty regardless of result. Has not an English 

divine said that duty will be merit when debt becomes a 
donation ? 

Non-violence—translated love—is the supreme law for 
human beings. It knows no exceptions. I have tried all these 
years to live by that law and hope to die in that state. 

Yours 


UJU JV. vtANDHI 


On my return from England in September of 1945 
I found Gandhiji at the Nature Cure Clinic in Poona. He 
told me to come to see whenever I wished, and Rajkumari 
Amnt Kaur reassured me on the point of taxing his 
energies by my visits, by telling me that such visits as 
were not directly to deal with details of his work were 
something of a recreation to him. Thus emboldened I 

S ^ Se 7 er ? 1 times - 0ur talk was ^stly concerned 
with the situation m England. I found Gandhiji des- 

0Ve * the aftermath of the Simla talks, and with 

Sflta ancTBritain. 1 * 1 " 6 imp ™* in “s between 

Our further chief topic in these talks was that of re- 

f aS - at that time "rable 

agitation in Christian circles in Travancore over a oro- 

posed piece of legislation to bring about universal primarv 

p oved, but the Christians, who were the chief nioneerq 
of primary education in the State, were afraid of lostag 
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control of their schools. I asked Gandhiji if he did not 
Ttd’ee that education should be permeated with religion 
He would not go further than that it should be accompani¬ 
ed by religion; in other words, that religion should be 
allowed to be taught outside school hours. This by itself 
would hardly be satisfactory to the Christians, as without 
management and appointment of staff, there could be no 
sinetv that what would be learnt in the period of religious 
instruction would not be cancelled by the attitude taken 
in teaching the other subjects. 

There happened to be visiting Poona at that time a 
Christian leader, who was specially sympathetic to the 
proposals of the State authorities, and' somewhat critical 
of the extent to which his own section of the Church had 
made use ol the privileges they had hitherto possessed. 
It seemed a valuable opportunity for someone so compa¬ 
ratively objective, from the actual scene, to meet Gandhiji. 
He consented to this, but the meeting was unfortunate. 
The arranged time fell on a day when conference on the 
political situation had become unexpectedly urgent. Gan¬ 
dhiji could ill spare even a few minutes. He was very 
cautious in everything he said, and strongly warned the 
visitor 1 had brought not to misrepresent what he had 
said. I saw Gandhiji in a mood 1 had not seen before, 
and realised how careful he had to be in any controversy 
lest he be misunderstood or misquoted. His lightest 
word was of such weight. 1 felt 1 had made a mistake 
in bringing my companion. It was altogether an uncom¬ 
fortable experience, yet. at the end it gave me a moment 
(hat is among the proudest in my life. Gandhiji told the 
visitor that, if he had anything further to say, he could 
fell il to me. as I could meet him (Gandhiji) at any time, 
for: “Father Hash and 1 are fellow-workers in the same 
held." Perhaps il is well that the meeting at Wardha 
after Gandhiji's death decided to leave this field undefilied. 
and the fellow-workers unenumerated. The first is too 
wide, and the second are too many for computation. 

A few evenings later I took leave of Gandhiji, as his 
departure from Poona was near. While we talked a bowl 
was brought, to him. My last sight of Gandhiji was of him 
settling to his frugal meal, while against the wall at the 
side of the room, a restive prisoner for his health’s sake, 
vSardar Vallabhhhai Patel sat sombrely consuming a vast 
glass of milk. 


Bombay, 
H-10-1 IMS. 



FIRST NON-COOPERATION 


Gurdial Mallik 

O CTOBER 1919. The atmosphere in the Punjab was 
tense and tearful as the consequence of a chain of 
tragic happenings culminating in the hair-raising 
incident of the Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar. To relieve 
the pressure of pain under which the people of the pro¬ 
vince were groaning night and clay, Gandhiji visited 
Lahore and other places which had witnessed the sorry 
spectacle of man’s inhumanity to man earlier, in the 
autumn. His presence was both a balm and a’benison 
to the heart-lacerated, humiliated Punjabi. 

Prior to his arrival in the capital, however C F 
Andrews—that “Faithful Apostle of Christ”—accompanied 
by the writer, who was then his personal assistant, made 
a tour of the affected areas and collected statements, in 
writing, of all those who had suffered under the hob-nailed 
heel of martial law. While taking down their depositions 
he was often asked whether the latter would lead to any 
relief in their miserable condition; and they were told that 
apart from their statements serving as a safety-valve to 
their suppressed emotions of anger and enmity, these 

to°?hPm 6 t a l ai ed ° f as affordi ng additional opportunities 

annninvd°tn have heir f 7 before the Hunter Committee 
appointed to inquire into the “red” regime of their erst- 

£ fid f£Z P ’ S iZ yi id l ael °’ dw7er - This answer appeared 

to fid them with the fervour of hope. 

At last the Hunter Committee arrived in Lahore On 
the eve of its arrival Gandhiji discussed with a number 
f our national leaders, who had assembled there for the 
purpose the desirability or otherwise of leading evidence 
before the Committee. The discussion lasted for several 

hiX’ minoritvof G t andhiji found himself to be 
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And then in the course of the night his magnetic- 
personality worked a miracle. He argued with most of 
(he leaders severally. And lo! next morning when the 
discussion was resumed, it was discovered that only one 
of the participants favoured the leading of evidence before 
the Committee. The tables had been turned by the 
wizard. 


U C7 


But the logic and magic of Gandhiji cost the writer 
a veritable crucifixion. For. he who had, during the tour 
in the affected areas, held out hopes, along with C. F. 


Andrews, to those who had given the statements that they 
would have a chance to shed hot tears of woe, so to speak, 
before Lord Hunter and his colleagues, was now asked 


to tell them, as they flocked to the Town Hall where the 
Committee was to hold its inquiry, that Gandhiji wished 
them not to give any evidence! At once their faces fell, 
and though they obeyed the injunction of the great-souled 
leader, they heaped curses on him for having frustrated 
their hopes, while his humble messenger was dubbed as 


a cheat. 


The messenger, of course (ignorant as he then was 
of the inner workings of the mind of Gandhiji), was ail 
anger against him who had sent him to convey the deci¬ 
sion of the Congress against deposing before the Commit¬ 
tee. He tried hard and honestly to reconcile himself to 
this decision, but lamentably failed, always being handi¬ 
capped in his progress towards reconciliation by the 
thought that, if non-cooperation was the objective in view, 
then why were the Indian members of the Committee 
supplied regularly, every evening, “on the sly”, with a 
series of questions, concerning the tragic happenings in 
the Punjab, to enable them to cross-examine the Govern¬ 
ment witnesses? Did this action—which, I was assurec., 
had the assent and approval of the leaders—not detract 
from the spirit of true non-cooperation? Or was it in the 
nature of presenting the other side of the shield, so that 
the Committee might be assisted in envisaging the whole 


situation aright? 

On my return from the Town Hall, I did not go 
straight to report that I had carried out Gandhiji’s orders. 
Instead, I went back to my own room in my host’s house, 
and as I was still smarting under the sense of humiliation 
(as I considered it then in the impetuosity and obtuse¬ 
ness of my youth). I shut myself up there. In the 
meantime, Gandhiji kept on asking C. F. Andrews, repea - 
edly, if I had returned. When an unusually long time 



had elapsed C. F. Andrews made inquiries about me at 
my host’s house, and was told that I had already come 
back! So he at once made for my room, and tried to 
persuade me—as he alone could, with Christ-like charity— 
to accompany him to Gandhiji, saying that the latter would 
be very pleased with my having complied with his wishes. 
After a good deal of hesitation I said I would follow him 
after some time. He then went back to where Gandhiji 
was staying. As, however, I took a little longer time than 
I had expected to go there, lo and behold! I saw Gandhiji 
himself, along with C. F. Andrews, walking in the direc¬ 
tion of my host’s house. I ran forthwith to meet them. 
Gandhiji, in acknowledging my greetings, just looked into 
my face, and, perhaps, saw a trace of resentment still 
lurking there. Therefore he gave me a paternal pat on 

my back; and my inner stiffness melted, though for a while, 
like mists before the sun. 

For many years afterwards, whenever I had an oc¬ 
casion to meet Gandhiji, the latter hailed me with a heart¬ 
warming slap on the back together with the question, put 
with a twinkle in his beaming eyes: “Have you been 
reconciled even now to the wisdom of our decision in 
1919?” And I must confess that till the very last I had 
to nod my head in dissent. The incident, however, has 
ever remained embedded in my consciousness as the oc¬ 
casion on which he gave the country its first lesson of 

non-cooperation. 

Juhu, 

21-8-1948. 


PS.—After the foregoing was written, the editor of 
this volume has drawn my attention to three relevant 
facts in connection with the incident narrated here: (1) 

p ^stance, Gandhiji welcomed the appointment 

of the Committee. He wrote: “We must help them (the 
people of the Punjab),, and we shall best do so, not by 

nf 1 tllS g p mk °L er showin g the weakness of the personnel 

sfon h hiU°h^ mittee 7 ? Ver ltS n0t being a R °y al Commis¬ 
sion, but by concentrating ourselves upon seeing that there 

is no espionage either on the one side or the other that 

the people of the Punjab are permitted to have a free 

atmosphere to work in .”—Young India, 10-9-1919. (2) 

d ay s later, while supporting the Indemnity Bill he 

™ te ', r We ™ ust ’ therefore, see to it that we obtain a 
full public and impartial investigation of all the cases in 
w ich we believe that palpable injustice has been "done. 
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The question therefore to consider is: Has Lord Hunter’s 
Committee the ample power of entering upon such an 
investigation? If it has not, I would unhesitatingly tender 
the advice I did in South Africa, namely, that of abstain¬ 
ing from any participation in giving evidence before the 
Committee. Secondly, I would agitate for the release of 
the political offenders so called, such as Lala Harkisanlal, 
Lala Goverdhandas, Dr. Satyapal, Dr. Ivitchlew and others. 
They must be able to give their evidence with the same 
freedom and the same dignity as the Viceroy and Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer if the latter will condescend, as they 
ought to, give evidence before the Committee. Thirdly, 
we should concentrate our energy upon collecting, mar¬ 
shalling and sifting evidence of the witnesses in the 
Punjab and elsewhere .”—Young India. 20-9-1919. Thus, 
the editor wishes to point out, Gandhiji, while asking 
people and workers to prepare the evidence, had sounded 
a note of timely warning that the tendering of the evi¬ 
dence depended on certain important conditions being 
fulfilled. (3) This non-cooperation related only to the 
Punjab, for Gandhiji himself gave evidence before the 
Committee later at Ahmedabad with reference to the dis¬ 
turbances in Gujarat. 

3-10-1948. G. M. 


SMALL THINGS I LEARNT FROM HIM 



Kish orlal Mashruioala 

DO not exactly remember the occasions on which 1 
learnt several small things from Gandhiji. I shall 
just mention what they are. 

i. This was perhaps when I met him for the first 
time in Champaran in 1917. He asked me to copy 
out a passage from the Indian Year Book on a sheet of 
foolscap paper. As the paper was larger than I needed 
I folded it up, made a crease by passing my fingers over 
it, and began to tear it. along the crease. Gandhiji stop- 
cd me, and asked me to cut it with a knife. “When you 
tear along a crease with your hands,” he said, "fibres 
appear along the edges, they jar upon the eye. You 
should make it a rule always to divide the paper with a 
paper-cutter or an ordinary knife.” 



2. Once he showed me how to open up the flap of 
an envelope, the gum of which had got stuck. He in¬ 
troduced a fountain pen into a slight opening under the 
flap, and quickly rolled it round the edge. He said: “Do 
you see how it opens up without injuring the paper? This 
is a method which everyone should know.” 


3. He was displeased if he saw a letter placed in an 
envelope with irregular foldings. He said: “When you 
fold your letter you must see that the edges coincide pro¬ 
perly and the fold is regular. An irregular folding creates 

a bad impression upon the receiver about you. It looks 
slovenly.” 

4. One of my young nephews lived with me at Sabar- 
mati. He once tore his clothing during play and then 
went straight to Bapu’s room. Bapu saw the torn con¬ 
dition of the cloth, and when he saw my wife later he 
showed his displeasure at it. He said: “One need not be 
ashamed of clothes repaired with sewing or patches 
Poverty in itself is not a matter for shame. But there is 

n ?°*u XCUse ^ or a P erson to put on unmended or dirty 
clothes. A cloth must be repaired as soon as it is torn 
and washed if it has become dirty.” 


51 may also mention a habit which I developed 
under his influence, to a greater extent than commendable’ 
as it verges on miserliness and disorderliness. It is that 
of preserving and using bits of paper written on one side 
wrappers on book-post packets etc., and used envelopes’ 
Perhaps the instinct of thrift was inherent in me and it 

rf if“f rS'Tf b T Ws “ a ”P k - 1 am not at ail proud 
it, I rather feel ashamed of the extent to which it has 

thrown. But it seems to have got hardened in spite of mv 
own mental protest against it P my 


Wardha, 

31-8-1948. 
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SWEET AND SAD 



ITrjHEN I was studying in the English sixth standard, 
yy i contributed an article to the school Annual, 
wherein I stated that my life-ambition was to ad¬ 
vance culture, through work in the field of education. All 
seemed to like my writing. Thereafter my father went 
to Sevagram for the first time in 1944, after his release 
from jail, for a meeting of the Kasturba Trust Fund. I 
insisted on his taking my article and give it to Bapu for 
his opinion. My joy knew no bounds when I got, through 
my father, a letter in Bapu’s own handwriting: 

Dear Purushottam, 

You have selected the best but a difficult ideal. May God 
help you. Do come here some time. Love. 

Bapu 


It was May 1944. Bapu was at Juhu. I went to him 
with my father. After the talks (between him and my 
father) were over, I placed in Bapu’s hands my autograph- 
book for his autograph. He took the book with the five- 
rupee note, and asked for a fountain pen, which was then 
offered to him by my father. But he returned it, stating 
that it was of foreign make. He even rejected my pen, 
which was known as ‘Gooptu’s Perfection’ and was made 
at Calcutta, under the impression that it was of foreign 
make. He signed his autograph with a pen lying near him. 
While signing his autograph, he gave us, in a romantic 
manner, the history of his own pen. He said: “Once I 
had been to Banaras. Mahadev was with me. I lost my 
pen there. Mahadev was naturally upset. So our host, 
the late Shivaprasad Gupta, presented a pen to me. He 
gave one to Mahadev also. I am still using that pen. It 

is entirely Indian-made,—manufactured in Banaras—and 
it works well.” After saying this, he said with a smile: 
“I was told the story (of the manufacture of the pen) by 
Shivaprasad. 1 do not know anything about it. But what 

he stated must have been true.” 


It was the month of May in 194,5. There was a meet¬ 
ing of the Kasturba Fund Trustees in the cool climate of 
Mahabaleshwar. Bapu presided over it. During the dis¬ 
cussion on a certain subject, Shri Devadas (youngest so 
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I wish to say something about this.” Bapu said: “Surely, 
say whatever you like.” “But it is something against the 
view you propound,” said Devadas. Bapu smiled and 
said: “An obedient son may feel shy of speaking to 
the face of his father. But you need have no such feeling. 
Say frankly what you want.” Pointing to Shri Thakkar 
Bapa, he added with a hearty laughter: “But look here, 
here are two instead of one Bapa (father). I can appre¬ 
ciate, therefore, your embarrassment.” Shri C. Raja- 
gopalachari happened to be there at the time, and he 
caused addition to the peals of laughter by saying: “But 
Bapu, here there are three fathers instead of two 1 This 
was quite correct, as Shri Rajaji is the father-in-law of 
ohri Devadas. Bapu had all along joined in the laughter. 

I was in Delhi in October 1946, and one day (on 24th 
October) accompanied my father to the Bhangi Colony at 
prayer time. As we approached the place, we noticed 
some turmoil from a distance. We were afraid that we 
were a bit late for the prayers. Instead, we saw 
a different situation. Bapuji was standing on the plat¬ 
form, with others, and was talking to the crowd some 
among whom were raising some slogans. The situation 
appeared to me from a distance to be strange and sad. 

_ Was standi » g and was saying something with 

tot he 1 it! exactl >' Opening. I Imagined 

the crowd on the eve of his departure for Bengal next dav 
We entered the premises with curiosity, and stood on the 

thflonowin^ofa 016 C ‘‘°T^ d ’ CaiTying boards displaying 

m ?S*£sSS 

quiet. *> * 



1 


3.7 <> 


p, G< A A' A L A N K A. 11 


Sctv^ lull who would hvm 1 him in such n tumult? At mst 
onn voice cmviilv e\< 1 in mm. GuntiViiji, \V6 w-<in i ilie 
Central Govcrnmom to intervene in this matter. We want 
that our people must be saved from this calamity. We 
-want non to intervene. Why don't you immediately go 
to Benya 1?" 1 also felt moved at the piteous appeal of the 

man to the Father of the Nation. What could helpless 
people do in such a situation*? Whom else could the 
aiTlict.ed appeal to. but to the Father ot the Nation? 

Did Bapuji not know the situation in the count;}'. 
But his hands were tied in many ways. At last he 
showed great presence of mind and abandoned a large 
part of the prayers. He took up only Rmndhnn. He saw 
that it was impossible to induce the excited crowd to keep 
quiet for fifteen to twenty minutes. The ‘Ramcmim 
brought about a sweet silence. Cheerfulness and patience 
replaced irritation and anger. Bapu then began his 
address to the crowd. He had felt the pulse ot the dis¬ 
tressed people. This was not a new experience. He did 
not attempt to find fault with people who had gone mad 
with rage. On the contrary he spoke to them with sym¬ 
pathy: “All leaders are fully alive to the situation m Ben¬ 
gal The Congress Cabinet is at present considering the 
very question ‘ and I am also preparing to go to Bengal. 
\11 of us are moved, when we read or hear the Bengal at- 
rnritios- lull you should all keep some patience, have some 
courage and'trust, in God. Solid work and not mere slo¬ 
gans are essential on such occasions. First, decide whether 
you want, to kill or to (lie. Empty slogans will serve no 
purpose. I can only show to you the way to die, to sacri¬ 
fice all that you have, not the way to kill. I have beei 
preaching this in India lor the last thirty years-m tact 

since tin' South African days and l herd ore lor tlu last 

fifty years.” Bapu spoke to this effect. His voice showed 
the deep sorrow of his heart, lie even referred to the 
Interim Government and said: "Bandit .lawahailal. 
Sardar Patel and other leaders have been very much 
grieved at the Bengal atrocities; but leaders eanno affoi 
1o sit. silent in grief. What an amount ol responsibility 
.Tawabarlal is bearing today! He carries the borderi of 
anxiety for the entire nation. He is overburdened wit 
work ' He could not sleep till two o clock last night. But 
what, is the remedy? Everyone must, discharge bis duty. 
If Members of Government loci convinced that Hie Buv< 
conflagration can be put down by their sacrifice, none ot 

I hem will fail to act accordingly.” 
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Bapu then turned to the atrocities against women. 

While explaining that, though our sisters in Bengal might 

keep with them knives for self-defence if necessary, the 

knives would be of no avail against crowds, he said: “I 

have told women long ago that it is better to end one’s 

life by poison than suffer insults. I wish our sisters be¬ 
come brave.” 


At the end, congratulating the crowd for maintaining 
peace, he said: I am very grateful to you all for having 
given a patient hearing to me, after participating in 


Ahmedabad, 

21-11-1948. 


SINCE 1915 
Hansa Mehta 

T HE first glimpse I had of Gandhiji was in December 
1915 when he attended the session of the Indian 

ed from Wh C Tf greSS - he Ju ^ Bomba y- He had return- 
ga X e .u n u aCG ? Unt of the P° sitio n of Indians in that country 

arj| | M 1 , * J 1^^ was hardly 

audible Clad in his Kathiawadi dress he looked nn 

& ha,led" °', plaCe J in the midst of the frock-coa”: 

gress members m “d^ 0 med the bulk ° f the Con - 

ciiscu^S S t L aS ban™ I - Went a T br ° ad - and as students we 
movement launched by Gandhiii in iqon oi P • H on 

%? e ~ ^ h u" it£ 

part ’ In d l<wi i not ,, u ' lderstand this action on their 
dav after . retur " ed home and landed the very next 

a? sajgs-i^ 


(d lor (he IhiiH-e ui Wales in leave the shores of India 
before thev arrested Gandhiji. When the news spread 
about his arrest there was terrible tension in the country. 

1 remember to have written an article later lor a paper in 
England under the caption “Peace of the Grave! 
Gandhi h was removed to the Sabarmati Jail, and people 
from all parts of the country poured in Ahmedabad to have 
a, last darshan of him before he was thrown into prison or 
transported. I remember to have joined a batch of wo¬ 
men from Bombay. We were taken inside the prison 
walls where Gandhiji was sitting. Shrimati Sarojmi 
Naidu was there and introduced me to Gandhiji. This was 
the first time I met him face to face. He sat talking and 
laughing while all those around him looked sad and miser¬ 
able Nobody knew when we would see him again. It 
was ’ a most pathetic scene. I was moved to tears and 
could hardly speak or reply to questions he was asking. 
There must have been something terribly pathetic about 
him, for I always felt deeply moved in his presence when¬ 
ever I was with him! , , . ^ 

In 1930 his march to Dandi made history. Ever) 

day during the march he held crowded meetings of men 
and women to whom he explained the meaning of his 
movement. It was at one of his halts m a village thm 
he called a special meeting of women whom he wishec 
to harness in the service of the country. He had 
different plans for women, and called this special 
meeting to explain them to those who were anxious to 
serve. Women from all over the country were invited. 
Some of us had gone from Bombay. He sat on a raised 
platform under a huge tree—'bunyan or mango tree 1 lor- 
get which—and we all sat round him. His face was 
exultant with the joy of action. He spoke for an hour 
asking women to take up the picketing of foreign c 
shops and of liquor shops. After his speech he mvi 
questions in order to clarify and solve our difficulties 
any. We had many questions to ask. Why boycott all 
foreign cloth and not British cloth only—that was a ques¬ 
tion in the minds of most of us. Gandhiji explained that 
our fight was for principles. Swadeshi ™ ea nt 

.encouragement of all indigenous products and boycott of 

fir st S much money was drained away from the country 

on this commodity. He made it very clear t b a to sl ^ e 
out only British cloth was against the principle °f non 
violence. It expressed a desire to be vindictive whic 
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•violated the very principle of ahimsa on which our fight 
was based. British goods and other foreign goods came 
under the same category, and we should not single out 
British goods only. Then came questions about picketing 
liquor shops. How could women do it? These liquor 
shops were frequented by low people. They might insult 
women, they might attack them. How could women talk 
to such ruffians and persuade them not to drink? 
Gandhiji smiled his bewitching smile. He had a way with 
women and knew how to handle them. He desired women 
to be brave and face all these difficulties. He gave ex¬ 
amples of women who had done heroic deeds in the past 
and asked us to emulate them. Did not women wish to 
see India free? How could they be daunted by such 
imaginary fears? He won in the end as usual. His per¬ 
suasive powers were wonderful, and we agreed to do the 
picketing. I remember when we left his presence, how 
overcome we were at the thought of what we had pro¬ 
mised to do! 

He always attracted large crowds wherever he went. 
It was obvious to most of us that these men and 


women who came for his darshan came only to satisfy 
their religious hankering or out of curiosity. There were 
few among them who really understood his message or 
what he stood for. I wished to know how he felt about 


these crowds. We were travelling in the same compart¬ 
ment from Poona to Bombay. He had come down from 
Panchgani, and on his way had met with such big crowds 
at Wai that it was with great difficulty that he could get 
away. To my question as to what he felt about this mad¬ 
ness on the part of the people he said that he was not at 
all happy about it. He deplored the lack of discipline and 
the lack of consideration shown by the people. He con¬ 
fessed to the failure of the Congress to instil this very 
essential quality into the people. I then asked him if the 
Congress was not responsible for encouraging indiscipline 

am iofo the u y0Ung people - 1 told him what had happened 
in , 19 f 2 when even school-children were asked to leave 

schools and engage themselves in activities like stone- 
throwing etc. Gandhiji could not approve of these acti¬ 
vities, and felt hurt at what had happened. However he 
pointed out that it was not the Congress who was respon¬ 
sible but those persons who in the name of the Congress 
were carrying on such activities. He agreed that they 
were exploiting the name of the Congress to achieve their 
own end. At Kalyan where we got down there was a 
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large crowd waiting, and in spite of all precautions 
Gandhiji was nearly crushed that day and was rescued 
from his worshippers and admirers with great difficulty. 

The last time I saw Gandhiji alive was on the day he 
broke his last fast, i.e. 20th January 1948. I expected to 
see him resting in bed after his ordeal but was very much 
surprised to see him sitting and spinning. He looked 
tired and exhausted and had to stop now and again for 
breath, and yet he insisted on finishing his allotted work. 
We all tried to persuade him to rest and put aside this 
self-imposed task in view of his utter exhaustion. But 
he was adamant. In reply to our importunities he merely 
smiled the smile of a naughty child as much as to say that 
we were wasting our breath. He propounded the theory 
that a man must work in order to earn his food. And 
since he had started taking his food that day he must also 
start working! 

A few days later when T entered that same room 
again I saw him lying in bed taking his last rest. His face 
did not betray the violent end he had met with. It was 
beautifully calm and serene. After the fitful fever of life 
he slept well. What could one feel but moved to the very 
depths of one’s heart in the presence of such peace, the 
supreme triumph of an enlightened soul? 

Baroda, 

14 - 9 - 1948 . 


GANDHIJI 
Countess Mountbatten 

I SEND a short contribution to this new publication, 
although I feel much diffidence in doing so, particularly 
after such a short association and friendship with 
Gandhiji and knowing this book contains articles from 
many whose whole lives have been centred round him, and 
whose services have been entirely devoted to his ideals. 
I do so, however, at the direct request of Shri Chandra- 
shanker Shukla, also of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, and con¬ 
sider it a real privilege. 

My husband, my daughter and I brought away from 
India so many memories—of gratitude and affection for her 
people—of joy and pride at their newly found freedom and 
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fine achievements—of sorrow and distress at their suffer¬ 
ings and cruel disappointments—of admiration at their 

courage, sacrifice and true spirit of service. 

But nothing will remain more vivid or valued in our 
minds than our all too brief contacts with Gandhiji. I 
will remember him above all else for his warm and natural 
friendliness and simplicity—his complete approachable¬ 
ness and deep understanding; for his uncompromising sin¬ 
cerity of purpose, and the touching manner in which he 
appeared to accept us as if he had been our friend for 
years. To us, also, he became in a short space of time a 
really close friend, and when the tragedy of his death en¬ 
veloped India and the whole world, we felt it not only as 
a national and international calamity, but as a real per¬ 
sonal loss, as if someone near and dear to us had suddenly 
been taken away. 

I recall our early meetings at Viceroy’s House. My 
husband’s first act on arriving in Delhi was to sit down 
and write an immediate letter to Gandhiji asking him to 
come and give him the benefit of his advice at the earliest 
possible moment. He was in Bihar but came in response 
to this letter as soon as he could. When he first arrived 
my husband and I met him together and were fortunate 
in being able to establish immediately relations on an easy 
and informal basis, and I am sure we all three sensed an 
atmosphere of warm friendliness at our meeting. We 
talked of many things naturally and freely and, after I had 
left, my husband told me that he had spent more than 
two hours just gossiping with Gandhiji and discussing 
their respective lives. Gandhiji told him about his early 
days in London and South Africa and with Congress. My 
husband told him of his life at sea, his visit to India with 
the Prince of Wales in 1921, and his time in the South 
East Asia Command. 

It was only after they had got to know each other in 

this way that they began to talk about the problem of the 
transfer of power to India. 

This first visit was the forerunner of many more, and 
Gandhiji came often to talk with my husband—with me— 
with us both. I on my side ran in quite frequently to see 
him at the Bhangi Colony, or at Birla House, to seek his 
counsel, to talk on every conceivable subject, and I 
aiways came away strengthened and soothed. 

I delighted in his delicious sense of humour and at 
the amazing ancl irresistible charm which was particu- 
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larlv his. I marvelled at the way he seemed to manage 

AS AS 

to have time for everybody and everything—time to give 
comfort and wise counsel to whoever turned to him with 
problems either vital or trifling, and to people whether 
they came singly or in thousands. There was something 
about him completely lovable and disarming and with his 
delightful smile he radiated lightheartedness wherever he 
went. This came as a surprise to me. as I had thought 
of him as someone whom I would find serious, austere and 
probably overwhelming. I was prepared to be awed, and 
even possibly bored, while instead I was charmed and 
enthused and inspired. 

In February, 1922, in Old Delhi, my husband and I 
got engaged to be married; on July 18th. 1947, in New 
Delhi, we celebrated the Silver Anniversary of our 
wedding. Very early on that morning a messenger came 
to me at Viceroy’s House bearing a handAvritten note from 
Gandhiji, the first message we had received on this big 
milestone in our lives. It read as follows:— 


18-5-47 N.D. 

Dear Sister, 

So you are celebrating the Silver Jubilee of your wedding 
amid a shower of congratulations and good wishes. Let me add 
mine to them and hope that your joint career here will blossom 
into citizenship of the world. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K Gandhi 

This note touched us beyond words, and we will al¬ 
ways treasure it as a token of his thoughtfulness, warm¬ 
hearted friendliness and generosity of spirit. How un¬ 
predictable life can be and how little did any three of us 
know in 1922 what the future would hold. 

During Gandhiji’s last fast my husband once accom¬ 
panied me on a visit to Birla House, the first time they 
had met outside Government House—and I well remem¬ 
ber his chuckle and delightful smile as he greeted my 
husband saying: “It takes a fast to bring you to me!” 

It was with Gandhiji’s help in 1947 at the height of 
the tragic communal rioting in the Punjab and Delhi itself 
that I founded a United Council of Relief and Welfare to 
co-ordinate the work of all those undertaking Emergency 
Relief and Welfare Services. I will always feel grateful 
for the wise and constructive counsel he gave me; which 
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helped so much in making this United Council a really 
strong and vital body covering the widest field of wo - 

I much hope, as now visualised, that it will remain 
a permanent institution; as its value to India and fuithe 
afield cannot be overestimated. 

When my husband’s nephew, Lt. ^^w^r^ndhhi 
got engaged to be married to Princess Elizabeth, Gandhiji 

was one of the first to send us and the young couple Jin, 

best wishes. Further, he came round particularly to dis- 

cuss what he could send them as a small weddin^ g • 

It wal finally decided that he should give something he 

had himself made, and we ourselves brought prou I 

back to England in time for the ceremony a small lace 

cloth made from the yarn he had himself spun. This win 

always remain among their most cherished possessions. 

I will always treasure the memory of the friendship 
and confidence Gandhiji so generously gave us and derive 
inspiration from his magnificent courage and unparallelled 

service to humanity. 

London, 

23-9-1948. 


WHAT I OWE TO MAHATMA GANDHI 

G. Mohambry Naicker 

I WAS eight years old when Gandhiji left South Africa. 
I could not understand then the intricacies of politics 
or the meaning of the struggle which for two decades 
he had to wage against the authorities, but I have a very 
distinct recollection of the image that was stamped upon 
my young mind of the national hero whose name was a 
household word among the Indian community. I faintly 
realised in those early days the powers of the simple man 
who was to achieve in the fullness of time such miracles 
as even in their heyday warriors like Napoleon could only 
dream of. As the years went by I was able to assess the 
full power of the weapon of satyagraha which Gandhiji 
had perfected during his career as a public man in South 
Africa. When I reached the age of reason I began to 
make a deep study of the writings of Gandhiji, and 
although I became an adherent of his great principles, 
little did I think that it would fall to my lot to take up the 
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flaming torch he had left behind. I was scarcely prepar¬ 
ed for such a task; I did not feel inclined to be in the fore¬ 
front of the struggle that began half a century ago. Yet 
when the call came, the response in me was instantaneous. 
It was the voice of Mahatma Gandhi calling for action. 
Without any preparation, without any experience, with¬ 
out the slightest hesitation, I threw myself into the battle. 
With faith undiminished in the righteousness of the cause 
we had espoused, I became, with thousands of my fellow- 
countrymen, a satyagrahi. I made the vow of reaching 
the goal that we had in view, no matter what sacrifice 
was demanded of us. 

Two years ago when I was locked up in the prison of 
Newcastle, I spent my time reading My Experiments With 
Truth. I had read this book many times before, but in¬ 
side the prison walls the words came to have a different 
meaning for me. It was in Newcastle that he started his 
epic march with thousands of men, women and children; 
and somehow I felt that I too was in the crowd that, 
marched past across the Transvaal border in serried 
ranks. 1 said to myself that, if only the spirit that ani¬ 
mated our people in those days could once again be 
mobilized, how nearer would we all be to the goal! It 
was true that Mahatma Gandhi was now in India and not 
in South Africa, but did it really make any difference? 
Had we not promised to be pure satyagrahis? And 
whether the master was in our midst or engaged in a big¬ 
ger struggle elsewhere, we had to show the mettle of our 
pasture. It, is to the credit of the South African Indians 
that in 1946, when we decided to take up the challenge, 
Gandhiji sent his blessings from India. T knew an intense 
moment in the struggle when I was sent to Pietermaritz¬ 
burg gaol. Thirtythree years before, this prison had the 
privilege of holding an august prisoner: Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was here that Gandhiji made a pair of sandals which 
he presented to General Smuts. The time for personal 
contact with the great leader had now arrived. I decided 
to fly to Wardha with Dadoo, in order to receive more 
precise guidance in regard to future plans. 

Never before was my soul so wrapt in joy. I had 
come into the breach with a very warm heart, but the 
pleasure I felt then was of a different kind. It was the 
joy one feels in doing one’s duty. But to be with 
Mahatma Gandhi was like the vision of a dream. I was 
not going to meet a stranger. His teachings had become 
part and parcel of my life. His autobiography had been 
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mv Bible and in my leisure time I have been readmit it 
over and over again. \et to meet one s mi . 

bloe> l was to be such a noble experience ^ \ ' 

borne voyage to Karachi and Patna and then 
Harla in Bihar, where Bapuji had proceeded to stop th 
risin CT tide of a communal conflict, how many thought- 
crossed my mind! I imagined flying to those regions 
where live only the choicest souls ol the faith 
When Dadoo and I arrived at Harla station, we were to <• 
that Gandhiji was putting up in a village a lew mile- 
away The news of our arrival had preceded us, and we 
heard that Bapu was waiting for us. We were to nave 
the orivilege of being in audience with him lor the whole 

day. 

We were ushered in his room by Mridula Sarahhai. 
Gandhiji was sitting cross-legged with the spinning wheel 
in front of him. It was a quiet place. It appeared that 
we were the only visitors of the day. We had come to 
meet the Father of the Indian Nation, and the welcome 
we received was naturally that ol a dear father to hi> 
affectionate children. We were in the presence of a king 
among men, and in an instant we felt the glamour of 
royalty in the house. We will never forget the warm 
smile which lighted upon both of us—the smile of the 
hero we had loved and admired for thirty years. 

“Do you speak Gujarati, Naieker?” he enquired. I 
had to confess my ignorance of this language. “I under¬ 
stand your difficulties,” he replied. '’Besides your own 
Tamil, you have to study English, and therefore there is 
not much time left for other languages. Right, let us now 
do some talking.” 


We gave him an account of the progress of the 
struggle, and were quite surprised to find that, in the 
midst of his multifarious activities, he had found time to 
keep in touch with the latest developments of our satya- 
- graha movement. Speaking for myself, he certainly knew 
more of South Africa and its problems than I could boast 
of! We discussed every phase of the struggle, and at 
every point he intervened with observations that had the 
effect of illuminating the subject. Throughout our talk 
he kept on emphasizing the central lesson of the satya- 
graha movement. He asked us always to remember that 
non-cooperation was not the weapon of those who found 
a shelter in a negative attitude of life; it was a most posi¬ 
tive action leading straight to success if the principles 



were not compromised on the way. India recovered her 
freedom by clinging to the principles of non-violence. 
South African Indians, he said, would see the milky way, 
if they followed the example of the mother country. He 
also advised patience. Success never comes in a hood, 
he said. He was particularly glad to know that even the 
children in South Africa had done their part in the latest 
struggle. He asked us to give his blessings to all of them. 
The long session was coming to an end. The gentle voice 
of Mridula Sarabhai announced that it was the scheduled 
time for rest, and it was not for Bapu to say ‘no’. When 
we took leave of him he asked us to come again after we 
had completed our tour in India. 

When we met for the second time, after six weeks, 

4 

he was the guest of Dr. Syed Mahmud in Patna. From 
his rooms, across the wide lawns. Ave could see the 
beautiful banks of the holy Ganges. We reached the 
place long after the time which is normally scheduled for 
visitors and intervietvs, but Bapuji, in his great kindness, 
decided to see us. He Avas eager to know the response 
we had met from the various leaders in India, and he was 
glad to learn that everywhere we had received enthusias¬ 
tic assistance. The plan of our campaign Avas draAvn up 
by him personally. We were going aAvay with his bless¬ 
ings, and this made our work all the more easy. He 
invited us to walk with him on the lawn, and while walk¬ 
ing we gave him an account of our meetings all over India. 
At dusk we parted. He was good enough to enquire 
about our sleeping arrangements. “Will you sleep out in 
the open?” he asked. We answered in the affirmative. 
Before we separated Dadoo asked Bapu if we could attend 
his first prayer meeting. “Yes,” he said, “if you can 
afford to be up at four.” 


We were feeling the strain of our various journeys 
throughout India. The climate also contributed to our 
fatigue. Bapu’s doubt about our early rising was fully 
justified. We had a sound sleep, and we Avere only 
awakened by the hearty laugh of Gandhiji, when he saAV 
us in our beds after he had finished not only the four 
o’clock prayer but his half an hour’s Avalk. Leaping over 
our bed, he asked us in that affectionate voice, Avhieh 1 
can scarcely describe, if we had a good sleep. 


By his death, Gandhiji has come nearer to us. It is 
not in a spirit of mourning that we must honour the 
memory of the great departed. It is our pride and our 
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delight that he was born on Indian soil. It will be our 

ouroutfook Will be informed by his ideals lies the ho^e 

Of the whole Indian race. Let us strive so that his 
message may And practical application in the heart of all 

mankind. 


Durban, 

16 - 9 - 1948 . 


MY FRIEND GANDHI 
Josiah Oldfield 

T HE name Gandhi always touches a warm corner of 
my heart. It recalls one day in London, when this 
young, shy, diffident youth, slim and a little weakly, 
came to see me on the question of his diet. I was greatly 
struck by the story he told me how he had fallen into the 
hands of doctors who had told him that unless he ate 
meat and took beef-tea he would surely die. Gandhi 
related to me quite simply the conflict that had gone 
through his soul. He told me how, in India, he had 
with some other youths tried the experiment of tasting 
flesh-food to prepare before coming to England. He 
found, however, that the meal was so repulsive that he 
then decided that, coming to England, he would still hold 
to his faith and that nothing should induce him to break 
his religious vows. 

Here now he was up against the problem of life and 
death, and when I asked him what was the end of his 
discussion with the doctor, he gave me quite simply the 
following story. 

“I asked the doctor whether he was sure that I 
should die if I did not eat meat. He assured me, on his 
honour as a physician and from the experience of the 
whole medical profession, that people could not live in 
England without meat. ‘Climate,’ he said, ‘is a matter 
of supreme importance, and whereas in the tropical 
regions people can live on grains and vegetables and 
fruits, in the cold climate of England the addition of beef 
or mutton is essential.’ ” 

“I asked him,” went on Gandhi, “to give me to the 
next day to think it out. He came next morning with a 
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cup of steaming hot beef-tea in his hand and said- ‘Come 

along, my laddie, and be sensible and drink down this 
strengthening food.’ 

“I looked up into his face and said: ‘Please tell me 

once more if it is necessary that I should do this, and that 
if 1 do not, I shall die.’ 

“He looked at me earnestly and said: ‘You must 
either take beef-tea or die.’ ” 

‘‘'Well, Gandhi,” I asked him, “what happened then?” 

I had to reply, said Gandhi quietly, “that if it were 
God’s will that I should die I must die, but that I was 
sure that it could not be God’s will that I should break the 
oath that I made at my mother’s knee before I left India.” 

It is interesting here to note that within a few years 
this doctor was dead, that Gandhi lived on to move 
the world by his heroism, and that today it is becoming 
quite the habit of the higher classes in England to adopt 
a fruitarian dietary. 

From that time on I saw Gandhi frequently. I got 
him elected on the London Vegetarian Society’s Com¬ 
mittee, and then later on we took rooms together in St. 
Stephen’s Square, Bayswater, London, and founded the 
West London Food Reform Society. We spent all our 
spare time going out in the evenings lecturing at clubs 
and any other public meetings where we could obtain a 
hearing for our gospel of peace and health. 

I well remember how we got in a number of places 
the opportunity of arranging a supper which consisted 
of lentil soup followed by boiled rice and large raisins. 
We called it the West London Society’s banquet. 

These were happy days of consciousness that we 
were helping to make the world better,- and they formed 
a fine training ground in which Gandhi learnt that by 
quiet persistence he could do far more to change men’s 
minds than by any oratory or loud trumpeting. 

I have always felt since that the Indians coming to 
England have to face the same great testing examination. 
If they fail, they prove that they have commonplace 
minds and they drop into the ordinary run of English 
diet, English habits, and general mediocrity. If, on the 
other hand, they can stand firm in their faith and be pre¬ 
pared to die for it, they prove themselves men indeed. 
Upon this class of men does the mantle of Gandhi still 
fall and the future of India depend. 

I met Gandhi again in close comradeship when he 
was working for the freedom of Indians in South Africa. 
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He became somewhat embittered by the iact I bat Ik ( 0,1 ^ 
obtain no hearing from any of the politicians in power 
in England. To them the fate of a tew black men was oi 
supreme unimportance compared with the threats ot the 
doughty Boer Government. Many a time did Gandhi re¬ 
peat to me and to himself: “Queen Victoria promised u.~ 
membership of the British Empire, and yet Britain retime,: 

to honour her word.” 

I had a number of opportunities, when 1 was staying 
in India as physician to the Maharaja ol Bhavnagar. oi 
travelling about the various States, and I met here and 
there my young friend Gandhi who would arrive un¬ 
announced and depart unheralded. He appeared to be 
known and welcomed everywhere, and passed in and out 
of every household where I met him as if he were a mem¬ 
ber of the family. 

I never discussed with him his work in those days, 
and we only met upon the common ground of being- 
lovers of the Indian people and practisers in life of the 
truths we both held, that it is not only inhuman but a 
degradation of humanity for higher castes and classes of 
human life to kill and eat the dead bodies of animals. 
Then as always he was the same quiet gentle reserved 
man, with the power of self-control and willingness to 
self-sacrifice for his ideals and aims. 

The last time we met was when 1 took the chair for 
him at the public dinner that we gave him at the Dor¬ 
chester Hotel, London. He was now an old man, but the 
same dogged spirit compelled him to be allowed to be 
presented to Royalty clad in his blanket. People laughed 
at his “loin-cloth”, but Gandhi was clothed like the Master 


of old in one complete garment, of which it was said that 
it was seamless from top to bottom. 

As an illustration of his control over physical pain 
he came to me once when he was on his South African 
work here from a committee meeting to the waiting room 
of the hotel and asked me if I could take out one" of his 
teeth. I obtained a pair of forceps, and he sat down and 

had a painful tooth extracted, and went straight back 
into his committee room. 


Gandhi will always remain to me the type of the 
honest man who was in search of Truth and justice for 
mankind. He was indeed a type of “A good shepherd 
who was always out to seek and to save the wounded and 
downtrodden and homeless and oppressed.” 

Doddington, 

25-10-1948. 



INTER-RELIGIOUS CO-OPERATION 


A. A. Paul 

M Y first contact with Gandhiji was through correspon¬ 
dence. The International Fellowship was started 
in 1922. In 1927 I ventured to write a letter to 
Gandhiji explaining the object and purpose of the 
Fellowship in detail and requesting him to help us by 
becoming a member of its All-India Council. Gandhiji 
wrote to me a few days later agreeing to become 
a member of the Council. He observed that, though he 
had many preoccupations and would not generally join 
movements with which he was not connected, he would 
make an exception in this case. 

In December, 1927, he came to Madras where 
I was then staying. I called on him at the residence of 
the late Shri S. Srinivasa Iyengar whose guest he then 
was. On the very first day I met him, he told me that, 
if I wanted to have any quiet and undisturbed conversa¬ 
tion with him, it would be better that I went to him early 
in the morning and accompanied him during his walk. 
I went to him on two successive mornings and had 
over an hour’s conversation each day. I explained 
(o him the purpose of the Fellowship as I understood it 
and as stated in its constitution. He said that the effort 
to bring about co-operation between the various religions 
was a new experiment. I stated to him the programme 
we had been following during the five years of its life. 

During my talks with him, I raised the question of 
the first meeting of the All-India Council of the Fellow¬ 
ship, and asked him if he would kindly have them meet 
in Sabarmati as his guests. He readily agreed and invit¬ 
ed the Council to meet in Sabarmati. The meeting was 
held from the 13th to the 17th of January, 1928. He 
attended some of its sessions, particularly those which 
discussed the religious basis of the Fellowship and its 
implications. The late Mr. C. F. Andrews also was with 
us at those meetings. 

Tt was during this visit to Sabarmati that Gandhiji 
asked me to address him as Bapu, and he began to call 
me “Rajan”, my pet name. 

l!K> 
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I had been General Secretary of the Student Christian 
Association since 1915. Between 1922 and 1923, 1 was 
doing the work of the Fellowship in my spare time. In 
1928 1 felt that the time had come for me to terminate 
these divided loyalties. I could not be fair to either by 
trying to carry on both the Junctions at the same time. 
So I asked the General Committee of the S.G.A. to allow 
me to resign from that work. 1 also wrote a long lettei 
to Gandhiji seeking his advice. He told me that it was 
wise and right to devote my time and energy to one or 
the other. I decided in favour of the Fellowship. 

In October 1937. during the Congress regime, a 
few' friends and I felt interested in the question of ensur¬ 
ing friendly relations between Hindus and Muslims. 
During and after the elections, the relationship between 
them "had been strained. We thought that something 
should be done, if possible, to improve matters. 1 went 
round to a few of my Muslim friends in Madras, and 
asked them what thev would consider as an act of gesture 
on the part of the Congress Government towards the 
Muslim community. They suggested two things: 

1. That the Congress Government in Madras should 
set apart one lakh of rupees for educational scholarships 
to Muslim students. 


2. That this should be on an experimental basis for 
one year. 

After consultation with Muslim friends, I sought the 

V. ^ 

advice of my Hindu friends who also were happy over 
the suggestions made by the Muslims. The then Madras 
Government was approached about it. but they seemed 
to have some difficulty. So. on the advice of*both my 
Hindu and Muslim friends. I went to Wardha to meet 
Gandhiji and place the whole matter before him. On the 
eve of my departure to Wardha, mv Muslim friends 
further suggested that when I met Gandhiji. I should trv 
and persuade him to invite Mr. Jinnah for a heart-to-heart 
approach to the Hindu-Muslim problem. I met Gandhiji 
at the Sevagram Ashram soon after I reached Wardha. 
and told him of the mission I had come with. He asked 
me if I had anything in writing. On my answering in 
the affirmative, he asked me to hand it over to him and 
meet him the following afternoon, which I did. 

When I went to his room the following afternoon 
he asked me if I was satisfied with the scheme which I 
was sponsoring. I said that it was not a question of mv 
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satisfaction but that of the Muslim friends on whose be¬ 
half I was acting, and they were satisfied. Ganclhiji said 
that he was sceptical. In the first place, he felt that the 
figure of one lakh of rupees per year was too small. He 
also considered the limitation to one year to be unsatis¬ 
factory. He thought that the amount should at least be 
five lakhs of rupees a year and that the experiment should 
continue until the disparity in education between the two 
communities disappeared. After some conversation we 
arrived at a compromise as it were. Ganclhiji agreeing 
about the one lakh of rupees and myself accepting the 
five year period. He then asked me to send a detailed 
scheme of the distribution of the one lakh of rupees in 
consultation with my Muslim friends. This was sent to 


him later. 

After disposing of this part of my mission, I raised 
the question of his inviting Mr. Jinnah for a personal dis¬ 
cussion of the Hindu-Muslim relations. Gandhiji agreed 
about it after some discussion, and he wrote to Mr. Jinnah 
inviting him to halt at Wardha on his way to Bombay 
from Delhi where Mr. Jinnah was at the time. Mr. Jinnah 
wrote back saving that he could not do so, since he was 
hurrying back to Bombay on some urgent professional 
business, but that he would be most happy to meet Gan¬ 
dhiji in Bombay at any time convenient to the latter. 

They eventually met in 198S. 

Since ]!);V7, 1 met Gandhiji twice in Madras during 
his visits. On the first occasion I met him with a small 
group of my Indian Christian friends and discussed with 
him the question of conversion and proselytization. As 
was to be expected, Gandhiji was against proselytization 
just as wc wove, but lie would aecjuioscc in conversions, 
provided they took place genuinely and sincerely, which 
he rightly felt was not the case in most of the so-called 
conversions. As a result of this meeting, a few of us 
jointly published a statement in the press about “Conver¬ 
sion and Christians”. 


Alwaye, 

28-9-1048. 



RECOLLECTIONS 


Agnes M. Phillips 


M Y first recollections of Mr. Gandhi date back to 1907. 
At that time 1 was staying with my uncle, Lev. 
Charles Phillips, in Johannesburg. One day he said 
that he had invited Mr. Gandhi to lunch, that he was a 
vegetarian, and that we must be very particular about 
this. As I knew practically nothing about vegctariani-m 
at that time, I became very interested but was rather 
afraid of doing anything wrong. However, when Mr. 
Gandhi questioned me about it, luckily everything wa.-i 
correct. He came several times again to meals and to 
small gatherings at my uncle’s house. 

I wish I could convey my ideas about Mr. Gandhi 
clearly. Much to my surprise, I began to regard him 
as a much revered and at the same time lovable elder 
brother. Also, that this was no ordinary man. but a 
master. His simplicity and integrity were very manifest- 
yet they were such an integral part of him that he could 
not be otherwise. He made one think of the deeper things 
of life and religion without any apparent elfort on his 
part. Truth and uprightness were his watchwords. His 
courage was beyond question. His iniluence was such 
that it was impossible to do or even to think meanly. This 
feeling of affection and reverence has remained with me 
during my life. 


Later, much to my family’s and my horror, he was 
sent to prison on account of the Indian question. When 
he was released, my aunt and I went to the station to 
welcome him. He was carried from the train shoulder- 
high by his compatriots, after being garlanded. I was 
glad to be there to offer my mite of understanding and 
welcome. A more tragic memory was when he was 
attacked and nearly killed by some misguided countrymen 
of his. He was looked after by the family of another 
Christian minister, a friend of ours, Rev. Joseph J. Doke. 

In 1909 I came back to England to train as a nurse 
at Guy’s Hospital. During that year, Mrs. Polak wrote 
me to say that Mr. Gandhi would shortly be in England. 
T went to see him at the Westminster Palace Hotel, where 
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he had a room. He welcomed me warmly, and asked me 
to sit down, as he had ordered tea for me. There were 
innumerable people in and out to see him, but in between 
while he found time for a little conversation with me. It 
was eventually arranged that I should go to him on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoons, during my off-duty time. He was 
always very busy and inundated with visitors. 

One Wednesday I felt that my visit must interfere 
with his work, so I did not go. Next morning I had a 
letter from him asking why I had not done so. This 
astonished me very much, as I had really thought that 
he would not miss me in the throng and bustle. I re¬ 
sumed my visits. 


The year 1914 came, and with it the war. Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi had come to England two days after it was declared. 
Although very poorly at that time, he organized a Red 
Cross Corps of young Indians from the Universities and 
elsewhere. In November, I was drafted out to France 
on nursing service. The evening before my departure 
I went to say good-bye to Mr. Gandhi. He was on a 
bed of sickness, with Mrs. Gandhi looking after him. 
During my visit, a young student came in. Mr. Gandhi 
told him that some of the details w r ere not being carried 
out properly in the Corps, and asked him to see that this 
was remedied. One realised that with Mr. Gandhi a 
thing worth doing was worth doing well. 


I did not see him again until he came over for the 
Round Table Conference. The first time, only for a few 
minutes, was at the Friends House meeting. I went 
with Mrs. Polak to say good-bye to him. It had been a 
very memorable meeting. The rooms were very crowd¬ 
ed. So many people had come to say good-night. He 
must have been very tired, but when my turn came to 
greet him, he quickly looked up, pulled me down to the 
floor where he was sitting, gave me a clap on the face, 
and chatted for a few minutes. One of the Indians pre¬ 
sent came to me afterwards and said that he was very 
envious that I had had a clap on the face from Mr. Gandhi. 


On another occasion, not long before he left for In¬ 
dia, I went with Mrs. polak to the 5 o’clock prayers. Mr. 
Gandhi asked Mrs. Polak if she would start the hymn, 
“Lead, kindly Light” after prayers. This she did, and 
we all joined in the singing of this beautiful hymn. That 
was the last time that 1 saw Mr. Gandhi. 
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During the 1939 war, a soldier who was going out to 
India told me that he would much like to meet Mr. 
Gandhi. I gave him a letter of introduction. Owing to 
illness, he was not able to meet him, but sent on my letter. 
Later I received a letter from Mr. Gandhi, which bore 
my name and his signature in his own handwriting. 1 
still have that letter and regard it as one of my most 
cherished possessions, 

Sevagram 

Via Wardha (C. P.) 

13 - 2 - 46 . 

Dear Agnes, 

It was good to have a letter from you after such a long time. 

The friend to whom you gave your note has not yet turned 
up. He has been informed that he can come and see me. My 
doings you should follow from the papers. 

This is merely a line to tell you that my love does not sutler 
because I do not hear from you, or because you are so far away 
from me. 

Love. 

Yours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Folkestone, 

8-11-1948. 


GANDHIJI AT SANTINIKETAN 

Kshitimohon Sen 

I T is our great good fortune that Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath, the poet-prophet, have been contem¬ 
poraries, whose complementary contributions make 
up so large a part of our modern heritage. This concur¬ 
rence is, however, nothing unusual in the long story of 
our race. We find such figures as Shri Ramachandra 
Vasishtha and Vishvamitra in the days of the Ramavana- 
and Maharshi Vidura, Brahmarshi Bhishma, and Puru- 
shottama Krishna in the age of the Mahabharata. 

An analogy might help us to understand this better. 
When we look at the sky with our unaided eyes it seems 
as though there is but a solitary sun. But astronomers 
who fathom the mysteries of the skyey ranges well know 
that the suns in their courses, each lord of its own sys¬ 
tem, create and conform to the music of the spheres But 
men of narrow outlook are naturally deprived of this 
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synoptic vision, which is indeed the truth-vision or 
Ztva-drishti The rhythms of the mighty woild-play 
remain ever unrevealed to the gaze of the ignorant and 
the bigoted. To know greatness one has to be great 

oneself. , , _ , r 

Thus it is that some of Rabindranath s devotees fai 

to see the greatness of Gandhiji, while among the followers 

of the Mahatma are men who are blind to the illumination 

/hat was Rabindranath. Different as_ their sadhanas 

chosen fields of activity have been, it is not difficult to 

find their essential unity, the unity of P”P° se “^tftSh 

Gandhiji and Rabindranath have helped to free us from 
imrv a bond of passion and prejudice, rheir creative 
personalities havewonderfully opened up the sources oi 

pression that is to be found in acts of service and sacrifice. 

K Tnamicf integral practical and above a,11 un v- 

c a i Tt is because of this underlying unity that, m spite 
ofoccasional differences, they could 

the S life of the nation. It is not without some significance 
that it was Rabindranath who had thought of the t 
^Mahatma”, while it was Gandhiji who gave currency to 

the epithet “Gurudeva”. . 

t B Ck° f at h S e ei?*^Ss-were Indian 6 through and 
through. Yet he who acted as a teidffb^entt* two 
was an Englishman, the late C. F. Andrews, me 

^fn'May 6 iTSeiore the publication of the English 

Finest Rhys matter, Yeafs had taken upon, h.mseH 
the task of reading Jt 

of wiufthif Cambridge Brotherhood, came to hear the 
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Poet. Gradually the Poet and Andrews were drawn to¬ 
wards each other, and two years later Andrews along w ill! 
Pearson, came to live at Santiniketan. Oi Andrews asso¬ 
ciation with Rabindranath and Santiniketan we canno 
speak now. Here we will only refer to his most outstand¬ 
ing work in bringing together Gandhiji and Rabindra¬ 
nath. 

Andrews had come to Santiniketan which he had 
chosen as his home, but he was also a friend ol Gandhiji. 
At that time we used to read in the papers of the work 
that Gandhiji was doing for his countrymen in South 
Africa. And as we listened to Andrews speaking from 
personal experience ol that work and of the sublime sim¬ 
plicity of Gandhiji we at once felt a stir of sympathy and 
admiration for this soldier of the spirit, the lonely lighter 
in the cause of truth and non-violence and of human 
justice. It was then that we learnt that he was coming 
to India to undertake work in the political field. And his 
arrival, as history has proved, was to be a turning point 
in our national struggle. 


One day in the course of conversation Andrews told 
the poet about Gandhiji’s difficulties with regard to the 
Phoenix School, his educational experiment in South 
Africa. On the one hand it was not possible for him to 
come away and leave the School behind: on the other, he 
did not know where, on arrival, to locate it, for he had 
not yet decided where he would stay in India. 


When Rabindranath heard this from Andrews he 
made a characteristic gesture. He at once invited the 
entire School to Santiniketan. It was decided that till 
the time a suitable place was found for it. the School, 
with its teachers and students, would be the guests of 
Santiniketan, where they would at the same time carry 
on their normal educational activities. Gandhiji felt 
highly pleased at the suggestion, and the teachers and 
students of the Phoenix School came to Santiniketan in 
the beginning of the year 1915. Prior to this they had 
stayed at Kangri Gurukul for a short time. After a few 
days of the party’s arrival the poet had to go out of station 
on some important work. And it was on the 17th of 
February, 1915, when the Poet was away from the 
Ashram, that Gandhiji and his wife reached Santiniketan 
‘without proper notice’, so to speak. On learning of Gan¬ 
dhiji’s arrival the Poet made a hurried return, but Gan¬ 
dhiji in the meantime had to go to Poona owing to the 
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death of Shri Gokhale. and unable to wait for the Poet, 
he had gone away from Santiniketan! But he came back 


to 


Santiniketan on the 6th of March, in order to meet the 
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1 his time we arranged a great ovation, for during 
his first visit we had perforce not been able to give him 
any kind of special welcome. Twentytwo arches were 
erected, with such traditional and auspicious symbols as 
■m a hl-ija n dh a-sh ilfi-dh a nya (earth-perfume-stone-slab-corn) 

etc. The festival area was replete with alponas (trrfw), 
altars and floral decorations, all done by our students. 
What with the chanting of Vedic mantras and songs and 
what with the Tantrie ornaments, the entire arrangement 
was redolent of the spirit of the true beauty and benedic¬ 
tion of India. Everything was said in the expressive and 
intrinsically oriental medium of Tantrie yantras and chak¬ 
ra.< or suggestive linear drawings. In the welcome we 
did not use words at all. In India it has always been 
considered bad form to express deep emotion—such as love 
or devotion—directly or in words. It is unfortunate that 
our notion of the debased forms of the great discipline of 
the Tantras should blind us to the wonderfully adequate 
symbols of Tantricism, symbols whose reticence is packed 
with profound emotional suggestions. Gandhiji fully ap¬ 
proved our experiment, specially when the inner signi¬ 
ficance of the symbols was explained to him. He was 
pleased not because the decorations formed part of a 
reception given in his honour but because they were es¬ 
sentially Indian and had such beautiful possibilities of 
spiritual depth and suggestion. 


Gandhiji and his family stayed in Santiniketan for 
some time. During this period the two ‘suns of conscious¬ 
ness', Rabindranath and Gandhiji, came together and had 
many an interesting exchange of ideas. If anyone 
publishes a record of these conversations, it will form a 
unique record. Gradually Gandhiji became one of ‘our 
own men’, and we began to look upon him as an Elder of 
Santiniketan. 

During his stay at Santiniketan, Gandhiji often loved 
to sit, with Gurudeva’s eldest brother Dwijendranath 
(Bai o-dadf\). One afternoon on the theme of the Gita the 
two had some interesting discussion. The conversation 

had centred round the statement Pr*pf (3,35). 

Dwijendranath said that it would be a mistake to 
interpret the word sum in a narrow, limited sense. Swa 
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really stood for the innermost dharma or the law of on ^ 
inner being. It was not an obligation imposed from the 
outside it was not a religion of slavery but ol freedom. 
Nor, cm the contrary, should such passmns as anger and 
attachment be confused with this stun. These passiom 
are really enemies at home, to conquer rather than to 
serve which will be one’s swadharma. We want free¬ 
dom,” said Dwijendranath. “Of course freedom is uni¬ 
versally desirable. But is this swadlnnata going o 
only a taking over of the English word independence 
The swarajya of which our sddhakas speak is, 1 trunk, a 
better word and a better notion. We can have our true 
empire of the self only when outer obstacles as well as tne 
inner asuras such as anger and attachment have been 
fully conquered. This unique superiority or self-mastery 
is man’s real triumph and the meaning of this existence, 
tffqr *RTFTt ^5^ 'Wfa (Kaushitaki. Bra. 4.20b 

Without swarajya man cannot truly express himself, 
and unless we are able rightly to express what we arc, we 
do not qualify for swarajya. Therefore it is that the 
Upanishads declare that swaral, the empire of self, is also 
swaprakdsha, self-expression. ’ 

To this Gandhiji replied: “I quite agree with you 
that life without expression in work and la pasyd is 
cheated of its meaning. Everyone who has expressed 
himself according to the religion of his soul has helped 
us in our march towards freedom. Thus it is that \ ynsa- 
Valmiki-Kalidasa are all sudhakas of our swarajya: so are 
Tulsi and Kabir, the scientist Jagadishchandra Bose and 
the Poet Rabindranath. They are all ‘our own men’.” 


Dwijendranath said: “You are many years younger 
than I am. I am now old. I tell you that I see in my 
vision this swarajya coming to India. Your aspirations 
and tapasyd will be fulfilled. But, alas, I shall not live 
to see that glorious time.” 


“Swarajya will come,” Gandhiji said. “We will win 
against our foreign opponents; but unless we can over¬ 
come the more formidable enemies like greed and attach¬ 
ment, we shall remain slaves for ever in spite of all our 
political independence. It is here that men like you must 
work and teach us to know and achieve this self-conquest.” 

The two sat silent for long, gazing at the beyond. 
Suddenly drawing a deep sigh Dwijendranath spoke: 


* Literally under the control of the self, that is, controlled bv the self. 
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‘‘4FTFT: ft; ?TW cTOT srspi l" (Gita 2, 48) “Fixed in 


Yoga do thy action having abandoned attachment.” 

Gandhiji too, his voice laden with melancholy, said: 

ft WFT I ” (Gita 2, 47) “Thou hast 
a right to action, but only to action, not to its fruits. 
What profit can there be in thinking, in vain, of the result 
of what we do?” 


In the deepening gloom the two figures sat there, 
motionless and meditating. There were tears in their 
eyes. Why? What ailed their sensitive spirit? When 
the masters weep it is bad omen, presaging doom and dis¬ 
aster. Is it that in their supernal vision they had fore¬ 
seen the sorrows of our unhappy era? Did they antici¬ 
pate the agony and frustration, the confusion and convul¬ 
sion of a purely politicalized independence sans idealism 
and sans Indianism? Who shall tell? 


Santmiketan, 

4-10-1948. 


MEETING GANDHIJI 
Nellie Sen-Gwpta 

I MET Gandhiji for the first time at the house of my 
relative, Shri S. R. Das, at Hungerford Street, Calcutta, 
on his return from South Africa. Kasturba was 
also with him. In later days I had occasion to see him 
quite frequently. I remember, once during the days of 
the non-cooperation movement, I went to see him in a 
frock made of English cloth. He asked me why I was 
not putting on khaddar. I replied: “I am wearing a 
frock.” He immediately said: “If you feel more com¬ 
fortable in a frock, then have it made of khaddar.” 

After the demise of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
Mahatmaji came to Calcutta and stayed here for many 
days. I used to meet him at Deshbandhu’s house at 144, 
Russa Road, with my husband, where Gandhiji kept him¬ 
self busy throughout the day and till late at night in col¬ 
lecting funds for Deshbandhu Memorial. But for him 
there would not be the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan, one of 
the most useful institutions that we now have at Calcutta. 

My husband was put up by him as a candidate for 
the three honours held by the great Deshbandhu, namely 
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P hl ^ 0f . ?- e Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
p .2® e ’ Presidentship of the Bengal Provincial Swaraj 
Party, and the Mayoralty of Calcutta. My husband’s 

Mr^Sen r7 a S ’° nCe t0ld Mahatma Ji that they did not like 

G ^ a s „ m , lxin g so freel ) r and intimately with the 

5 the Clnh th u C u CUtta CIUb and his J° inin g ad functions 

member of the Calcutta Club whose members I know 

Mr at” ^e Europeans, again’, opposed 
* ir. ben-Gupta s election as the head of the citv’s civic 

leader' candhi ^ aS an extr emist Congress 

6 t0 worry but to ba ” 
supported the good p&g^noLTS ^oTgresfliu^cT 

W ° Uld fi " d ta ^ Sen-SaTv"^ 

.t SS5S “ 

one ofe £ S£ 

sss % £ band r 

225a \a& 4 w w« 

bad cold, and naturally^ niy^u s ^f f i S ^t r : n ^ h f rom • very 

Lhatmalf “piled f'sS U Grta W , T° h CoId " To S* 

ate too much.” g ’ but because I was greedy and 

in London in 193? my husband R ° Un t d , Ta}:)Ie Conference 
instance to tell the British nnhuv w }° London at his 

and on the Bengali revSfitSw 1 people of Chi ttagong 
were shot dead and injured bv Rrit P l rtiC i!] a,dy those who 

and other fruits to eat while he talk?? Ch A°Hu black ^ a P es 

side the hotel. My great r7Jvt+ qu 1 lckl y a crowd out- 

end my mother had not comedo tofJJf* ° n } hat week - 
the pleasure of meeting him. P ° Rondon and so missed 
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Mv husband passed away in detention in 1933 on his 
return from England, and Mahatmaji came to Calcutta 
l-ometlme later. He very kindly came to our Jhowta.la 
House at Calcutta to see my children and myself a, 
o'clock in the morning—the only free time he Had. 

I saw him again in Bombay in 1942, the night before 
the arrest of all the leaders when it was arranged tnai 
there would be a talk on the future programme of the 
Congress. I went to Birla Blouse next morning omy io 
find that Gandhiji and all other leaders had been arrested. 

I saw him again at Sodepore, near Calcutta when he 

was on his way to Noakhali. He asked incldent ^^ 
if I could read and write Bengali. I said that 1 cot 
speak Bengali, but could not read or write it He said 
“This is bad You must learn at once. I told him that 
1 was too old then to learn, whereupon he laughed and 
<mid- “You are young compared with me I am learn 
ing Bengali now. I have made very rapid progress. 

We all know Gandhiji’s great sense of humour. At 
one time he wanted to cut down all allowances and 
salaries of ministers and officials to five hundred rupees 
only, whatever their responsibilities were He felt it v as 

an ample amount of money. My husband aigued - b. 
lv for a long time, saying that it would be most difficult 
for people who had been used to spending much more, with 
sons in P England and other heavy expenses, to manage if 

their income was so suddenly cut down^ to ,4oui4e 
amount, and that it might lead people to talon*iecoui 

to corruption. Gandhiji, with that sweet smile of his. 

Sis is put into law, I shall give a special consideration to 
you and shall allow you twentyfive rupees more pei 
month!” My husband could not help laughing. 

I have always felt extremely glad that I had to pay 
fl surprise visit to Delhi in October last. Gandhiji with 
his usual courtesy and kindness rave a patient lieanng 
all our troubles in Chittagong. 1 of cjwse could nevei 
imagine at the moment that it would be the last turn 
would have the pleasure of seeing the great, man. 


Calcutta, 

31-10-1948. 



HOW COUNCIL PROGRAMME CAME IN 

# 

Chandrashanker Shukla 


A FTER his unconditional release from prison in August 
XI 1933, Gandhiji spent several days in exchanging 
thoughts with co-workers, “in order to remove the 
fog that envelopes me today”, as he put it in a letter to 
Shri A. Rangaswami Iyengar whom he invited to Poona 
for “an exhaustive conversation”. In a reply (dated 30th 
August, 1933) to a long letter from Shri Srinivasa Sastri 
he thus described the working of his own mind and his 
reactions to the criticisms of friends like his esteemed 
correspondent: 

“Now for the central point of your letter. I quite agree with you 
that I am wholly unfit for the constitution-building at the present 
stage. In my opinion, that stage is not yet. It will come only when 
the nation has developed a sanction for itself. I would, therefore, 
gladly retire from the Congress and devote myself to the development 
of civil disobedience outside the Congress and Harijan work. The 
difficulty is, how to do it? Can I do it by seceding from the Con¬ 
gress? Will that be right? That was the question that troubled 
me at the time of the informal conference,* and that is the question 
that confronts me again. I am seeking light. As soon as I have 
regained sufficient strength I shall again sound the mind of Con¬ 
gressmen, and if I can possibly retire from the Congress, I shall 
gladly do so. My impression, however, is that the Congress 
mentality has not yet changed. Whilst it is true that a large num¬ 
ber of Congressmen have got tired, very few would care to sub¬ 
scribe to the White Paper or work for securing certain improvements 
in it. They want a radical change. But I am in no hurry to come 
to a final decision. I can give you the assurance that nothing will 
deter me from taking any step that might be in the best interest 
of the nation. There is no question even of self-effacement. 
Performance of duty I have always held to be ‘a thing of beauty 

and a joy for ever’. The awful fact, however, has often been to 
# know where duty lies.” 


Ju st about this time, a prominent Liberal leader saw 
both Gandhiji and the Viceroy in a well-meaning effort to 
end, if possible, the deadlock between the Congress and the 
Government; but his effort was not rewarded with success. 
Gandhiji said in a letter, dated 5th September, 1933, to 
Mr. H. K. Hayles, a British M. P. who was then touring 
in India: I can only tell you that I am trying my utmost 
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to find out the ways and means of securing an honourable 
peace I assure you that I have no desire to court im¬ 
prisonment for the sake of it, but if imprisonment comes 
In my way, even whilst I am seeking peace, I accept it 
cheerfully.” A little earlier, on the 2nd of that month, 
he had written to an Indian correspondent: “I can only 
tell you that I have in me no hatred towards the British 
or any person or persons, nor have I preached hatred. 
On the contrary I have preached non-violent resistance 
in the place of violent resistance.” 

During his stay at Wardha from the 24th of Septem¬ 
ber to the 7th of November, and later at all important 
centres in the course of the Harijan tour, he had heart- 
to-heart talks with Congress workers in which the poli¬ 
tical situation was discussed without reserve on either 
side.''" Shri A. Kaleswara Rao and Shri M. Bapmeedu. 
prominent Congressmen from Andhra, who had three 
long talks with Gandhiji. issued a statement at the end 
of these, in terms approved by Gandhiji, in the course o 

which they said: 

“ We found that his fixed opinion was that no one who had 
faith "in’civil resistance would be justified in postponing his civil 
resistance or giving it up for the sake of Harijan service. ... We 
asked him whether there was any warrant for the news, invented 
by some people, that he was carrying on negotiations for peace; he 
emphatically denied it, and added that we were free to declare 
that, whilst he was most eager for peace, he saw no sign whatsoever 
for peace coming. While Congressmen showed weakness or vacilla¬ 
tion, honourable peace, he added, would never come.’ 

At this time he got a letter from a civil resistance 
prisoner in Hijli (Bengal) referring to trouble haun^ 
arisen between prisoners and jail officials over the latter _s 
insistence on a particular mode of salutation. Gandhi] 
wrote to the Governor of Bengal who issued orders loi 
the substitution of “good morning” lor the irksome sarkai 

salaam”. 

In the beginning of the year lfM. while we were m 
Malabar, reports appeared in the Hindu of the repression 
going on in Midnapore (Bengal). Gandhiji was very much 

disturbed over these, and said to Shri Sbankerlal Bankei m t 
Trivandrum on the 21st of .lanuary: ‘I leel hke yvin^ 
a notice to the Government and going back to jail. 
said: “This is a downrig ht humiliation of the wnoie 

*TfVl7m7r7 nfAV o7tTV I ..Iks, kept by inr lit lIHImr. 

-CmvnmtUm, nf danMii (pn1>ll*h<-<1 in m9), wd Mu'OmrrmUt> > 

out In 10/11)—publUliermVorn A Co., llombny, I nm not, threrfnre, rc|MM>tinp tl.fi 

lierc.—C.H. 
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people, so that they cannot raise their voice or head. It is 
a scientific edition of terrorism, and seeks to kill the soul 
of the oeople ” He regretted the absence of public protest 
in Ben&l and wrote to several friends in that province 
pouring out the agony of his soul. Do I see cowardice 
where there is none?” he wrote in the course of a letter 
to Gurudeva who replied to say that he had just written 
an article for the Modern Review on the subject At this 
very time occurred the terrific earthquake in Bihar. In a 
letter written to Mr. Andrews from Tuticorin on January 
25th Gandhiji said he had followed enough of the desola¬ 
tion on one hand by Nature and on the other by man o 
greed of wealth and power. “The two things more than 
fill my thoughts today, and I am constantly seeking God s 

guidance.” 

He had been subconsciously feeling for some time 
past that he should no longer stand in the way of those 
Congressmen who were eager to carry on some sort of 
corporate political activity in councils and outside. During 
his tour in the earthquake-affected areas of Bihar he wrote 
an encouraging letter to Shri M. S. Aney which seemed to 
many to clear the air. Dr. Ansari called a small con¬ 
ference of Congress leaders at Delhi on 31st March, 
primarily to explore the possibility of corporate construc¬ 
tive work through an organisation like the Swaraj Party 
(because Congress organisations were then under a ban 
and could not function). While, however, the leaders were 
on their way to Delhi, Dr. Ansari learnt from official 
sources of the Government of India’s decision to hold fresh 
elections for the Central Legislative Assembly later in the 
year. This presented quite a new situation to the con¬ 
ference, and the leaders tentatively prepared, on the 
second day of their meeting, a draft resolution to revive 
the Swaraj Party. I happened to be in Delhi, on my way 
to Bihar to rejoin Gandhiji’s personal staff after a short 
leave, and had an opportunity to attend the conference for 
a while on the second day, in Dr. Ansari’s drawing room, 
through the good offices of Shri Devadas Gandhi. Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai suggested that the resolution should be 
published only if Gandhiji assented to it. “For,” said he, 
“he is greater than all of us put together.” Shri K. M. 
Munshi, speaking next, unequivocally declared: “I shall 
associate myself with this move only if it has Gandhiji’s 
blessings; otherwise I shall be out of it.” Drs. Ansari and 
Bidhan Roy assured the meeting that they fully concurred 
in the views just expressed; and, though the resolution 
was tentatively adopted, it was decided that Dr. Ansari, 
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-ihi’i Bhulabhai. and Dr. Roy shoukl s e e Gandhiji at Patna 
where he was due to arrive on the 4th. and that the 
resolution should be publised only it and when it had his 

whole-hearted approval. 

[ left Delhi next morning and reached Monghyr at 
AT ■vliimvina dav There was here a surprise in 
n . oon i hc f o r no homier did I reach the camp on the 

a Vllage in Bihar ■ ™«^ence h ??Confess 
and HI Which he i h , a " h ^«lf alone. I mention this fact 

SeHSleil S §3 gS2fS 

I hat the two decisions coincided. A We alter ny ^ 

1 met , G , a DeZ' anTll him if The coming visit of the 
on the night of the 4th > an £ conversations have been 

^ ht T “me. Commotions of 

G "' , Thi'subsequent events are^known .to the worid^M 

Party was feting of the A I. C. C. to 

iS im U» im and 10th of that month. 

During the interval 

and the release of the sta u in May, Gandhiji 

on April 7, and the A. • • tie need for, and 

the implications of, the two d( . is gg; tbe other deci- 
only to the decision re: cotmeds, t0 Rajaji fro m 

sion (lemanils a chapR liamentavy party is as 

Gauhati on Ht.h Ap»“■ 1 or pvo hibition party. All 

parliamentarians won t be^ of tl - wjU bc Congressmen 
lighting Congressmen on <hRi; 1 of CongrC ss parliamen- 

tarians.” To Shri .lawabarl: Nc h»« That they 

day: “You must, have win l Y. Thc rev ival or 

are simultaneous is a men i j s no doubt that 

the Swaraj Party is a right step- Tht u* n c in 

we have in the Congress a body ot nun 
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council entry and who will do nothing else il they cannot 
have their programme. Their ambition must be satisfied.” 
And to Shri Satish Chandra Dasgupta, also on the same* 
day: “The council entry decision is sound. We must have 
a parliamentary party of Congressmen and perhaps part 
of the Congress machinery when the latter can function 
legally. Now that Congressmen will act as councihvallahs, 
things will presently shape themselves. We must mount 
to truth through mistakes.” 

In the course of a Gujarati letter to Shr i K. M. Munshi 
dated 16th April, Gandhiji explained his attitude at some 
length and said: 


“I share your fears in regard to council entry. In fact I have 
some other fears too. Nevertheless I believe that the tiling has 
come to stay. The Congress will always have a group holding these 
views. I have come to believe that it is impossible and improper 
to disregard its existence. I do therefore propose to help to the 
utmost extent possible in the development of this wing. . . . We 
can hope to gain something through the councils, provided firm, 
efficient, selfless and sacrificing men and women come forward 
to enter the councils. The democracy of my conception is of a 
totally different character. It can be shaped not in, but outside, 
the councils. After it acquires a definite shape, the councils will 
follow its pattern; whereas at present democracy is everywhere 
dragged after the councils and becomes a failure. I want coun¬ 
cils which will follow public opinion. The atmosphere, I see, is 
not just now ready for it. I am, however, of opinion that it is 
getting ready. . . . 


Council entry will be, like civil disobedience and constructive 
programme, an integral part of the Congress activities. It will 
not be treated as a step-child. I do not, however, know how far I 
shall be able to participate in it. Constructive work is akin to 
civil disobedience, and I see my way clearly through it. I have 
been drawn to council entry solely by the affection of friends and 
the present-day atmosphere. I do not possess any qualifications 
for this activity such as I consider myself to possess for the other 


two. 


Let us now see how 


things shape themselves.” 


There was a section among Congressmen who wished 
the council work to be done directly by the Congress 

Shri Rajaji, voicing their opinion, wrote to Gandhiii on 
21st April from Delhi: 

“The parliamentary programme should be done in the name 
of the Congress and through Congress machinery, and not in tho 
name of a separate party affiliated to the Congress. I am glad to 
find from your last letter that your inclination also is towards the 
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A I C C adopting the parliamentary programme a 
Congress" machinery a, the disposal of such programme. 


This couid not he toe - ^ ^gatheSd 

Ranchi and mertuagshe ^ f which Gandhiji 

Shri Malaviyaji at Banaras Y joining Gandhiji, 

Patna to Kiul, 90 + , ml A e al 4 iva i > s views which were m 

line with those expressed by Raja] with the full 

the Working C^^^fparty leaders, to adopt the 
concurrence of the Swar 3 ^ j p arliamen tary Board 
rouncil programme and to appoint n 

withMalaviyaji as its chairman. first 

The Parliamentary ^“^“^wSch Gandhiji was 
meeting at Bombay on 14th June t ^ ^ s0 . called 
requested to be present T he could see later, 

‘Communal Award (whic , < dec i s i 0 n’ and in no sense 
was the British Govern ion and threatened a crisis 

in the parliamentary wing. U had tP as a silcnt 
Gandhiji's secretary to be_aUowedtohe P. scussions , The 
witness, throughout thes Messrs Sherwani, Asaf 

Ali and Khahquzzaman. felt that Gongi g _ 

not hope to face a Muslmi e^orate^ ^ 

other hand, «f«Xfreiert ttfe award. Arguments went 

Gandhiji was, as if m a flash, ities that the Con- 

passed at Lahore assur f , ion 0 f the communal problem 
gress would accc P t , 1 ?° . 0 f the major communities of 

£ KoS S" y the most important part of 

it runs as follows: communities 

“The Congress claims to re Jf ese J' ® q ™ yieW of the division of 

composing the Indian nation. erC I r re j ec t the Communal 
opinion, the Congress can nedher accept nor reject 

Award as long as the division of opuuon lasts. 



Malaviyaji and Shri Aney had expressed their oppo¬ 
sition to the resolution in no uncertain terms 
Board and at the Working Committee. 

Early next morning Maulana Dr- es ident of 

and Shri Jamnalalji, who was ® Gandhiii and informed 

Shri Malaviyaji £TsbiiAn£. The note to the former 

was in Hindi and ran as follows: 

gross*TO 5^ Sf* 1 ^ 



w* ** to s TO?* * =* WRn 

rnft to * i vwa # i «A tfto W =« si ron 11 wi s=n 






To Shri Aney he wrote: 


Dear Bapuji Aney, 

You dare not resign. And in any case not without a proper 
fight with me. I would undertake to prove to you that by remain¬ 
ing in both the Committees you will do no violence to your 


principle. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. Gandhi 


At about 10-30 a.m. the three leaders came back to 
report to Gandhiji that Malaviyaji and Shri Aney were 
not prepared to withdraw their resignations. Gandhiji, 
who as mentioned above was silent, wrote: “It is painful, 
but if it must happen, it must be endured. The Congress 

will survive the shock.” 

Dr. Roy, however, argued that it was not advisable to 
fight against these leaders in the elections, for it would 
give rise to bitterness. He therefore pleaded for the 
retention of the Parliamentary Board and the giving up 
of the elections. His two companions supported his view. 
Gandhiji remained unconvinced, and wrote again: 

“I am quite clear in my mind that the elections must be faced. 
Such a big organization like the Congress cannot allow its fate to 
be decided by purely personal considerations. I anticipate no 
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untoward results, if we regulate our work resolutely, calmly and 
honestly.” 


After hearing some 
,vrote. this time in Hindi: 


further arguments Gandhiji 


“ Jrq fjj-sjy ft Gh 3K b,l. f: t kT ^ 'iff b'-hd! 5 I ^ 

yPTf f'.T fn'TTi' «T.T d d|f f ff, fd 

d;mt m ddi dCr w=r ti > ” 


Shri Bhulabhni Desai. who had just dropped m, 
strongly supported the plea of the other three leaders. 
After a while Gandhiji wrote in English to the following 

effect: 

“You. the members ol the Parliamentary Board, who are here 
(in Bombay * may meet once again, and if you arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that if these two resignations stand it would be impossible 
to proceed with the election work, you may advise the Working 
Committee accordingly. I am firm in my opinion expressed to 
you; but it has no value, because I have not to run the elections. 

The Parliamentary Board met again that afternoon 
(the 18th), at which both Shri Malaviyaji and Shri Aney 
were present by request; and even though their resigna- 
tions had been published in the papers, they were 
,‘ood enough to yield to Gandhiji’s pressure and to with¬ 
draw their resignations, and to join m ex P lor iug the poss - 
bilities of effecting a compromise between the two diver¬ 
gent schools of thought. 

At this meeting Gandhiji expressed his opposition to 
the hica ot sending a deputation to Bntmnto urge the 
British Government to alter the terms of the Award l 
would go a hundred time's on bended knees to ^Muslim 
who are our countrymen and brethren, but 1- would not 
go even once to the British Government with a request 

of this nature.” 

At Karachi, a Tew days later, a Muslim leader saw 
Candidii and expressed his elation over the Bombay res 
lution re: the Award, "l-et it Malwlmaji. «. 

to the Constituent Assembly m the resolution, Gand ] 
mild * 

“The Congress undoubtedly is representative of the country, 
but the Government do not accept it as such. We have t ore ® 
said that a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis o ac 
suffrage should frame the constitution. Tins proposal ought to oe 
acceptable; it will have to be accepted some day, i. e. cither w c 
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there is an agreement between theis^o defeat 
them. In the struggle of ^tyagrah , ’ lance , there 

or victory. Though we use these terms‘ “ c ™J ra J a . The other 
is in fact nothing like de eat 01 ji our w i s hes, if 

alternative is violence on "the basts of adult 

suffrage should be acceptable t«. all pat.« ^ ^ ^ c A gy the 
out, he would have msts.ed on the I■ lhe Working 

Congress, Therefore I placed,^: Muslims and Sikhs 

Committee who aaop 1 • irresistible. I was told some time 
combine, their demand won . against joint electorates, 

back that the Muslims had no • !« » 1 Nevertheless 

provided they were ““7^^tve been conceded even 
in this resolution sepaia e Even if the oroposal 

though adult franchise has ^ ^ some politica l 

education. The Constituent or what not. 

S, 1 wm not ever the States but wii, be —^ “ 

India. We may compel the Princes o . Princes are 

, h States' but we have no such design on them. 
t to come in if they like, hut this won’t happen today. If this 
tlnd foTth^ C. A is not conceded by the British Government, 
the world will know that they are not going to g^e up possession 
of the country despite the people’s unanimous demand. 

a, the date for the Banaras meeting drew nearer, 
iandhiji wrote the following letter to Shri Bapuji Aney. 

“The moving train is responsible for making my bad writing 

worse. .. /. 

Neither Malaviyaji nor you have sent me any 

=tsm- i r s 

“cl St: “Wli Ihe eoj 

munal boil. The more we tease it, the worse it become^ In my 
opinion it is a fatal blunder to turn our attention from the White 
Paper If the reforms are not killed, the Award will stand m spit- 
of agitation. The reforms can be killed by sustained effort. But 
heard you say that the Award was worse than the reforms. 

The Banaras meeting of the Working Committee 
brought no agreement, and the two leaders resignations 
became effective. They later started the hi ationalist Party. 

Every effort was nevertheless made to avoid bitter¬ 
ness as will be shown by the following letter addressed 
bv Gandhiji from the Congress Camp at Bombay on the 
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ith of October that year to Vir Vamanrao, the Congress 
ader in Berar: 

“Congress should not on any account vote for non-Congress 
candidates, much less against Bapuji Aney in spite of his unfortu¬ 
nate anti-Congress attitude on the communal award. I call it 
anti-Congress in the sense that it is against the declared policy of 
the Congress on the question. I therefore suggest that Congress¬ 
men should unreservedly vote for Bapuji Aney as opposed to the 
non-Congress candidates. But Congressmen ought to make it clear 
that they do not in any way by their vote identify themselves with 
Sjt. Aney’s attitude on the communal award.” 

Baroda, 

9-10-1950. 


HOW HE TAUGHT THROUGH LETTERS 

Margarete Spiegel 

S INCE a very young age I was interested in India. 
Living in Germany during the first World War, I 
was drawn towards pacifism. Rabindranath Tagore 
was my favourite author. Through Romain Rollands 
book I came to know of Gandhiji, and then read all the 
books by and about him which were available in the State 
Library at Berlin, where I was a teacher at a Government 
college. In Germany there used to be no prescribed 
text-books for higher classes, so I chose a German school- 
edition of Gandhiji’s speeches and writings for a class 1 
was preparing in English for the University entrance 
examination. In order to study the Gandhi movement 
got leave to visit India for two months m lJoZ. Alter 
travelling over several parts of India I stayed as a goes 
at the Sabarmati Ashram for three days, taking part m all 
Ashram activities. In December 1932 I saw Gandhiji for 
the first time sitting under a mango tree m the Yeravda 
jail. He scolded me for having given up vegetarianism 
because it was troublesome during my journeys, ana i 
again became a vegetarian. In reply to a letter written 
on my way back home, he wrote on 12th January 19oo. 

“I had your love letter from your ship. I was glad that you 
were at the Ashram and were able to take actual part in the ser¬ 
vice of the Harijans, and in my opinion, inasmuch as you rendered 
this selfless service to down-trodden humanity, you served the 
whole of it. 



You were quite right in giving up spinning ‘ropes’ as you were 
doing. If you could have learnt the art properly, I would certainly 
have advised you to continue to spin not cotton but wool, but 
perhaps you have no talent for such work. God has blessed you 
with many other gifts, and it is well with you so long as you use 
them for the service of mankind, including of course your dear 

mother. 

Next time we meet, if we do, you are not going to be ‘awed’ 
by me, if you are to be a daughter to me. Do not hesitate to write 
to me whenever you feel like it.” 

He wrote another letter only two days later, i. e. on 
the 14th of January, which said: 

“I must continue to dictate. You are entitled to call yourself 
an Indian, since you have felt like one from your childhood, but 
that is not a substitute for your German birth. The adoption should 
be an addition both to your name and to your strength; and what 
can be finer than that we should all add on the virtues of our own 
nations to those of others? 

Why was there a struggle to choose between Gurudev [R. 
Tagore] and myself? We are no competitors. Gurudev occupies 
a throne which belongs to him by sheer merit. I have none of the 
gifts that he has, and what is more, we dearly love each other, and 
as years roll on, our love becomes stronger, and we understand 
also each other better and better. I would have you, therefore, to 
say that you like us both equally for whatever gifts God has 
bestowed on us. No more, therefore, of choice-making, if you 
would be a real daughter like Mira.” 

He wrote again on the 17th of February: 

“I hope you have been receiving all my letters. You should 
not think of coming here in the hope of getting a professorship or 
something of that kind so as to enable you to support your mother. 
You will only come when the way is perfectly clear for you. 
Surely it is possible for you to love India even from where you 
are and to do many acts of service. You have plenty of years 
before you. Go through the necessary training, keep India your 
goal, and some day you will gravitate here. Of course you are 
like Lakshmi to me or Mira. But you must also realise that it is 
a hard yoke to bear.” 


The next letter is dated the 2nd of March: 

“You are sending me letters regularly. But you are telling 
me nothing except about myself. You must now begin to tell me 
something about your children and the many things that you teach 
them and how you teach them. You don't think that these things 
will not interest me. They will, because they might be of use for 
the Ashram children. You should tell me also, as a teaehor wViaf 
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you would do to and for the Ashram children, if you had them 
under your charge.” 


And the next one the 17th of the same month: 

“Why do you want to come here for three days or at the most 
for a fortnight? [during 5 weeks’ summer vacations.] If you have 
at all imbibed the central truth of the Gita, it will tell you that 
this kind of wish has to be subjugated and sublimated into pure 
action which for you consists in doing your duty there. You should 
hold on to your savings, and if you cannot restrain yourself from 
spending them somehow, you should send them here for the Harijan 
cause. I do hope you got all my previous letters as also the 
Harijan which is being posted to you every week.” 


A week later, on the 24th, he wrote a long letter, evi- 
ntly in reply to one from me: 


“Your letters continue to come witb clock-work regularity. 
Of course you are not going to be upset if you are turned out as a 
Jewess. I shall be now eagerly waiting for your letters to know 

your fate. 

If you will have it so, you can take the palm for economy, 
though you must remember the old proverb that ‘one swallow 
does not make a summer.’ And for that reason, your summary 


dismissal of the question of food does not mean that the solution 
is as easy as you fancy it is for you [giving up meat-eating]. Whilst 
it need not be given undue importance, it is a gross error to think 
that food has nothing to do with a person’s moral or even physical 


growth. The experience of the sages of the world shows that they 
have given importance—some more and some less—to it, and the 
majority have admitted that a bloodless diet is necessary for full 
spiritual enlightenment. 

You need not worry over the poor comprehension that your 


girls have shown of ahimsa. I do not wonder. There is no res¬ 
ponse to ahimsa from the atmosphere. They have never been 
taught to attach the slightest value to it, and probably they have 
been taught to despise it. .You cannot expect them all of a sudden 
to understand the value of ahimsa in an atmosphere so hostile as 


yours. 

Mahadov has been receiving your letters, and he has got your 
booklet too. As I had heard of Parsifal, and as it was quite a 
booklet, 1 read it during odd moments in two days, and I liked it 

very much.” 


His next, letter is dated the 10th of March: 

,4 I receive your letters regularly, and I have now your notes 
from your pupils’ papers [essays on Gandhi jib They make very 
Interesting reading. What worries me is the time you have spen 
<aver the translation and copying. I hope you have had my letters 
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that I have been sending you not quite every week but fairly 
regularly. I hope you are now satisfied that the work you may be 
doing there is also my work inasmuch as you are observing the 
rules of the Ashram and doing your work purely from a spirit of 
service, and I have no doubt that so long as your mother lives, 
your duty is to be by her side.” 

Again he wrote on the 13th of April: 

“Your letter of 20th March is disturbing. Everything done in 
a hurry generally proves unsatisfactory, when it is not positively 
harmful. All haste must be deprecated. From the highest stand¬ 
point—and that is the only one I am sure which you want to apply 
to yourself—your coming will be justified only when you are ready 
for the Ashram life. That clearly you are not. Your immediate 
duty is to be by your mother’s side. You cannot risk bringing her 
to India. If you are thrown out of employment and have to be in 
search of one, you have to courageously stand by your people and 
suffer the hardships that they will have to suffer; and if you have 
imbibed the fundamentals of the Ashram life, you might even 
render inestimable help to them. All your letters to 24 people in 
India, therefore, to get a job should not have been written. You 
do not want a job in India, but you want to give your free service, 
the whole of yourself, to India. I wish, therefore, you would give 
up the idea of the job, remain there by your mother’s side and live 
the Ashram life there, so that if God wills it, He will send you 
some day to the Ashram.” 


This letter was redirected to me to the boat for India. 
.April 1st, 1933, I was dismissed from the Government 
College in Berlin for being a Jewess. As the Jews were 
deprived of their passports, I left for Venice on April 2nd 
and waited there for twelve days for the next boat to India. 

ii r< ^ 1 '^ enic ® I wrote to Bapu that I was coming, and after 
landing m Bombay I went straight to Yeravda jail, and 

r/tn Po( ? na f °r some time, seeing him almost 
m the Prison. In May he began a fast for 21 days. 

L^ d f r\ de ? tl 7 ? ot understood the science of satyagraha 
weli for I started a fast in order to make him give up his- 

rfav<? he wais adamant and I gave up my fast after two 

litUe no°? fVomlta: y ‘ May) 1 gCt the foIlowin S 


“I am glad you have broken your fast. You 
to persist in your folly. Now be good. You 
should come and see me when you feel like it. 


were too decent 
forgiven. You 


yy 



me to th e Ashram at Sabarmati, and 
me my Indian name—Amala. At Sabarmati I got 
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the following letter from him dated June 6th 1933: 

tne 8 •*, when vou are at the Ashram doing the 

"You are wt understand this very simple truth. 

miy“Ler^ occupying^ sane yard. Do you 
suppose that they were living with me. 

After hi , s 

from Poona to Wardha l jnm there till he 

I had the good fortune o stay ^^ember. His next 

fetter^dated S February, 1934, written from some- 
where in South India: permane nt. living and the 

-If you don t beheve m God a P^ feel ^ whU e 

only reahty pervading all, nature to a certain exte nt 

praying or in the earthquake. , . children we derive 

Lough reason and finally throughLT to we have 

belief from 1 Tow 7£th in time, because 

fS, ““ rrjeeS 1 and because you have faith in one 

who believes in God.” 

Thp next one was dated the 15th of March. 

The next one alarm that should have gone 

“It is just now 12 - 40 a m i ht l ^ attending to arrears 
off at 2-30 a.m. went off at Li mion e 

“ l ‘"tL man/Hindus ^ ‘ 

but too true. It » « ™; __ Hindu but a true Jewess- 

religious spirit. You don t nee satis- 

» Judaism does not sahsfy^u. y * „ reumin a 

JctcTs and Appropriate the good of other faiths ” 

And yet the next one >.^he*nd of May, 1934, 

written while he was 8 cornpan ion, the squirrel. 

“My condolence on the loss o y act up to the 

You are right in thinking ^ mere re fraining 

frmn'killingh'not enough. It is neeess.ry to show uctive sym- 

pathy for sufferers. wiU do 

You should not be anxious about me. 
me good. I am certainly keeping wel • 

Baroda, 

22-3-1948. 



FOUR ANECDOTES 
Jack C. Winslow 


M Y first contact with Bapu was when he was convales¬ 
cing at Juhu from his appendicitis operation. I had 
gone there to see Charlie Andrews, who was looking 
after him, and it was Charlie who introduced me to him. 
It was no time for a long conversation, but his loving 
welcome to a complete stranger was wonderful. 


One characteristic incident of that visit remains with 
me. Charlie and I had left Bapu lying on the verandah, 
and Charlie was telling me about an article he had just 
written for the Manchester Guardian about the satyagraha 
movement then in progress in Travancore. In glowing 
terms he had described how all eyes were now concent¬ 
rated on this wonderful movement and no one was in- 
«Tm S * e( * an y l° n £ er in the proposed Government reforms 

1 11 i ust g ° and show U t0 Bapu,” sai d Charlie, “before I 
send it off Presently he returned, thoroughly crest¬ 
fallen. What did Bapu think of it?” I asked. “Oh” 
said Charlie “Bapu said: Charlie, it’s what you’d like 
to be true; but it isn’t true!” With all Bapu’s idealism 

went a strong strain of realism, which Charlie Andrews 
sometimes lacked. 


D “ ]r “J g fj e fast w ^ lch Bapu undertook for the altera¬ 
tion of the Communal Award’ for the Harijans, I went 

to see him in the prison at Yeravda. He was lying on a 
cot m the open court under a tree; and, as I approach¬ 
ed, I struck my head on an overhanging bough. 

A few days later, I went again to see him; and, as I 

theb^nM” wVh^-f Warning hand and said: “ Mind 

ing one unimportant person! n 

When landing from the steamer on his wav to Lon¬ 
don for the Round Table Conference, he was approached 
by a newspaperman desiring an interview. The latter 
m the course of conversation, commented playfully on 

English climate. “It seems to me" rephed he Mahatma 

sz ;zu our plus J *** 
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While at Oxford. Bapu was invited by the Master of 
Balliol to speak to a number of Oxford dons at his college. 
At the end of his address an opportunity for questions 
was given. A young don. slightly swollen-headed 
through having recently been made a Fellow of All Souls, 
commented a little scornfully that he' could not under¬ 
stand how Mr. Gandhi could possibly reconcile two parti¬ 
cular statements which he had made. Bapu smiled at 
him and replied in the jHilitest manner. “If you cannot 
understand. 1 will take you step by step."—a remark 
which the entire company greeted with delighted 

laughter. 

1 ,vnton. 

2<l-b-UM8. 
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What Prominent People Say 
“I glanced through your book and was^much impress^ 

6d b ‘‘This one is unique in its extraordinary_human and 

eharmingg ^ manu f ac tured and extremely interesting. 

It is helping me in writing my biography ^ou^Fischer 

"I have read Gandhiji through from cover to cover 
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about Gandhiji very interesting and ^^atmg. 
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of course, pretend to be a biography or an appreciation 
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—International Affairs , London 

“This volume of personal anecdotes by 54 contribu¬ 
tors contains much that is personally interesting and ori¬ 
ginal chapters which really illuminate the mental pro- 
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cesses of the Mahatma. There is mure material in this 
book that will be of use to t.he future biographers.” 

— A or ^latcsirnni and Nntwn 

A modest, interesting, informative and a very well 
produced book." —Illustrated Weekly of Indio. 
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